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Birhscoi^^ Senate 



tJ.S, Sbkatb, 
Sfegiai. CoMMrmuB oi4^ Aoino, ' 
^ , JVashmgtOTijD.O. 

ie met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m.V'in rbOm fillOf 
I Office Building, Hon. Church (chaiiman) 

TIP555$: Senator (^^ . . . * , . , . A^»M* 

^ AiSopresent : E» Griol, staff director; David A. Affelat, 

cWef cwmsSl^^^^ assistant counsel for operations; 

Letitia Chariberd, miiiority staff director ; David A. Rust and Jeffrey 
R Ijewis, mnority professional staff members; Marjone J..Fmney, 
operati<^ afisistaht; Kaye iBnglish^ information assistarit; and ^^x- 
gene R Gumroiigs, I>rin V ' ' 

OmsnSQ OpAIKMAH 

Senator Church. The hearing will pleiftseicome to order. ... 

Our rheanng today has an unusual fqrmat because our committee 
haa an un^^«^ s*i't)]ect, or group of suWects, before it. ^ 
" We befcanV l<><>k into "RetirSment, Work, and Lifelong I^npng" 
in July J T^tib 3 days of hearings at which two Cabinet members and 
other notable! witnesses testified. x r 

As I eriflained at that time, one of our purposes was tQ maka^ tne 
point that each of our three major themes is receiving growmg atten- 
tion, but usually on an individual basis. ^ 

Tve hear a igreat deal, for example, about pension proWems, out 
very little is d^e in ttie way of relating them to work force issues. 

A3?otiher example : This committee Has given a great deal of atten- 
tion over the years to older worker problems of various kinds, and we 
have' been concerned about educational opportunity throurfiouti^the 

• lifespan during the plater years. But we haven't usually thougjit of 
these subjects together, and we should. 

At our hearings ui July we heard several recumnff themes : , 

• That we ate <ll-prepared, in terms of public policy and pnvaje 
sedtor response, fof the vast changes that can be expectedj^yith the. 
iScrease in the»t)r6portions of plder persons- in our population aloM 
with a dQcretise in the percentage of younger persons within tradi- 
tional labor force limits. * 

That we have no* real national retirement policy; we have many 
resources of income for life in the latei: ;years, but noneh—includmg 
social security-^generally dcres the ehtire job. We have^to thmk more 
dearly about aj)? "mix" of social security and other 

' sources of tetiremmt income. 



* •That we^Iail to fully reoagniKe the economio and social conscquoncos 
-'Of earlier and oatfier retirement, now and even more po in the fnturo. 

That the torthcoming total abolition of mandatory retirement will 
• • cause stubborn work-related questibns-i such as retrnirfmg to combat 
__lTob!jMlL^Bgfescep^ 

Aid th4t;Bnimy/th&bhall6h^a^^ at times boggling, are 

nevertheledp rich in promise of, success, if we keep our heads and if we 
also challenge past habits of thquffht and action. 
I have several article which' oiaotisajlhese and other pomtfl mado-at 

• our earlier hearing and these articles will be inserted at an appropriate 
iplace in this hearing.^ - . . . • \ " , j 

* " To f pUow up on our 8 days' of thenio-scttnig henrmja;s, we askqa 
l^pi^eseritatii^^pf nation 

here Vith us today. ; \ 

We asked them to comfnent on past testimony and give nibw ideas 
. and suggestions. Theit statenjents, presented in advance of this hear- 
'! . inrf,-are rich in infonx^atiqn, concern, and I myself assure you all that 
the committee intends to giVe them careful consideration. The staff will 
^ ^ analyze these statements and the committee will address itself to tnera 

* as we look for answers to the varioui^ questions I have raised.' 

w TKes6 statements agre^ astp the magnitude of the many tasks to be 
done as our popidation oontipues to "age." ^ . > 

They are t)arlicularly he|pful in nrovic^ing examples of positive 
. actions and attitudes whidiare alreaay challenging 



MiKORITY Gnoup CoNCEnNS.. 

Minority group members, so many of whom do not live to traditional 
retirement age, receive special attention, and deservedly so. No discus- 
sion of the issues before this committee would^b^ complete without such 
attention, at this hearing and in our future seOTions^ahd studies. 
. Fresh thinking abounds in the papers we hav^ received, and each 
will become part of oiir hearing record. I would like to thailk caqh 
orghnization for once again rfiaking a substantial contributioh to this 
♦committee's work. ■ m 

To make the most of wbat we have already received, and to further,, 
"tap the sources of such help, we will go directly into/oundtablc discus- 
Bion this morning with questions prompted by the material which we 
have received. Our witnesses understand our format and the reasons 
for it and, I believe, have expressed enthusiasm for this sort of brain- 
storming approach. ^ \ . .\ ^ i» 

111 begin by askinc: a general nuestion or two and I will follow up 
with other questions, but I would hope that in the morning's discussion 
' we could have a good4fteal of give and take, and statements made by the 
" panelists wbidd provoke questions from other panelists so that thisibe- ^ 
<!pmes a real panel Hiscnssion rather than, an interrogation 1^ the 
chairman of the committee. ' ^ 

What impagt^f anyvwijl the change in the mandat^y retirement 
nge from' 66 to^ f(P* rnost^ workers in the prrvaf e sertoniiave on their 
retirement, (Jecisionsj Db^ you believe that^this legislatijn w^atted by 
the. Congress during the present session wjl have the Jfiect of rcvers- 
ihj^tha^re sent trend toyard oo-rfier and earlier ret^ement? \ 

^SMaVii^iix 4 pace 860. ^ • 
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I wotild alio UI»;to*rfti»e .op4^ furUior qti^^^^^ . 
with my genoral question. How do jrou explain the sw^^un«» contra- 
v^iictoryTt^ndfl^^ / 

^^^^pS^i^o^ toiguffice for startei's and wo will proceed 

from^tthere. - * TT"^ ~ ' 

' iMThoee partibipatiiig this morning arej , a„:„^. - 

M rBobert J*^ AhrenB^board>membervNi^tio^^^ on the, Aging; 

and director, ghicago,Mayo?^,Office lor Senior Citizons and Handi- 

M*^^ E. Blakeley, 'ljti89n assistant^ National Man Council on 

V "^^^a F4 Bricklieidi executive director, National Rotii-od T^diers. 
\ Association/ American Associatipn of Betired Petsons; accompanied 
- by Jim Hacking, legislative representative. ' . 
^ ^Budolph T. Danstedt, assistant to thq President, National Council 
: of Senior Citizens; accompanied by Betty Puakiu and Lou ^vin. 
'Doloroe Davis, ex^utive director, National Caucue^ on ther> Black 

"^^^Z Bernard 1. Formajj, Washington, D.C., representative for the 

Grty l^antJiers, ; . t • . . ^ / • , ti • * 

; Ed.Ka^kowitz, ex^ut^Vjo director, Gorongological Society. 

: Ca^mela G. Lacayo, executive director, Asociacion Nacional Pro 

^^i^a^s^^Mer^^^ legislative roproscntative. National Association 
of Retired Federal JJmployces. , . ' ' ^, 

Dr. Mildred Seltzer, president-elect. Association for Gerontology 

in Higher Ediicatiouv ■■ , ' .„ \^ j,n ' . 

Be^re we begin our roimdtable discussion, I will a* that each 
organi^tion represented here to. give their prepared statements. 

8TATEUEIIT OF BOBEBT X AHBEHS, BOABS IQiHBEB, NATIONAL 
CpUNOn. ON THE AOINO, INtt, AND MBECTOB, UATOB'S OmOE 
•|^B SSNIOB (OTIZISffS AND EANDICAFFBD, CEIOACK), ILL 

. Mr/AHHBKS. The National Council on the ^ging— NCOA— is a 
pr^te nonprofit organizattign which provides leadership and guid- 
ahoe\in the developAtent of services fot older persons, m numerous 
communities across the} country. For 28 years, NCOA has been a re- 
source at national, Stat^ and local levels for planning, information 
and service to those areas affecting older citizens. Through its vanouS 
ptogramd it reaches one of the largest networks of practitioners in^ 
aging outside of the Federal system of State and area agencies on 
aging. Its membership consists of individuals and organizanons 
throughout the country who serve the elderly. * ^ ^ 

• :The lar^st division within NCOA is the Institute for Age, Work v 
and Jletirement. It provides particular d^riHces, technical, assistanctf 
and training tp and for business, labor, public and private agencmsf 
^ Government/ and umversities on the problems and potential of worl^^ 
■ing Americans agedi^nd over. Withiip the Institu£b of Age, Workss^ 
'and jletirement ijere aie four rhain units. \, ' ^ ^ 
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Tbs Simofi Cb^ SmvxOT PROj»or--SOSP 

\ThA iMte* proiP«»*i^S^ was toitiated in lOM as a part-time 
emidoyment.pimrram for eoonomically disadvantaged old»^ peopjo* It 
haarfttcft be& ^an ded aoveral iimee under titte % K of the Older 
. Americana Act SOSP^ias given hope to thousands of low-income in- 
divid^al8 id[6d 00 and over who need to. supplement an inadequate 
tvtiranent uicom^ More than 4,000 older men and women are em- 
ployed by public and^Jrivate nonprofit agencioa in 60 NCOA partici- 

paung conmnmities. v\ ' . . i_ ar^a^^ 

Tmoxigh the development of challenging and innpvative job8> SCSP 
has prepared the way formany older people to reenter the mainstream 
of the woi^ force. In the first half of 1978, 81 percent of UpJM^ho 
terminal from the, program obtained unsubsidized employment^K 
SCSP promotes selfrhelp, not dependency^ \ ^ 

AhotWsmaUer ^TCOA progwim rfrfulaT to SGSP is ESTEEM— 
expanded setvicee tmpugh experibiced eldj^rlv manpower. In 1976, it 
was funded by title % of the tjconomic Development Act to promote 
job opportunities for older workers trapped in areas with consistently 
mgh unemployment. NCOA has continued to operate the program in 
five States for 800 to 400 older worl^ers. Funding now comes from title 
ni of OETA, but is in danger of beiM terminated at the end of this 
ijuarter,. despite ESTEEM'S financial benefits to enrollees and its 
benefit ti) deprived communities. 

V The Rktirbmbnt PiiANNiNrt Prograk 

NCOA, in cooperation with a consortium of nine major corporations 
and four large unions* initiated the ^tirement plannincr project to' 
address the need for effective early retirement planning. The program 
is developing a comprehensive, innoDrative approach to encourage cCnd 
assist employees and their spouses to anticipate and plan for retire- 
ment. Consortium members are actively participating in the design, 
development, and testing of multimedia interactive training modules. 

The NCOA industry consortium devislppnient program^ jnth its 
stress on current rescarchs, the pooled experieifGe of consortium mem- 

.bers and systematic development, seeks to help meet a growing need 
and to package a hew, improvW Approach to preparing employees for 

, retirement. Hie training package will be offered to industry, labor, 
colleges^ and community agencies to serve a cross-section of workipg 
men and working women as they approach retirement. 

AoiKo AND Work, a JouRNAii on Agtc, and Retirement (Formerlt 
iNDUSTRiAii Gerontology) 

As part of 'its efforts -to promote a better understanding of the po- 
tential contributions of the middle-aged apd older worker, the Insti- 
tute 'on Age, Wprk and Retirement published a uniciue quarterly' 
' journal, Aging and Work. Durin^y th« past 10 years it has examinea 
issues of work, income, age, and covered a wide range of topics: 
age discriminSipn in employment, job performance, satisfaction and 
motivation, pensions* retirement, second careers, women in the work 
force, etc Outstanding authorities on those subjbcts in industry. 
Government, and the academic community are contributors. The 
> Q 
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U,8. Dewirttaeiit of Labor woogniMs the value and utefulncM of 
Aging and Work. It if a major fubaoriber, diatributing'oopiM to ita 
omm thrd^d^ont tha oountry, to OBTA prima aponaora and title IX 
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Itao^gniaiAg the n^ for apeoializod employment eervioea and op* 
portunltiea for older workeia, NCOA has pioneered an effort to 
Bring both the public and^rirate a^^oies aerving the 40-plua worker 
tog^er in a national coordinating effort :The National Association of 
older Worker Employment Services. This new NCOA affiliate has 
several goals: ; ^ 

To draw interested older employment service agencies into the 
largernWworkof services for older peoples- ' . 

To gather materials from member agencies, both i>ublio and pri- 
vate, whidi win be of value to other members in initiating or conduct- 
ing tiieir programs* 

Xo provide backup information and support for newly constituted 
older worker agencies in establishing broad programs to serve the older 

worker. ""'si.* 
To apph)ach large employers, on a national scale, regarding the uti- 
lization of older workers and to seek their support for mote flexible 
employment and retirement practices. 

• The National Council on the Aging is pleased to be among the par- 
ticipants in this fonim to review the role of older workers in a chang- 
ing^ "gn^jijag^, society. Thia statistics and demographic predictions 
iset forth Jby Secretaries Calif ano and Marshall and by the distin- 
^ guiahed ekperta Vho preceded NCOA's appearance confinh our beliM 
that |loqiety's attitudes toward older workers \mUst change radically 
if weW to be prepared for the future. ^ 

. Y ' Forssb£abi;b Trends J ' 

t^^ew briefly and pessimistically, we may expect within a few 
decad^:*^ .^^ " ( 

A-ncpidly increasing older population, ezpgcted to constitute about 
16 percent of the total U.S. population in the year 2020. 
'Unless declining labor f6rce participation rates are reversed* an 
older p^ulation more aijd more'^ependent on social security, pri- 
vate peniSons, or welfare supplements to survive. 

A dangerously skewed ratio between the working and retired popijla- 
tion wl^ich could threaten the stability of social security and othiar 
retirement assistance pr6graAis which arc supported by employee tax* 
revenues. • . ^' t. v . , . . 

A frajorile public and private pension er^rstem which, judging from 
the current deg|«e o^ unfunded pension liabilities, may collapse un- 
der tnepressuresof a large retirement population. ^ 

We do not State these possibilities in such alarming terms ]ust to 
despair over the future. T7e agrefe with Secretary Marshall that the 
9ocie£^I pressures wjiich tliese^f actors^ could trigger would, indeed, 
reverse our attStadee toward older jvorkers. Within 60 years, it is 
projected ihat tmre will be fewer than two workers for each social' 
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wfnk ift W into tho varloui retirement 



SlflMiSri^^ out'S6clety opuld ftgain force 

jjV ffl^fewfim thm rfdar paraoti fcnd ielf-d^termioatlon— thi^time to 



puoiati^.tht older J9^^ retirinff ratlxtrtban forcing retirement 
upofiKtonio^ oouia awlf euc^^ by octftiR now 

to enoounun older workem to remain iWoitretum to the labor force. 
^ Poaualngon ftttu» probabilities helps to deflne certain problems, but 
t00;aftw [rtto waiting for t^ie future to solve iMf. We 

dcrnbt have to wait until the turn of the centyry to see the toll of our 
' ^haying i|o p^igate with the talents of older worlosrs," as Sena* 
^ tor Chuitb sa »tly put itV The consequences of early rotiremont— 
whetiier volnntijqr or forced by age bios—arc with us now. ; 
' The economic effects of early retirement can bo devastating. IImj 
majority of imwns who leave the labor force prior to ajre 65 Jiave no 
private^ penmons to protect their fiituro financial security. Of mfen 
retiring in the first half of 1078, half had no private pensions. Early 
retlremi^t^before ago 66— requires older persons to apply for social 
. security, benefits at reduced levels, The ensuinff ponsoquence is actuan* 
ally reducedUieneflts throughout the romaindei* of one's life. Yet, in 
* lOtO, more than two-thirds of women workers and over half of meift 
clidmedreduced benefits. ' \ 

It islrae that many workers look forward to retirement and appre- ^ 
dat^ company policieathat allow earjy retircmertt at minimally re- 
duced pension fcnefit Jtvels. Btit, it is not tnie that all older workers 
enjoy being "put put to poffture," nor should they. Consider the fact * 
that^ on the average in 1074, a man reaching his 65th birthday could 
expect to live 18^4 yea^ longer ; a woman, 17.6 years. Over the years, 
. Hhcfle who retired on seemingly adequate pension and social security 
benefits will see their nnrchasing power diminish as the cost of living 
climbB. Congress wisely tried to compensate for. this income erosion 
by enacting automatic cost-of-living increases in social security bene- 
fits, but not all retirees could be protected from povertjL. As this com- 
mittee has noted, in 1976-approximati»lv million elderly lived in 
pofverty; many of them impoverished for the first time because of 
tl* dramatic one-half to two-thirds reduction in income caused by ^ 
retirement. ^ ' ' 

; * . ATTrruDM Tovtard Work 

. Restilta from the 1974 NCOA/Louis Harris siirvey of public atti- 
tndes toward aging document the older population's desire and eco- ^ 
nomic need to* work:' j» * 

Of the respondents aced 65 to 64, 1 4 percent of the females and 5 per- 
cerft of the.rnales considered themselves unemplovTr^d.^Yet^ comparable 
GovcrnmwK. fiininea for the 5.5-to-64 group in this f?aine period were 
reported afi qnlys percept for females and slightly over 2 percent for 

males; V , • i ^ • 

. Four miMoiC^TOrvey res^ 68 who were unemployed 

op retiivrl wanted to work; nercim of those over 66 with incomes 

belbw$8,000 who were not working desired jobs; 

" Ptfty . percent of black respondents over 66 who were unemployed 

wanted to .work: older black respondents were most likely to be poor 
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imd.to ftMtdi ^ork;fi7 Mrotnt bid incomei boloW $3,000 a ywv uom- 
to w poraml of oklor fI^IU respond wli : tand 
9^»^^l7v tHm iWM a ^^to^ propoiildn of forcou retiretnonti 
>«Minj[^jw>ipandwto md with low than high wcaool / 

•dtt wy^oW '^thoio JoMt liktly to huva sclcgunt^ rotirtMiiPni Imngfifai 
wd^]SmUlndyU>M laired* > |m ^ / 

T)ioi^ who mv^iorc^d po retiro «§rly ofu^n do so uiulor tho wornt of ( 
olrq.wniijMl^» WorkrralntiHl probrcm»^ofUsii^beconi(> moro Hovom for- 
dder iMdttibU beeftUM of tho ak^ diiH^riniinntioa inluMtsnt in Ainonom 
•ooi0t]% Th© rcK»nt'ocK)noinio tecoiidon scvordy nffcrtodHho cinploy- 
vj!G9A0jt ft«tu« of oldor^workors; tho unomploymMit rnto for thoiie ovor 
' is morn than doubled during 1074 aivd has only very slowl^^x^pruu to 
(laorwuNH C>nQO out^f a Job, tlio older worker traditionally naM a more * 
difflcuMt tuno flndUue i now one. Too often, ho is forced into early re- \ 
tlrement after montha anc\ sometimes years of job soarh^inp:« 

Thia^ai^uatioDfianot revoaled^n the official rineniploynicnt Htntintica 
whioh reoord only those actively seeVinff work durinjr a ceWaiu j>eriod^ 
NOOA haa stiiMsacl a number of times that those figures do not inclqdcp 
thousands of ^Miaoouraffed" workers who ffive u|) on finding workf' , 
remaiiiimwployedf.but An>*cohsiderod to hci outwifle the Iniwr force, 
r It is older workers lifho ate \noHt lilcoly to be hidden in this group. 
During |he first quarter of 1978, for oxnmple, workers aged 55 and 
above constituted 14.7 percent of the civilian labor force and 15.2'per- 
cent of the employed, hut 82.A percent of the total number who were 
^ classified as disoou^faged. * * ^ * 

The statistica regarding dur^ition of nnemploymont.also support the 
contention that older worker^aro likely to become '^discouraged work- 
ers" once unemployed. The two are interrelated : Tho lon^ dumtioh of 
. unemploymentjor the older worker can lead directly to tho ^di«Cour- 
aged" status. The average mean duration of un^mplayment in 1077. 
increased with ^ge: For those agedlO to 10, it was 8.0 weeks ,'^ho8e 
2{( to 84, 15.8 weeks ; tJhose 45 to 54^, 10.8 weeks ; those 05 ahd older, 22.6 - : 
weeks. * • \ 

- , It is important here to nqf^ that in a recent study of the supple- 
mentaM'ederal unemployment insurance benefit^, most of the people 
who had used their'rnaximum benefits and who^ubsequontly dropped 
•^ut of the la^bor l^r^ were 46 years and oyer — 70 percent were age 45"- 
and oVer, andri5' percent were 55lMfid ovor. It appears f rom^ this study 
that the older the individual, tho greater the chance that he/she will 
havi^used all entitled employment insurance ^ond still be unemployed ' • 
or.out'of thcf lAbor force once all benefits have expired. This increases 
the tiressures for many older jobseckers to elect pension and spcial se- 
curity benefits prematurely, at reduced levels. Furthermore/the pro- 
longed periods of unemployment which precede this fo^sede^rly 
retirement con easily fesiilt in .the depletion of any accnmTltatea 
savings;' • 

Even when -early refciroment is voluntary, brought on as a result of 
libersil pehsion plans, more and morp retirees may regret: their a^ci- 
sionV The overwhelming majority of private pension plans pay fixed 
retirement benefits, with no provision for ad]\istmcnt 0,110 to inftatibn. 
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If inflation averages 7-percent a yeatr, the purchasing power of fixed , 
pensions will be reduced by^O percent in 10 years. Fox example, a fixed 
Tetirementiricome of $200-a month will be worth about $100 a montji * 
in 10 y^ears and dbout^$50 a month in 20 yearsji^toflation is T 'percent. - 

^^Employe'fes typically are not inf orine^ about tlje impacfeth^^o^a- 
tion mil hate, on the purchasing toYf^v of thdr private peris^. 
,T)ehsion that seems adequate at the tim^ of retirement mcp^ 
inadequate as time passes, requiring an ever-mqjreasin^ downward att- 
. Qustment in living levels as one grows older. The seventy of the impact . 
;V inflation is not fully ^realized until many, .options for generating* 
.-supplemental rfikiremen^ ... 
• • .Additional'evidence to suggest that more worjkerrs are not a^^ye.of 
r. *>or prepared f or thp-consequeuces of retirgmeht cpmes from a recent — 
; 1978— survey conducted fey JTCOA's rM^irement planning con^rtiujn- 
The suW^,*rfj^ed on employees ajged^O and over^ nine corporati<^ns, 
wtfs 4esighf«J lo detefinine what' miahcial and oftter preparation tKese 
' •wprk^T^d made^ for their retirement. The 4S8 respondents in ^e 
^ ifii^iftl^ simple i^ere relatively ^ell Educated— 91 percent complefed 
' hifej^sdiool ; 4e percent had some ^schoolin^ beyond that>-^d could 
J; ei^fet above^average pensioris— the companies have progr^ive bene-> 
^ fit plans the employee's average tenure with their companies was 15 

. years. ' .. ■ ' j -ii. ji ■ 

^ Yet even this relatively advantaged older group was admittedly 
iinprepared for retirement and had ambi)?uous or uneasy f eelmgs about 
it2 Sixty-one percent had no plans for retirement, 29 percent had tenta- 
tive plans, and only 10 percent had any definite plans. . , ■ ' 

When asked'wiiat problems they felt they wer« most likely to en- 
counter when retired, about 7 in 10 answered problems in maintaining 
their standard of livmg. Because the employees sampled are in-excel- 
lent pension programs, their broad concern with maintaininff ^ stand- 
ard of living probably reflects an ^jmeasiness due to an inflationary 
; economy and a gr^#i|tg general a^t^ess of the financial straits man^ 
retired people are intoday. It'may ilso be another sign that early 
retirement will grow increasingly unpopular m the face of rising 

inflation, _ * 

RETAnm^cr Oju>ER Workers 

t>iven that pressures for .greater employment opportunities for 
middle-affed and older worker^ exist now and are to increase, b^^ 
" Tiow should public and private employers react? NCOA hopes they 
> ^11 affree^with this committee thafe.some challenge must be made to 
the current trend to earlier and earlier retirement. NCOA wouldlike 
to offer some positive answers to Senator Church's question: JWhat 
more should the United States be doing to promote retention of older 
per^ns in the labor force— as a matter of their own choice-rrinstead of 
retiring them, often without choice?" 

* Private Incenttves to En-coitraoe Oider Workers 

Mandatory retirement remains one of the most serious barriers to 
full employment opportunities^f or iniddle-^aged and older workers, as 
Congress T^cognized by enacting the Age Discrimination m Employ- 



^^iD^pfio* the 11(^15^^ survey 



? ^ Tbe ap .Amerioi^ is i^ot that tbey themselyjes 

^^t^ that Uieyiare tpa old (nr;tibb sick to wori^^ butTrather that they have been tola 
tbejiare. jWithvfi^^ dialnterest in emplo^ent 

^inay ^Ve bec^ respoiiBe^for many o^der people who might ot&er- 



■Wfae'^pr. _ _ _ _ 

nnempldyed^ 

examples of privatcT and 
^*pubUc employe^^^ retirement z anaonc them , 

i ar© Tdctronixf States Steel, Hamrick Mills, Gold Bast, 

^Agrici^^ Cwp^rative; Paddoick Publications, gteinway & Sons, the 
■ : city of StSt6 civil service in; Maine; Jg^tnli^ps laf e'& Casu- 

^ J em^oyersJjvthe State of Cali- 

f ornia^wKi^h ab<>lished 
^^^^ ; ; B has .beien ;^ithput a compulsory retirement policy for • 

? that its experience' has been "consist- 

economic cycles and stages of 
participation, spurred by positive 
^ to the absence of mandatory retitement, has 

^^^y age SO were! 24 percent of the total 

•fin 195^ those oyer a^ eo*, 8 percent iii both years, 

for the fear that older workersblock lives of progression; a Biankers ^ 
I4fe^^^^ structures 
/tchwig^^ employee counseling programs, arid 

' traimng programs have alTworked to assure that paths of advancement 
are riot Wp^ 

.; : Not only-h^^^ found advantages such as increased 

' dependabiUty in, retaining older employees, many companies ^ have 
^ aidvantageiof rejed^d skills by hiring retirees almost exclusively. 

:Tet'many employers argue that an end to iriandatory retirement would 
, lead to a work forca filled with workers who have become incompetent 
but whd cannot be fired or movied to other positions. They imore the* 
. advices of measures of functional ability* 

\ NCOA can testify that accurate measures of functional capacity do 
eidst and Tiave been used sucfcessfulty^^^ 1970 to 1976, the council 
administered a demonstration program in Portland, Maine, that tested 
a niethold f or measuring ph^ic^y balpacity; called GIILHIEMP, an 
: acronym for the seven functional areas rated in using this system. 
They aire as foUow^^ General physique, lipper extremities, lower ex- 
:tremities, hearing, eyesig^t^ mentality, and personality. Jo^J^ were 
evaluated according to the mmimum requirements under each catiegory. 
ITorker, fitness and job prtifiles were then matched, and the older 
worker was pla(ci^d in a job best suited for his or her.skills. Over'4:,(K)0 
indi-nduiils were screened by this system for jobs in 160 companies 
in thieGreatiBr Portland area. 

Not one of the^employfees who, were employed after being matched 
for a specific job was mvdjved in'an industrial accident or a workman^s' 
Nc»>rii]^ensation <^ Studies show that absenteeism and costs decreased 
coriffldejrably because of this tecimique.'!^ fact that workere would 
• . find such & screeriinjg system acceptable can be surmised from^the- 
Portland project's data which showed that the majority ofbrospective 
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employees, rid iriatter what their ages, looked for jobs they were func- 

4jionally capable of performing. It is* logical to expect employers to 
benefit even more than workers from a program that so aqciirately 
matches the best qualified worker with each jo]). ^ - ' 

■The GTJLHEMT system has also been used most successfully by an 
aircraft manufacturing company in Canada -fpr over 20 yeai-s. The - 
system has-been so ejffective m determining an individtial'ss capacity 
to safely pSrform ajo^) that the Workmens Compensatioil Board of 
Ontario now requires aU injured employees ^turping to work from 
WCB treatment have a GTJLHEMP prdfilfe cotnplefed befor^e reton- j;- 
ing to worK tye arfe pleased that this s^em is now gainiritg'flW^e 
acceptance by ga^mment and other empToyerSy but we believe *wjai.^ 
its' most effective ftser is as a preventive tool'and one that is used prioK^ 
to employment and.throughout the working carear rather than simply N 
as a device for^ determining functional •capacity after accidents occur. 

• One prominent American company that substitutes fimctional ca- 
pacity tests for arbitrary retirement is United State.s Steel. Approxir 
inately^.153,000 workers are affected bv the company's, non-ai^e-related 
HbtirernQni policy which requires employee^ to pass ani^jial physical 
laminations closely related to their jo\)s.^Often when a worker seems ^ 
to be f filing short on one job, manageinerit^j^ins with the local union 
to find another, more suitable job. ' ^ 

Tiists of fimcti5n(ii capacity offer several alternatives to. mandatory 

/retirement. They can be usidkperiodically to assess oil-the- job per- 
formance on an individual basis, thus eliminating one rationale f^F--^ 
retirement based solely on age. Wlien a worker begins to falter in /me , 
job^uch tests can be used to find other suitable positions withhi the 
sam4 plant or office. Having objective data with which to assess his 
or her own performance, -a worker cari take greater pride ij^s work 
and: ultimately, can better determine when* I'etirement or ^dhangain 
jobs is necessary. At the same time, functional testing ajlpk* employ- 
ers to-pfifei- second-career opportunities with confidenpert,o older appli- 

' cants,toowing that each tested worker has a high physical probability 
of success on the* job. ■ \ 

, u Flexible Work Arraxgements . . 

At the very 'leasti employers should consider systems? or phas^d-in 
retirement V whereby workers might be encouraged to, shift to Part-./ 
time jobs before entering full retirement. Two workers may be abl^ 
to share a fuU-time job where part-time work does not contribute 
management's goals. Another suijgcstion would be to use vetiyM 
employees as a compaCny's temporary work pool instead of relying on 
inexperienced outsiders. This ^adual schedule of retirement qilows 
the worker to adjust to a smaller income and to enforced leisure. 
While the Workers benefit, management is still able to draw upon 
skills learned only through years of experience. / > 

In many cases, the emplovee may prefer to reduce his oi^her work 
hours: Though the NGOA/Harris national opinion sury6y revealed 
several million "retired" dr. unemployed older people who wanted to 
work, Harris made no attempt to determine whether theSe resfiondents 
preferred full or part-time work. However, the facttl>At a majority of 
respondents 55 and older said that "money" was theJ^ng they would 
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- laiss .most after retirement miiy mean that part:'time work ppportuni- 
: / iifeLIwKicl^ ' wbiilii "no^ ' jeojpai^dize ' sQci'al ' se'cujity beflefit l^yele, by. 
- pixjduciiijg'm^^ tKe 'eahied income ceiJing-T^wCuld T)e pref- 

er workei^^S and older 



iEireemployed only on a* , 
' '^hi'^eim of ^iaerica is now the fastest 



gr6\^ increased in the ppstf. 15 

yearftBy;^ t0 SO^jierc^nt; Ti^ corid^pt of part;tinde employir^ 




:Hudei'thbs'(^^^ ^ 
. tfiHiighjb' to^^mcre^ cost/ However, in, the; older -worker 

' ''categOr^^V^^ork-shfi^ ftii imp6rto;nt,alteiqj^iv to retire- 

mmt by pro'vddihg adm^ and utilizinig" talents^ and skills 

' developed whidi would be pf disservice to thfe entire society if placed on 
theahwf. - ' / . . 

MqA^^ of flexible work scl^dules exist in a v'arieti^of organizations:' 
; ^: -^,1516^ solved a problem of younger work - 

dissatisiaction ahdi^^^ its checik-^filing.and records de- 

partmehfi)>yju 

, fpajid g^ to detail and were considerably moijp reliable.. 

*^ relies on 

. .iwtlx^a part-tim work sclieytele. SincetJie^b statements 

arers^^^^ out to customei-s in cycles tm^cmghout fS month, the. unit's 
: wprkfl^o^^varies frpm of jieak activity to little uctiyity. Thus, 

6ne workers may put in a rull work day; and only an hour 

J^^^ ,work 2 or 3 full days:pne. week andfaone 

' the'naxt; The wark,sche&ule of thi3 older workers', section is extrelbely 
. flexiJileV which seems to work well for everyone concerned. The bail's 

only requirement is that the work get, out on time. Part-time wot^^ 
• allows the workers to supplement their retirement income and, iror 

* ically, does not confliefc with the bank's mandatory retirement policy. 
; According to the directors of older worker employment agencies, a' 
great maKy of the older p4rson^ scefeng their service desire only part-^ 
^time work to augment their social security income, to "keep bnsv" or 

* to pn)yide spme worthwhile contribution to thei^r community. ^In-home 
spaal sei?7ices' where, up to this point, there liAs been a dearth of man- 

' powetj^in^n area where these desii*es can be met. Quite often people 
relediS^^rom ho^ital care do not need a full-time nurse, but do require 
a drop-in visitor /companion on several days per week. The older 
•worker can be insthimenta-l in seeing ^that meals are provided, trans- 
portation is arranged, necessary housekeeping chores arc accomplished 
and financial matters are taken care of. Often the service in these in- 
stances consists of talking, walking, reading, or playin^r chess. Hom^ 
services could even consist of minor electric/il or plumbing repairs— 
' not ejctensive enough to require licensured help — or yard work and 
maintenance. Some agencies place older workei-s to provide personal' 
care services, supervised by medical personnel. The i>otenfial for |)ro- 
viding.such services to meet the needs of the frail elderly are extensive. 

Accordftig to a recent report prepared for the Department of Com- 
merce, job-Siaring plans are promoted as regular company policy by 
^the Minnesota Abstract and Title Co. for employees who have retired 
Tfromthe regular work force, but who wish to continue to work steadily 
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: at a re^uo^' p W^ar jobs are fill^ by pairs of -older 

;WorHrs. Ea<^ pewdn in t^^^^^ full timfefor a month, then 

18 bflfjfoir i month wJlfle tie^pi^^ p<»iJion. Often flexi- 

ble horai ban be pn also. ^ 

' . Northrup ilfim promotes optimum part- 

' time lidjob^at^^ its older workers. Since most 

df tJi^^^NETO^s ^are^c^ in the aircraft industry, their skills 

never biwbmfe o^ wbrkers.xJan continueito work on a 

paii^time basis, e^wiiJlyi whSce there is of availability of , 

youngOT w6irker$ f oc a particula^toidtion. Uujfcn retirement, workers j 
mfiv agree to becSffite pisirt of the^n-call T^oflc force." They tljpn may 
b(^rei^estedtb^ temporary ateagnnftMrt^, an^here in the world, ojT^ 
phqec^ lasting. fr(»n w^^ 

' "The Goij)en BBnKffi" ^ , 

---^ .. y . ' i 

Perhansib^^ to bridge the gap from full- 

time emPSj^ient t^i^tirement nas been undertaken by the Teledyne 
Continentatr Motors: Co., whos§ employees a.re members of the United 
Auto Worfers. Employees are'*a1itomatically eligible for a program 
caUed "The Golden Bridge"vif they are 58 years 6f age or over and 
have had SO.or ttiore years of credited service with the company. This 
plan was created in 1977 to reward the worker who stayed beyond 

' the normal retirement age with such benefits as extra vacafion,-pension 
payments, and insurance benefits. It is a laboit*-mahage|nent cooperative 
effort desigaed to "halt the flow of talent out the door and to help the 

. worker who .was not quite ready for full retirement." It is in its pilot 
phases, amoiife other locations, at the TPisconsin Motor Co. (Milwau- 
kee) , a firm Tirtiich makes small gas and diesel engines. 

Upon qualifying for the plan, the worker* begins to build on the 
vacation benefits already provided by Wisconsin Motor. Instead of re- 
ceiving the traditional 5 weeks vacation after 25 years of emplojonent^ 
he receives 4 additional w^ks per year in the penbd from age 58 to 62. 
From the age of 62 to 68 he receives an additional 2 weeks' vacation, 
a total of 11 weeks per year in all. The extra vacation benefits can be 
taken in yarious ways r (1) Paid time off— throughout the span of em- 

* ployment, (2) a lump feum payment at the end of each year of service, 
(3) a lump sum payment at the time of retirement— a possible tax 
advantage, (4) a combination of any of the aforementioh^ possi- 
biliti^, or (5) monthly installments at the time of retirement^up 
to 12 installments total. ■ - ji. 

• In addition to this, life insurance survivors benefits is increased by an 
additional $l,obo per year and an additipnal 5 percent spouse's sur- 
vivor benefit is added. The basic pension benefits of the employee are 

• also increased by* one-third each year that the employee remains with 
the company rin 1977, the plan affected 80 of the Wisconsin Motor . 
Co. emjuil^ees, but it is expected that several hundred will become 
eligible over the next few years. \ . ^ ' \ 

A change ih mi(|life — or in later years-^from one job pursuit' to a . 
dffferent field Aould riot be considered unusual in our rajpidly chang- i 
ing society; F<ir some workers, because of technological displacement or / 
involuntarir early retirement, a secqnd career is a necessity. NCOA 
has long luivocated the need for career-oriented educational and train- 
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j^nuns; JSe£^^^ asked 
jmrsonaUyrlbe m leairnm^ soine new skills or 
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but at those who 

there are 

fSuch^ro- 

:erested th^y would 
icipating 'in a job 



in 1971, 
welders 

id un- ' 
jli'An 
■who are 



bff progiram &p that^^^ on a different kind of jop 

.**w^^iat^t^^wereSi^ doii»gi Thirty^six^^^ pf, those oyer 
taW>^^d^l6 tte bver^eS iiisponded Thfts, over a miUioit 

persona oyer > 6^^ some kind bf second career 

tra£ning^if^such^^;W V» v ^ * 

^ such as the Erie Guild. /Ene, Pa.) 

binea the^flexiblli^ of • part-^e employment with\a ^w caiwr 
thrust for skiUed-retired*^^ 

higWy skiUe4 ^eet iftettfl workers, drill press operate 
wiere pu£ to work tutonBLg, on a one-to-one basis, une_ 
-fikilled worhbrs^^^fo job that the retiree 

agreement wiis mchc^^ unionleaders whereby tiainc^ . 
paid under GETA—fl0piing production level would be hiired, ^ut not 
automaticaUy at for which they had bei^n tramed. 

After a Aortj^riodfoft^ they become members of the urn 

7,000 PeRSOHS RBTRAliJBD 

reports that IBM,com- 

biries' two yeinr eflefetive methods that can benefit middle-aged and 
older workers. Sinise 1970j IBM has retrained over 7.000 of its em- 
ployees and relocated about 11,000. The company .also'make(S\it a 
practice to' move work to facilities that have surplus pfeople— a 
tice which has resulted in no employee losing . any time througt ^ 
voluntary layoffs during the past 35 years, despite recession and maw 
product shifts, ^ilso, the company makes {education grants of Tt>ow 
per year over 5 years tb^any,i)reretiree or retiree who wishes to develop 
a second csireer or retirement hiterest. - xv -X 

Older worker employment services represent some of the more posi- 
tive now solutions toihe employment problems of many older worners. 
Many of the member organizations in the National .A^ciatirai of 
Older Worker EmploymiBnt Services, exist as entities^of other amnc. 
service&i-such as Sfcate-and area agencies on aeing. Othera have had 
long experience hitheffi of older worter enjgToymenfc and are e^b- 
lished as distinct, separate employment afenci* geared to securmgM^ 
maihtainingpart- and full-time employment for persons who have b^ 
either forc^ out of the mainstream by mandatory retirement or those 
who,'becauSe<>f health and social conditions, need to reenter the lob 
marUat a different level. Some of these program^^^^^^ 
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fer, wks SO JIam6(iWause of the emphasis on the older worker's need 
to^quireth^necessary funds for both firiancialand psy^olog}^^^^^: 
vival: Project ABLE, Chicago, 111., means ability based on long ex 
perience, and is viewed as a service that is part^nd parcel of the lif^ 
long leading continuum-putting acquired knowledge and skill based 
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^ on a lifetime oJ cxpoirience to. use. Project GROW,''Roch^ter, N.Y:, 
refers tx) gailiing.fesourc0B through the older worker. In this case, the 
.cominunity gains multiple services. to it&senior populationvparticularly . 
in the home care delivery areja, through employing i^s older" citizens^ 
What is the success rate for older worker employment^services— 
those geared mainly at finding productive jobs for tliose workers over 
age 50, or those suffering fjjpm some land of physical handicap,? Pro- 
. gram 'Operators report a broad experience,- based on ihefp locale and 
the personnel involved in^he job acvelopment process within the local 
j» community. All agree thatf the process of assessing, situating, and pro- 
viding "recycled experiences" of older workers; is a highly •individ- 
ualized .operation. iPi^)gi'ams such as Pi-oject EARN and Project 
as well as Senior Jobs,. Inc., of Buflfalo, N.Y.-*— spcinsored bv 
the AFL-CIOj and funded primarily by. Older 'Ainei-icans Act arfi 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act mone^^;s— report a 
r^en omcrial success i;ate with i>lacement in tlie private sector, 
r ^tki^alo says. that the approximately 1.000 clients served^n a. year, 
V8 pensmt of these'go directly into private sectof employment. Soioe 
ppsitionsSiilled are in telephone sales/credit collection, ra|j[reation in 
hospifals and mu'sing homes, restaiiraut work, and community college 
teaching/trhinin^. A i*etail>dothing fivin and tlie local florists have 
been an excellent source of* private sector employment in that com- 
munity. \ • o - 

Project GROW says.that of approximatol^^ 700 persons interviewed 
• in a year, 60 percent are placed directly into paid employment with- 
out an extensive training or preparation period. Einployei's in the 
area are paiticularly ^^iilling to use the older worker in temporary or 
pei:manent part-time occupations, often to replace office and clerical 
/issistance on a seasonal basis. The -project .director reports that thpy 
often have more job listings thaii they can fill— particularly in the 
accounting and bookkeeping areas. . K > f 

At Project EAJ^, wRich opei'ates on the preftiise that there is "a 
job out there for eveiy person who wants* one," particular snccess is 
reported In filling the employment^ requests of dejmrtniefit sjfoi-os — in 
all clerical /accoUnting/sales capacities — and the local hospitals. All 
of the directors acknowledge the painsfaJcing skill and imtience re- 
quired to unearth enxploymeriJ^ossibilit}es for their old/fi* woi'kers— 
often a task requiring that th^^ring to employei*s' attention the need 
for a new positioji or classinoition that the employer had not yet 
thought o^. As one djrector puts it. "it ^ the simple things that every- 
body knows abont whef e us positive thinkers can find positions for our 
older workers.". \ ^ / ^ 

Often, job searches alone wilf not sue cocci, but many agencies offer 
envployment assist(ince will also provide. training. The Coordinating 
Cdincil of Senior Citizens,. Durham, N.©.. has found that training 
program to upgrade the .sMlls pf older /vorkers in personal care pro- 
I grams help joTder workers to capital izepn their positive attributes — 
^ stability, jjeRability, accuracy and a laiWe fund of knowledge. -At the 
present time, tJiere is not much competimon from the younger worker 
segment to meet the demands of the sick elderly person in his own 
home, and is the type of- .service that can be provided by a series of 
older workers, none of whon^must assume, the entire responsibility 
of a program of care required by the frail elderly. 
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\ ' v^i very spfl^^^ - 
which develop!^ at tiie^gi^ Jevel and maj/ sopn receive moi^ ; ; 
adequate pubiia.^8uppoi1> .^u: the displaced home^ker center. Ihe 
Director of the Women's Bureau of the Labor Department, Alexis M.- 
- Herman, estimates that 60 to 65 percent of womeh who hold 3obs 
do"-80 for. purely- economic reasons, and that many of them must 
work bfecause they are the only source of economic, support for them- 
selves imd their families. flThis is espejjially true in the cas^f the 
i'displac^d homemafcer," -a term used to descmhe the woman who in 
./tier middle oi^ a^g yea^:^ter coming from a lifetime of volunteer 
^'o^k, pdrt-time employment: or full-time. work as a hbmemaker a«tci_ ^ 
- -mother is forcibly exiledMliroii^^ fftxitt of her own, from* the, 
Thaindtream of scR^etyf Risi% divOrca mtes, age and^sex discnminaution ; . 
'-'iii employment^ job training programs t^ younger worker^, _^ 

Ijack of social security coyerage.fbr. workers unfler 60, ajid lack of f). 
^i(iowS' benefits in private pension plan^covdi-fflge hav€^ contributed . 
to th3s'*uniaue problem.. Almost nhlversally, thiS group has had no 
previous iob skill training, lias' Jbeeri . employed only on a' sporadic 
bassis a:t b^sit and even has diffTcuUy recoqmizing that basic skills de- 
N vel^^ applic*al?ility to the "outside:'? work- • 

. ^"^tfigworld. ^- ' \.. " • , . . , ^, T , 

n Enabling Stateluegislatiouvhas. brought ^ittto. place the MaiyJand. 
Center for Displaced 'llomemakei^., l<3;patecl m^BaJtimo . 
of several programs thrbiighout the United Sttftes, established under 
various public and privates-auspices, desired tl^i* enable the middle- 
. aged and older female to rfe^nter. or onterrfcir the .first time, the com- 
petitiye Job market; ' • , ' - . . u 

Following a "job-reacliness ari|l cOiihsoling-]ij|tt^ be 
placed in a range- pf private and public soctoUfcriploymeht. Many 
of them fill the needs of, the aging. network in n^ytritionj outreach,/ 
' ^ transportfition: home fopair. health i-eUtod and legal services, and 
general welfare counseling, programs. And. the profeim goes further 
than communux 'service employment. A voucher system to .cover tui- 
tion; bpoks and siipplies:haFH(been>ntc into with a local coi^imiinity 
or vocational sohool.to cnomW-age further edijciition and training m . 
a desired field. Medical teclinologA'' is a favored ay^a. * . ^ .. . \ 

» - 'T1ii<? same voucher: plan— to pay for incifle||itl expenses — ha&.eri- ^ 
nbled a group.of "displaced'homemakers'' to start up their owu small 
business. An operation called .''Independent Cleaning Centractors'V, 
"provides household oiaintenanoe for private homes in the Baltimore v 
area." Three months -nf ^er beginning this service, individuals were; ^ 

M ' avwaging$120-^$480-weekly income. / , . 

f . . On a bfoader level. tite.Maryland Center for Dis^^^ . 

' 'A'oj.fe ektensively with Ibcal/government and private industry in the 
area of integrating "women into the work world, including such nop- 
tradiHonal jobs as linespersOns with the Maryland Gas and Electric 
Co. The center -ffft-anges workshops for industry on how to rtci^uit, . 
screen and^rovide career mobility for the female worker. "Displaced 

^ homemak^rs^' themselves will conduct minicours'es with various com- 

^ • mnnitv jrroups, businesses and industries around a manual developed 
on sex bias in the~employment world. Such- aclivities.are >aimed at 
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increasing opportunitiesA)r all women, especiialM those with a lack 
of more traditional e(»ltion and traiiBlig such jas those in mid or 
laterlife, » 

PuBUc Incentives to Encourage Ole4:r Workers 

NCOA's experience with title IX, clearly con&ms that older people 
have much to oflFef in iet-ms of public service Employment and that 
such wo;fk provides tiheih with needed income Rn(£ personal satisf ac- 
tion. This need for employment among older workerd is great and con- 
tinues to grow; yet there has been little governraentjil response to this 
nfeed with the exception of the SCSt* and foijfr s^ pro- 
j^gnups admiinisteffd by othev or^janizatioils^^ln 'fiscal year 1978^ for 
exairiple, the appropYiatfen for title IX programs will provide- fed- 
"Ijjy subsidiztd jobs for approxiriiately 47,500 oMer persons. How- 
ever, these jobs will provide employment opportunities to less than 1 
percent of the 5.4 million older Americkns eligible by age and income 
Tor enrollment in the program. Most of these 'could and would work if 
given an opportunity. . . 1' • . 

Our experience with the program convindes us that title IX is the 
* only Federal employment assistance program that benefits the older 
worker. '•Bec(^use* of its importance in promt ►ting economic independ- 
ence and self-esteem, title IX should be continued at an increased 
appropriation level. Nevertheless, title 'IX should be^j'ust one. aspect 
of a much broader range of public 'efnployment services available to 
. older workers. While its v^^ie in providing .part-timp work experience 
and detraining should not be underesfcimrited, by itself, title IX's . 
ability, to affect the sewre employment problems*faced by older people 
is limited. Few o'f thefee peMe are interested in receiving a handout* 
They sin^ply want an opnortunity to workJ remain independent, and 
earn their keep; "but thej/ti^nnot depend on the private sector to pro- 
vide them with that opMrtmTity. Nor can tmey expect much assistance 
from the Federal empli^ment and training programs supposedly de* 
si^ed to meet these neeps. * 

An NCO A,; analysis, bf 1973 and 1974 dkta from the Employment 
Security i^tutbmated Revolting System shows , that the U.S. Emplpy- 
ment l^rvice consistent^\provided less service to older job seekers. 
Presumably, older people considere^less likely to be employable.^ 
Yet, when referrM for a job^the older yrorker is just as likely to be 
hired as his younger counterpara. Recent data show this pattern is still 
likely to be true. In fiscal yeaii; 1976, 6 percent of new or reniewing 
Employment Service applicants were 58 or older but only 3.9 percer" 
of those referred to jobs were over 55. 
. Older workers have also been all but ignored in Federal employment 
and training progratns under the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act— CETA. In fiscal year 1977, persons aged 55 and over 
were 3.3 percent of service ^.recipients under CETA title I — training — 
and 5.8 percent and 5.6 percent of recipients under titles II and Vl— 
public se^Pt^ice employment. On the average, less than 5 percent of those 
served by CETA have been older workers. This figure has not changed 
since the oriffinal categorical "manpower" programs of 1965. And^ 
despite the tact that CETA title HI specifically designates older 
' workers as a target group, they have not oenefitea in any significant 
y^ay imder this, title. 

■• . - yt) . ■ - . . . 
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• Thes^ staidatics and th& :findnigs of the TJJS. Civil Rigks (^mmift- 
«ioh study of age disOTmiiiirtato m fede^ funded programs demon- 
isfcnitis^tlat older^^ TO ?ot 
t^porti<kDu^^ iittM ^'wteral empldyn^ and tra^ang 

Twgran^ confinn- 
ithat the major Federal employment atid traiiuAg programs do .not 
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Clearly there needs to be a sfrbnger^'elderal commitment to promot- 
iiig employ^ middle-a^-and. older workers, 

^iCOA!|$ eii^ ?^ine recent congressional iijitiatives, such as : 

; ^ Humphrey- 




; for non-i'el . , xatr . 

• Pro[j|6s^ authorizations for the title IX senior commu- 

mij ser^ and a new emphasis on the develop- 

inifent of mbreflekiWe wbA * ^ , , , 

|^jp5n^OT^ part-time and share(^-job 

y^ ir^ legislation^n tmnitag 

and woA for older workers; the, (rreater emphasis on 

eauijbtme 8^ in both bills, a new, albeit 

Nsinalip jiKis^^ retraining; and 

" - the Age DiKsrimination Act of 1975 to 

v;nioi6-?o^^ programs such as CETA and voca- 

In addition to supporting these efforts, NCOA urges this Congress 
i;o^<^nSi^ei' furtH^ir ameiidments to the ADEA to remove the upper age 
limitof 70 imd to i^in^ to the 1978 amendmOTts. We 

iiopeiT^iiffl^ through this committee and others^ will monitor closely^ 
tl^^ff^ks bf' the transfer yof ADEA enforcement authority to the 
"i^ Commission, and be willing to in- 

crease th0 size, training, and qualifications of ADEA enforcement * 

Ijstkff^iB^rdleWbf location. _ . 

C'there arie ejccciitive responsibilities which the Department of liabor. 
should assuiihie to assist middle-aged and older workers : 
«1)0L should undertake a comprehensive review of recent research 
. : and devel(5pment:fi^ pejfownance of older workers 

and provide for the dissemination of thes^ 
app^priate Government and private agmcies. ^ \ ^ 

* pOli shbiild institute a nationwide/ public information program 
which would make employers and the jgeneral public more aware of 
the techiiiques .which have been developra^for relating functional abil- 
ities bf workeiis to the functional requirements qf specific 'jobs. . 

Unemptoyraeht statistics collected arid presented by DOL shquld 
include^ the discouraged worker so that they inore accurately reflect the 
bleak ecohomic picture of the older worker; and ^ . . 

POI4 should require that the older worker specialist positions be 
reinstated as full-time or part-time equivalent positions in the na* 
iipnal, regional, and State offices of the U.S. Employment Serdce/Jo> 
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^Seridoe,\fm be provided to such specialists to 

*ensurevthfidn effectiveness^ v*^^ . ; ^ i >. . • ^ . 

KGCMlloofe-fb^ this committee's . 

e^aianiatifintii)^^ and lifelong learning; and > v 

apprteiatei3<ie^ppoi*^ v * 

SIAXEiaOT BSICKFIEn)^ 1BXECUTIVE ,BIB^^ 

' HATIOHAL BlilnBED TEAGHEBS ASSOCTtATIOK/AMEBICANvASSO-^ 
/ ^ CIAtnOW OF BETIBED lE BSOHS ; ^ ACC bMPAinED BY HM HACK-" 

^ / and public policy implica- 

tions of the. "giraying" of America are. profound and must force us as 
a hatibn to reexamine our policiis'^ toward older Americans and ulti-r '. 
mately to, jrestructure the Government institutions and pr<jgrams which 
serve , them. Li addition, the expected continuation of a high rate, 
hardncofei inflation spiral dictates that we seek out more adequate 
ways to insulate from inflation's effects both the elderly's income and 
the fiiiancing Q.f Government programs on which they are extremely 
dependent. 

^The -demographic trend which clearly indicates that the propor- 
tion of the population age 65 and over will expand rapidlyj especially 
.aiter tiie year 2000^ is not alterable. But trends toward declining labor 
^orcepa^ 

Our associations believe we must begin now to make the changes 
of the magnitude necessary to reverse these trends. We must allow 
ourselves sufficient time for sound planning and lengthy transition pe- 
riods in order to permit an orderly and incremental evolution into a 
rational policy structure that ends up allocating increasingly scarce 
resources efficiently. . 

Our blueprint for this .evolT\f;ion involves restructuring and relat- 
ing current incbme support programs, eliminating barriers and dis- 
incentives to elderly employment, encouraging and actively creating 
job opportunities for older persons through the establishment of ci^ 
eoricaf Government work programs, and providing educational train- 
ingandretraininff programs {o back them up. ^ ^ 

^The elements or our blueprint are as follows. First, the social security 
system^which is and most likely will'remain the cornerstone of elderlv 
income— should be transformed'into a national pension prpgroib which 
has earnings replacement as its dominant purpose. The ''minimum-, 
floor-of -income-protection" function would be t]ie responsibility ^ of a 
revaiiiped SSI program. The basic characteristi^jitf this new program 
include: 

A much less weighted — perhaps proportional— benefit formula tnat 
awards benefits which are strictly related to contributions and replaces 
at least 60 percent of preretirement earnings. . - . 

A gradual plying out or deemphasis of current welfare and socia^ 
ad^uac^ are increased to achieve the desired replacement ratio. 

TObe availability of full benefits at age 65. 

The eliniination of the earnings test, a severe work dismcentive. 

i'Sm aDDendlx 1, Item 1, pa«e 885 ; Item 2, page 837 ; and Item 8, page 840 for supple- 
nStSSTrobmlttedbyimTA-AAKP. 
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Th6 iniai^ji^ benefits for those electing 

to work after age 66 and po^pone applying* for^ 
« y !^idveii:3afl^<^ aocpmjplii^ed with respect to 

tho^'n<^'i>tcii9^ doVejned via an incentiye/^isincenwe approach; . 
. and ^ =; • . " . :V ^ ■ 

Pay-as-you-jg^ financing fro payroll taxes with an additional gen- 
eral r^trenUe mediaiii3inB.ta^ a^^ as economic safety nets protecting the 
' program from Mffh rates^f inflation and im \ 
c. This ciish and ihSdnd benefit means-tested programs, dominated by ' 
SSI, muist be reformed and improved so as to be able to take up the 
prftSflTit ' TpiiiimiTTn -floor.-nf -iTirome-protection fimctions of the social 
securii^ system and fid serve those elderly who would other- 

, wise twin poverty because of low benefits. The areas of improvement 
for SSxJnclude: \ ^ 

Significiintly increased payment levels with State supplementation, 
encouraged;' \ . ' 

The creation of job opportunities, and referral mechanisms sptecifi- 
cally for SSI recipients with a more liberal treatment of earaied 
income in' deternaimng TO and V 

"P liTnihftA irm nr At Jaast niftiitralization of the harsh effect of asset 
limitations and resource exQlusiphs on eligibility. . \ 

The se^xld major component of our blueprint relates to, fostering 
gteater labor fbifce participation by the elderly. Government policies 
igaxid aictions whidji* encourage or force early labor forcfe withdrawal^ 
are imposing seripos and unnecessary costs on our economic system ' 
and must be reversed in light of future demo^aphic trends. Employ- 
mdit must be lookedto for a larger source of mcome supplementation 
for the fiitui^* elderly who would, in the process, become less depend- 
ent on government benefit programs. Tlie older worker employment 
strategy would include the foflowing public policy elements: 

Elinunation of major barriers to employment including mandatory 
retirement , at any Iftge, ^ 

Elimination of disincentives to employment mcluaing the. social 
security earnings limitation,- - i j 

Creation of employment incentives bj all possible means, including 
benefit restructurmg— such as actuarially increased social security 
benefits-^and special tax incentives for employees and employers. 

Creation of ^b training' and retraining pmgrams to prevent skill 
obsolescence and maintain older worker productivity ; and 

Institutionalize and vastly expand thjB already successful national 
older worker' program embodied in title IX senior community service 
emplojTnent prograim. ' , . 

"The third aspect of our blueprint involves improving and expand- 
ing lifelong learning programs for the elderly, with an emphasis on 
learning and education as a means of skill development. This objec- 
tive should be pursued in a multifaceted manner and facilitate the 
emergence of older persons as a viable component of the work force. 
It is our firm belief that Congress in cooperation with the Depart^ 
merit of Health, Ediucation, and Welfare must assist in the. redirec- 
tion of lifelong learjuing into the new areas of work, retirement and 
continuous leamingj To do anything les^ would be to develop policy 
in a vacuum ignoring the direct impact the economy and work pat- 
terns are having lipoin the education needs of older adults. 



.^jQSt as <dUI aj^^^^^ ^jing of America, 

a)c»i£li^^' of its pioneeriing youth, 

hiui talnit t^ part of the biaatiity . This development to a mature 
- HPfiAfcy ^ hj fhiBLfiU^n^ng.^^ of the population over 

6^ ^jiBXBl^^^ years of age better 

d^maxt^itethe'i^i^^ < 
\ At tlU^,^^ 6iC only 1 peison out of 25 was age 65 or 

o^d^r^Jrefn^^ percent of the total population. But ad-* 

Vjl^cesinilk^e c^ ixifeiptious diseases and the Knowledge of nutri- 

tim that ^K^^ d die first several dec^es of the century 
Ki^Jed <£iBm^ By^30, 1 out of every 20 pVsons was 60 years 

of emge or older, a proportion of 5.4 peircent The depression years of 
thie l980'8 8a:v.a aharp advance in me proportion of the elderly to 
6.8 petcent of the popimation. The Social Security Act, landmark lejps- 
Ji||ai(mw the of the elderly and the needy, was passed during 

thiimiddle of tl^ij|dte^ 14, 1985. 

' During the fixst years of the century,' the elderly population 
donbled to nearly 1 out of 12 personft~8.1 percent. The geflerarRse in 
the number of bimhs through the earl^ 1920's, declines m age^sfjecific 
death rates, aiidxhe heavy volmne of ^immigrants, especially prior to 

World War I, :^ere aU factors contributing to the continuing mcrease 
in die elderly lk>pulatio 1960, the figure became 9.2 percent in* 
creasing to 9.8 percent in 1970. By 1975, 1 out of every 10 pers^ was 

^65jear8of age or older— ^10.5 percent: . 

lafe exped^an^ rates after the agia of 65 were also advancing; the 

'elderly population was maturing as a segment Q;( the population. In 
i940,at age'65 the average male could expect to live 12.1 more yeaxd 

..and the average female 15 more. By 1970, the average male could 
expect to live 18.1 mcire years after ace 65 and the average female 
widened her advantage over the male by expecting ^to live 17.1 more V 
years after that agi^ 

This trend probably will continue. By the year 2050, life expectancy 
should have increased another 3 years for men and another 4 years 
for women. Indeed,, these figures may prove to be^gross undere^tiT? 
mates; advances in medicine^ preventive medicine, improvements lin 
the .living environment, and adoption of more healthful lifestyles 
mav well accomplish more. t , 

The forecasts for the continuing expansion of the 65-year8-and- 
older segment of <he population are quite reliable well into the next 
century^ because we fere projecting the lives of an existing popula-. 
tioa. As can be observed from' table I, the over-65-years-of-a^ seg- 
ment will increase slowly from 10.7 percent of the population at,^ 
present to 12.1 percent by the year 2000. After the year 2010, thfe 
elderly percentage will begin to take wings again as the postwar 
bkby boom is converted into a senior boom. By the year^2M0, 18:2 
percent of the population wUl be 65-yearsrof-age or older, nearly one 
out of five Americans. . ■ , ^ ^ 

The "older" segment of the elderly population is also contmmng 
to grow. Eeferenoe to table II reveals that, by the year 2000, we shall 
have 14^2 million persons iage 75 and over — 45 percent of aill elderly. 
The number of elderly of advanced age, 85 years of age and older, 
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will incmasb fx^ miUion today to 9.7 million by j^e year 9000. 
£1 peroantafje tenna, that is a SO-percent increase, from%9 percent of 

' IV 'inB 65 yrars of age and older 

ooifld^'iJsicrl^^ 1077, the sepient of the 

VbpQl|i^(!ipi^ aged StL aiid' older already^ represented one out of five of 0 
4lie:pdptilati(>^^ IBj the year 2080, it may well be close to one oat of 
tHr^of thiej^j^^ * 

TABLE U-dDERLV AOC «IOUn AS A POKOITAfiE bir 1^ TPTAL flOJECTEO POfUUTIOtfl TOR SOECTCO 

.-..TOUB.fWlOO W77-a050 

. ^ ^ ilTI. ISi) tllS. 1180 'ifW »00' 2010 2030 1060 

^^ps^MifMnfi^.,.^.^ m.! 222.1 232.f 241 9 29l7 200.3 27S.3. 300.3 9111 
" "Si 84- 210 211 2L0 216 20.4 21.0 24.$ 11.7 210 

lEEEi:: % j^^^ '!:! 'H \\ W 'II 

"^ll»tiirtttl»iiitw»CBM. 

TABU lU-ANNUAL mteCTKMS OF THE POrUUTION BY SOECTCO YEARS AND AGE GROUPS 



Itn 1960 196$ 1990 1905 2000 2010 ' ?030 ; 2060 

2117 222.V 232.6 24X5 252.7 260.3 2713 3013 3116 

11.0 11.4 11.1 114 116 U.1 _ 

60, to 64............^ 13 17 11 6 113 17 '111 — « - 

213 El STt 5l7 215 E2 32.9 31.1 316 



Afi flfWptCpMCMiO* 

' 56 to 91»****<M*****M»*** 



S5a±:::~-:-:: « I? ?:! fH «• 

258™-:::::::::=^^ ti II II M H '^I 'IJ 'il 

69 m4 gw?::::::::::::.::::.. . 2.0 2.2 2.5 2,6 is ■ 17 4.5 16 15 

8«MoM.J. .......... . 212 24.7 . 27.1 29.6 31.1 3L 5 34.6 ^.6 514 

TolaloMr54ytiirtofitt.rf.- *3.5 418 41 8 50.3 51.6 . 54.7 67.5 611 91.4 

Noli^-AbQVt ifltormaliQA abilraetod from U.1 Otptrtrntfrt o' Commtiw wntrtoopj^^ "^^f*?-!!iifl! 
of IIM UflM SMn, 1877^ 2090,'' tw^M P-^t Na704JttiiMl JMhf ISn^ 



The social and economic implications of the maturing of America 
are profound; unfortunately, they can only be touched upon briefly 
here. Our social institutions can ho longer be oriented toward the 
younger population. For example, our schools — technical, prof es- 
sionai, and those^ dealing witli the humanitiesh-must fully address 
themselves to the task of continuing the education of the elderly. In- 
deed, aJl of bur institutions ihust adapt themselves to our changing 
society. Because Government has so large a hand in the financing of 
our institutions, it6 role in this change must be deeply studied. Our 
resources are. finite, and the strains of stretching our resources have 
become painfully evident on all sides. 

Our remarks will tend to dwell on the economic aspects of a matur- 
ing society, a tremendous subject. We must immediately consider 
whether the elderly as a whole are to be merely consumers in the 
: society of the future, or •whether they are to be producers also* If they 
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are to be productivj^ members of society, what is this role to be, and 
; 'What wmbeitalimiktipn^ ^ \ •a'x 

' Prior to the Age Discrimination in Employment Act amendmciits 
. .of this year, the retirement age pf 65, whitjh was determined under the 

briginai Sociri Security 4ct, .had becomfe the limiting* age for most 

•pubiic and private employment/Indeed, many public ^^^^^P^^ Y^?t^ T ^ 

• tirement plans have provided for much earlier retirement. Tlie AI>)li.A 
amendments will give those who so choose tHe opportunity to extend 
their working livi^s, at least towage 70. However, the ^aracteristics of, 
muojii private sector employment favor the younger employee; and 
consequently, many employee retirmient systems relject a marked bias 

^ against the retention of older^vorkers, starting wit4i middle-aged 
■^ workers. As a result, by the age df 65, only 1 man in 5- is in the work 
. force.and only one woman in 12. . . ■ ' , -xi x ' 

Those things that foster retirement at an early age tend cither to 
remove the mature worker from productive employment entirely, or 
promote a secdfid career. In public employment, this often leads to 
what is called double dipping. Strong incentives to keep workers em- 
ployed at any age at which they can perf oym— and choose to perform— 
theV dutie.s need to "be built into retirement systems and plans, the tax 
stnicturefe. and other instruments of public poUc^y. Obversely/eJxistiTig 
incentives that lure workers into retirement need to be removed. In- 
deed, dLsincentives may yet have to be us^d to discournj^e worlccrs in 
the future from accepting enrlyretirertient terms.. . ; 

•Private employei-s have mjich control over the tei^s.of tlieir em- 
ployees' retirement. T]iis is as it should be: But the Fedcml Govern- 
ment gives tax incentives- to empl6yers and eTrtployees for a large 
variety of retirerrtent and retirement savings plnns. The tax laws and 
reinihitions should be revised in these nrca$.so that employnient of the 
elderly is encouraged in the private^ sector and the temination of 
employees as'they approach middle age is discouraged. . 

Our associatiohs'recognize that there are distinct limitations "J try- , 

* ing by legislation to create. employment opportunities for the elderly. 
There is -a great deal of outright prejudice against the older wcorker. 
Much remains to be done by way of educating both public and private 
sector employers that this is a p^judice which inhibits raising the 
general productivity of our society. We shelve too many elderly. 

/ Thei-e arejilso important economic considerations, which lead employ- 
ers to release workers as they approach middle age.>For instionce, the 
employer may fear the assumption of increasing liabilities for the 
eventual retirement of the worker. Many employers believe that the 
middle-a^ed and older employee can no longer cope with the strain 
oi carrying out liis duties to acceptablip, standards. Particularly if 
there is no compensation flexibility-in a downward direction, an em- 
ployer n^ay t)elieve that it is to his economic advantage to replace the 
older worker with-a younger worker— and. indeed, it may well be to 
his financial advantage. » ' 

ifSopTPrrr's TiTKOWAWATs" 

' . THieexcpasive emphasis on ipacliin^^ 
activities and the extremely rapid rated of change have fended to 
make the older worker into one of society's throwaways. The yoiuig 
worker enters into" a world the technology of which is familiar^ 
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ifeiiafc W employ^ 

^J^i^jiaro^^ havet}een 

:;;ip^^ ^^^^ attempts 

fe^^/feViS^mfeo^ arid st^dy xeal^rates :^ gr<TO. w^^t 

A?^^^ we Iw^e expeneiu^d. reoelitly and the i^ia- 

I^Vv^nfeeefesafi^ toioaa . b^mgs.! JVTe . must, alsp at- 

Wbiid:^i^ people, TV;^ imchmg a.pomt.of;dmimiat^^^ 

te^^^S^^g^ those machines., 



-^^^^-^^^ retire our middle aged and elderly, mt^put 

;^J:^te^ tiack to the- past y^hen continumg^uence 

S ^^ijoiild rbi couhted^ b^ of the new economic^. The solid 

^ icoro^ the. I960's seemed as though they w<>uld 

i^ipr^n in this past^^ that there might be limits to growth dictated 

^ - ^ to the enviroitment in which we live. Nqt top 

J V tweil^^^r^^ both the knowledge arid the .mechar 

V »iTisiris:in o^Fedet to perpetually fine;tune the economy 
^ i ifikithal^inflatiw , i J^^^, rruL 

■ '^^ Elevatjp^^^ the Jate 1960 5. ims 

•^ Inflatibri is a hardcbre^rate of iriflation, which economists distinguisli 
^^^^ it continues m good times 

ii^^M Wdv^l^ the-recession period of the business 

^ycIe. Wh^^^ After 10 years of debate over how we are 

no workable solutions have been found by 

; T^^3FedeiSl:(5k^ ' . „ r^^^ 

^ The Subcb^ Stabilization of tlie House Com- 

' -- mitte#ori'Banki^JPiimric^ Affairs has recently released., 

' its Second AririualHReport on Inflation. Although ^onsume^pnceii^^^ 
r^-flatibri hasnow tel^ of 10 percent annually, the report 

<>f the subccimm expressed some hope that the present jate 

ihiffht moderate to some degree. No expectations were expressed at^aU . 

V that the rate of tiriflation might fall back to the levels which prevailed 
^^-v5nthel950'sarid:i960's; / , ,i , ' ^ ^ 

^' Elevated i^tes of peraistent inflation hold the gravest consequences 
• ^fot the eld tlieir personal financial arrangements 

: M^^fer, buf the'income mai^^ and income support arrangements 

: <)f the Federal, State, and local governments are forced to meet with 
increaigingly severe problems in funding the payments, which must be 
indexed to', offset higher prices. . These financing problems are^ often 
: partly iriet l)v thrbwinj? the losses of inflation on pensi oners. ^This may 
Tie dbnebv lOToringiriflation.bv partiallv ignoring inflation in making 
•only ^aiitiai pension^ adjustments that do not offset fnlly the effect of 
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peSIfoTpiSrin^nt., fargely because there is no way that the size and 
^ost of those adjustments can be known madvai^ce^^^ 

commint at length on social security l'^'^^' jfg^S^^ 
JtIa Bhnrt and lonc term. The loHg-term deficit wa? created in part Dy 

?o"e rSnd ourselves of the prime reason for the short-tei:m deficit 
'"oA^nmstees, in their 1976 ireport, blamed the short-term 
imbalance on : - . ,« , _ 

. unprecedented afiJfcanantielpated inflation to r^.^/^g" anS 
i^^jTnd'-r^Iti^^^^^ at higher 

levels thaiL formerly anticipated. 

Although passage of the 1977 amendments leads us to^resume 
tih^^?e hfveSealt^th the Bhort.*erm financial p^^^^^^ 
security system, we must remember that a continuation of yery mgn 
iS of^rsistent inflation, such as we are "^^^^^^^^^ 
was not anticipated by the system's actuaries "^'^f 
persistent inflation is not restrained m the short term, we are certain 
, the patient will soon be back in the operatmg room 

Congress has taken many steps to. reduce POJ«^y^°"f£'i^?jY 
which have not been without considerable «ffect TT^e difficulty is^to 
assess the chancinjr impact of poverty among the elderly of a lar^e 
nuXr of P?de?alf State, and local programs which provide a hodge- 
pS"^ of Vo?h cash in-kind benefits Studies by 
budget Office during 1977, which tookj^n-l^nd. benefit income^i^^^ 
count, came to the conclusion that poverty among the «^^y ^^^7^ 
dropped to as low as 6 percent. Our associations believe, that the 
poverty ratels much higW, particularly when ]"<iPf<i by poverty 
Ea?ds which take into^accoimt the disproportionately larger needs 
of the elderly for medical and other forms of assistance. Also, large 
numbere of Sderly fall into the near-poferty group Therefore, their 

inditioJ can easily deteriorate '^'^Pi'i.^y .^^^rrw^lXtS 
ing at elevated rates of inflation. In our associations' view, inflation 
remains the implacable foe of the elderiy and our No. 1 economic 

problem. Measttbino iNTTiATioN's Impact . 

So concerned are we over the pncoing inflationary spiral that we are 
now working with one of the leading econometric services m order to. 
define the eifects of inflation on the elderly, m terms t'^eir wealth, 
income and expenditure patterns, taking due consideration of the off- 
setting assistance of various government programs designed to main- 
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iliii,^ widely, assumed that theelderly 

y ; SffiSSS'lSS^^ WCAuse then- income^t«id|_ 

au^M^eroy^^ inflating doUara, , tend to 

I ^ of hedging: against inflation. 

^ invested in 

#^i:^^SSmSE^.t»^«»^*^-^^ atfpresent levels £infla- 
• > ; iSSs^^ savings erode away dnnng longer 

f I; ; Sfet^ th^ Q independence and ^igmty in the 

we yill be 

o/varying inflation rates on assets and incomp 

i these studies will, jolt the CongreM ana 

■ S iSfice^n^e* inagmtude of the dependency 

SfiiS^iSSlof^e Ejects we 

dii^ttiS^iSrks, that we will devote a^pedal 
ySSvS that the^iiiiplications for the elderly .can ^f^J^^^^JF 
ifc /S^etail. Thterrecommendations of the associations ^.faj^oj^ 

mature population willbe cjearly 

^^^^S^^rnst pf our introductory remarks that demogra^.ai^ 

: thinds dictate a complete restudy of Pol»<»es 

-i:: 4S respfect to employment opportunities for the^elderly and refa^^ 

■ -■l^SSSTblderiS pulafion from P™d"«=t^^\«™^°y?"^lJSfa: 

Sg of America dictates our enfeouraging in"9V%'^ t?«fd 
elderlv into the productive effort as we move into the fu^re, the trend 
; SSSn of the elderly into idle , consumere 

ne6ds t<>be;reversed. Because the elderly, are ^^ing as a segment of 
- btiTsociety and because inflation hits them with particular force, the 
: need to restrain persistent inflation is becoming more^important. ^ 
mriallv. our irreat variejxif social institutions ^eed to be reformed 

chtogin^^^^ ff™»t responsibilities on our 

: edudrti6n , system. As the^dividual matures he must;be^kept in^the 

■ ^ mainstream. Junking older individuals because they m^ht not under- 

stand the: changing scene is not only inhumane, but it is-in an eco-. 
nomic^^nse— an ienormous waste of national assets. 

^ ^Jl. 'A. 'BiJamain for a New Aotno Pouct for the Nation 

Barrinir some unforeseen catastrophe, the demographic trend ^at 
. we have lescribed isinexorable Astimegoeson wear^^ 

more oldet people, and with the aging of the babv boom cohort, we 
.' are going to have a great many more old people. In terms of public 
t)oltcy, this treiid cannot be changed, it can only be accommodated 
and anv such accommodation requires ratiraial advanced planning. 
'■■ OtheVltrends that we have identfied can, however, be altered or even 
Wersed: We are-reasoiiably optimistic that the dechning labor force 
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participation nnd -early retirement trends on the part of middlo-afied 
and olaer persons, can be slowed appreciably if not indeed reversed ^n 
response to changes that can,' and should, bo made- in terms of public 
policies. Indeed, if the rapid' inflationary spiral continues iindimiii- 
ished for much longer, tjiat trend, in and. of itself, could act as a 
counterweight to the early retii'ement/dccreased labor market activity 
trend as pei-sons begin to recognize that absence from the labor force 
leaves them increasingly vulnerable to the consequences of inflation. 
General recognition that wage income tends to keep better pacQ with 
inflation than other income forms could cause retirees to seek more 
wage incoine-^thrpugli active ejnploymoiit-^and thus help protect 
themselves against at least, some of the erosion in their standard of 
living that high level inflation must otherwise cause them to suffer. 

As far fts the inflation ti^eiid is concerned, the factors that combine 
to produce tlio hard core, 6 to 7 percent per annum rate are strongly 
embedded in our economic structure and are increasingly intractable. 
We ttiink the jnflation spiral entails horrendous consequences for the 
elderly and for the programs on wliicli tliey depend fbr income sup- 
port and health care protection. We believe that the inflation trend can 
stilVbe restrained. However, we are not at all optimistic that the Con- 
gress, the Executive, and all the various interests in the private sector 
have the will to do those things that are necessary to control this trend. 
Indeed, the legislative history of the effort in this Congress to con- 
.tiiin hospital costs— an attempt to which we have given wholehearted 
support— ris a record of a lack of resolve to say no to the special inter- 
csts that are responsible for mucli of the inflation hard core.' Tliis:^ 
sttuatjon leads us to be less optimistic about prospects for favorably 
altering the inflationary trend than we are about altering the early, 
reti^-'^mept nnrl elderly labor market particiiiation trends. 

What is critically needed now and what we hope these and future 
heorin/^ bv tins committee will foster is a blueprint for a new aging 
rSoiicv for tlie Xation. Risrht now, we would like to describe in some, 
detail our thinking on what this blueprint should look like. 
' The sources of the income stream of tlie current elderly generation 
nre pumeimifl. Eaminffs from work, public and private pensions and 
annuities, private savinjTS. and income-pmlncinfy ^sets are just a few.; 
The most important source, of course, is social s«;urity. ^ 

The relative 'importance of each of these- income sources is verv 
much a function of marital status and income level. Tables III, TV, 
and V. whirh wpre taken from an HEW survey of persons receiving 
their initial social security l^enefit awards in 1970, should serve to 
illustrate this point. ^ 

t TABLE IIL-SHARES DF AGGREGATE INCOME MARRIED MEN AND THEIf? WIVES, 1970 

pn percentl . 

Social Private \ Public Asset" » 

I,^ni0 security Earnings pensions pensions Income Dtner 

^ ■ - 

«.500 to $2.499- .:. S i? 7 ? I 4 

fe500tom99 ,.. 57 21 il I g 4 

13,500 to W.499 , 48 22 12 6 S J 

. S 500 to $5,499 40. II \i c . u 5 

$5,500 to $6.499. 34 27 7 | il i 

$6,500 to P,499 ?? I? 1? ^l \l 4 

$7,500to$8J§9 ^ - 25 31 7 }! 4 

$8,500 to $9.499..^ ^ ?| . 12 il { 7 IB 5 

$9,500 to $1^,499 17 39 15 I ^ 7 16^ 5 
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? iJtkough tbfr iof: the different income comppnenis vury de- 

pend&gr.upoii, j^^^ incpme class, and pnarital sSta^^us^r one 

thihg i&' xdewv precisely old. age aaid, suryivprs 

Uisuraiice th income of the current elderly ^p-r 

* eratioiiiahd is likely, to i^ain soior future generations weU..; J^ut 
thatidoee not mean that OASI should not be changed. On, the cony 
firaiy^ otir that the existing prog^-am: must bo 

: cfaang^ed incrementally over time until it, becomea much Jesa.the spcial 
insutubce^pi^ogium; it is ;t^ and :mWh more a' national pension 

^^ ^^^^^wfe) not suggesting some oYemight"' radical alteiW th^ 
-v^ex^ingjirogram but rather a gradual evolution in to. something, mark- 
^edly difierent ,by nature and characteristic. This, sort of.^hang^ is 
notWng new/OASI today diffei^s radically from >yhat it was originally 
(Contemplated; to be ;by Roosevelt's Comniittee. on Econppiic Secu;uty 
and byrtheri935 act atself. Over time, modifications have.'f^een raa^e 
which- V i^^ bhanged : the level and nature of the ^benefits . unfler 

the .progium but -the essential character of the social security system 

• as'^elL r.M-.^.'- . ^ ,•' r-'n v. • : 
V /Perhaps .the most fundamental revision in the system occurred with 

the ; 1939 social security ; amendments. Those amendments mfljr]?:ed a 
ttmiiiig :.i>6int dri /the program's historical .developmeht,..;W3jer|^ 
original system stiNessed Si^ insiiranc^. c^ idea of indi- 

vidual equity— tliatjsytiiat; a pe back from, tile system 

at least as 'much as l^e contributed to it— these amendments stressed 
coverage, vwelfare^ .ana , general "social adequacy" goads. Certain de- 
pendents tm'dfswrvivors. of ; wprkers .were brought into the system, 
payments were scheduled to be^rin 2 yeai-s before they were .originally 
planned — ^before contributors had liuilt up enough "individual eq- 
uity^'-tT^tad^^ p^ were tied to average 

earnings' w a niinimima . covered penod/.th^^^ the link 

between total lifetime contributions and benefit levels. Other changes 
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over the years include! Liberalized beneBt amounts with proportion- 
itdy larger increases for wage earners at the bottom of the earnmgs 
scale; changes in the tax rates; changes in the nature of the benehts-;- 
the addition to medicare^ for.example; the addition of an automatic 
benefit escalator ; wid increaiJes in thel coveted population to the point 
where coverage under the combination of programs that we generally 
refer to as social security is practically universal. 

Ot^eb PiimARr ■ Sources 

The national pension program! that we. contemplate would have the 
following basic characteristics. First, the benefit formula would be. 
much more proportional and less weighted than the^existing_^one m 
order to relate benefit awards more closely tO contnbutions. becond, 
, the system would, on average, replace not less than 60 percent of pre- 
retirement income, in order to give the future elderly a good chance of 
maintauung in their later years a standard of Imng comparable to 
that achieved earlier. Third, two "general revenue" mechanisms would 
be created that would act as economic "safety nets" for the system, 
providing it with protection against the consequences of high-level 
Siflation arid unemployment. Fourth, the program ^o"W^"*^"« 
be financed from payroll taxes arid general revenues on a pay-as-you- 
S SS^th«>nt?ngency reserve funds. Fifth, incentives tliat reward 
^Sk^efforT wotild ^ • pr^t-for example, actuarially mcreased 
bSte for those who efect to defTr apply&g.for benefits until after 
aS^6. Sixth, the earnings limitation, a serious ^o'-k.d™"*^^' 
Xld be elhninated. Seventh, 65 would -^"J^m the age for f ull Ijne- 
fit8.*Eightb, welfare and social adequacy benefit elen^^f^ JJ'J'* 1^ 
chased out and placed elsewhere-or at least be deeriftphasized and 
SnSScL iri a^mSmer different from that of today-w^le pnmao 
ffSwwld be ri^creased in order to achieve the, earnings repla^e- 
nS^Il -SnaUv^^ c^^ be universal or, to the 

f^ntSS^t^Sui^^^Tt^os^ 

the sinele instrument of social security has ^en us§d to tiy to accom 

Sfsh^e dSergent goals of earnings replaceriient and 

KJoSe proSS and has tluis not fully ^rn^J^^j^f jflf 

Sin^we now have two separate instruments, namely OASI and bbi, 

fheSJfng o^t of these two functions between these two rnstn menfcs 

woidd mmit a more effective and less' wasteful allocation of lim^^^^ 

^unKur financial ^resources are not i^^^f^W^ "f/^P^^y ^ 

used to-because of declining P'^"«=t»^*y^«"^ • 

be allodating ourxesources among an elderly population that wiii nave 

vastly McpMided. , ^ . --^ 

"xw. think th. Dl prgfram o-?" ""LtSedyt^S ^'flS'S^.^^&i^^'i^'''^"- 
rately at another tlmt. , . i 
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Second, as should be clear from our discussion below, the addition 
of economic **8afety nets" and the incidental introduction of "general 
revenues" on a limited basis would provide the OASI program as it 
evolves into a new pension program with protection agamst high rates 
of inflation and unemployment and an expanded tax base. This would 
be done in a manner lees inflationary than that 'sVliich the addition of 
still more payroll taxes would entail. Third, removal of the earnings 
t«st, a ma]or wotk disincentive, would pave the way for the. addition 
of incentives to employment and would, in the process, dianpo the 
nature of the existing OASI program* Fourth, clianges in the mix and 
magnitude of benefSe of the existing progi-am to emphasize more 
individual equity and less social adequacy or welfare would, we hope, 
alleviate mnch oi the increasing dissatisfaction with the benefit stiiic- 
ture thai ie heard from working women and single persons.. Finally, 
our suggestions for a "carrot and stick" approach to the achievement 
of universal coverage under a new national pension program would, 
we believe, end up with our either having achieved that goal, or with 
our having placed persons electing to remain outside the national 
piogram in a position where they end up providing tJie progi'am with 
a revenue subsidy. In other words, those groups that are still oijtside 
the present OASI program would stilNiave the option of cjioosing, 
but would not be to their financial advantage to remain outside the 
program. ' 

Although we speak of OASI and ultimately a new national pertMon 
program as the major component— the comerstpiie^— of the future in- 
come stream of the elderly, we do not wish.to ignore the other primary 
retirement systeins that exist, such as the civil service and other retire- 
ment systems of the Federal Government and the approximately 6,000 
existing State and local public employee s;s^tems. Many of those State 
nnd local systems, of course, are already intejjsratedjpith sodial security 
and obviously would be changed as social security -changes over time. 
'With respect to the nonintegrated, primary State and local pensfon 
and ani]niity systems, there is a movement towaixi consolidating 
' smaller — and usually financially weaker and /or loss generous — State 
and local systems into larger county, regional, or statewide systems. 
IVe would expect that trend to continue. However, we would also ex- 
pect many of these nonintegratecl systems, under the infltience of the 
**carrot and stick;" approa/ih to achieving universal coverage under the 
new national 'pension system, to be closed off and eventually wither 
away. . ,f , " 

Some problems that are presently with jits wmild disappear* aiito- 
Tuatically if changes we recommend for OASI as part of oiir concept 
of a national pension system are adopted. For example, it is possible 
today for a public employee to earn a pension or annuity under a 
separate Federal, State, or local system and then work just long onoudi 
in social security covered employment to become fully insured. This 
person contributed the bare minimum durincf that timc^ but still ends 
up with a minimum social security benefit that is totally unrelated to 
liis contributions and that was originally intended for low-income 
earners or persons having had sporadic attachment to the labor force. 
These windfalls are a drain on the system. However, if a proportional 
"benefit structure were phased into OASI as part ofVhe now pension^ 
program, no one would ever get more than an amount strictjy related 

86-780—70 3 
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to vhat hejafftributod* To help tho lower fticonio workci-s or the 
worker whflilkl only sporadic attachment to the labor^mai-ket, tho 
SSI progratoTresponsible for performing tlie mmimiim-tloor-of- 
income protection>f unction, would provide additional income assist- 
ance. SSI woUWscreon out higher income eiriployees from the cate- 
gory- of eligiBles and eliminate the windfall behefit problem. 

Private pension plUns, and other savings aqd retirement income 
instruments Uke Keogh plans and IRA's wouldT^ontinue to be looked 
to in the future as a Source for supplementjiry income during the later 
years of life- We believe this committee ought to look separately at 
the problems and issues involved here. The area is jpnormouslj broad 
and complex. We i^rould, however, like to raise one issne at .this point. 
While priv4ite p^iM"plans cover around 50 percent of citrrent work- 
ers, the rest are not pension plan participants and,cannot reasonably 
count on having a private pension in their future income stream. It 
there is such a comjjfbnent at all it would, under thtj.present scheme of 
things, have to-come from an IRA or a Keogh plan;, T(rtry to till the 
gap, our associatioM'have recommended, the establishment of a sup- 
plementary pension plan program whcrebv employers who do not have 
pension ftlans of tH&r own coiild contribute on behalf of their em- 
ployees—and receivrf certain tax advantages as an inducement to do 
so-^to a^i^ntral clearinghouse, perhaps administered by^^^^^- f 
central cfenghou#could accumulate the pension, credits for those 
workers ftYi whose W?alf the contributions are njade. This cen^^^^^^ 
clearinghcit^ge would ^Iso have to have "bridges" to private P^^nsion 
plans andj)ther eWnts in this income tier to allow transfers of 
credits thaffiVould'aci^inmodate worker mobility. . . 

Before l^vinfxth^kbject of the sources of supplements to the in- 
come stream of till futiire elderly we would like to add a few thoughts 
tliat the>«imitte^'Vnigli« explore. Some of the c&mponents of the 
^future eld#Iv's incdme we would expect to be the samfe as some of 
tho.se 6f the present^noration, as, for example, income from saving 
and other income-ujSduclrtg assets. Thei^ would also bo nn earned 
iiicome comp«nent;Std we would hope and expect that thiit component 
would actually ^$an* in size and weight among the various 

components^ V . if- i j i.« n„ 

^Ve^ would, hf^ever,' e;spect some components to be drastically 
chan^red antl new ones? added. For examplc^^ur associations are ad- 
vocatino-'^mt limited a*mbunts of inflation-probf boMs be ilmde avail- 
able to small savers. T4icse.bonds would, unlike present ones, guarant€& 
a real rate df retilmj^s a possible new income.sour45e,_pur; associations 
[i(?tJie question of whether it is possible for older 



have begun to e5ftM[&i& wio ^ncai^iwn \jx »TA*v.viy^i. kx, ^ 

perso^^a to turn hbmes that they own into a steady source^f income 
and stitferetain tifcse homes during their lifetime. Thq fconcept is 
referred' to as revei||B* mortgage and is one that ought to be explored in: 
detail^^V i : * V 

Wh^ M^aS^ Done to Chaxoe Whai* Exists Into WiiA-rfsJ^EsniED' 

Despite^^nactment of the Social Security Amendmwits of 1977, 
the issue of social security financing is still very much with us.* One 
of the factors motivating the, action by the administratipri and the 
Congress to cut income taxes now is the economic need to oflfset the- 



^ See appendix 1, item 1, page 835 for historical account 
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l^^^'^iodii^ that ocourrod this year and tho 

ili^f ; even larger bties that scheduled for next year. Our associations 
.aro oppo^d) asi^ maUer of to increasing social insurance 

: v^;tp$yro a^d cutting income taxes on the other. 

1^?;; jFirtt, such a; poUdy Will^Cieaao the share of Federal Government 
K;^- i^Tc^^ fppm a tax mechanism that is basically regi^os^ive — 

If r ; e^ exi^ 'ilmtthet^ is relieved by devices such 

% to that derived from more pro- 

1^ V - ■ S reduction in unemployment is still 

^ aii^CH^ sense to discriminato against labor by 

etifiidti^ enormous increases in payroll 

inib thb disti^it^^f Higher payroll taxes increase 
T ' the cost of capita! — and make reducing 

?v "^^f^Thard^ ^oirt^ h(^ will end tip losing more from payroll tax 

cuts; hbuseholds not 

rffr supje^^^ gain a windf all via those income 

^^I^Vt^vx^^ importantly, payroll tax increases are 

- ifafli^^^ some other choices available for dealing 
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^^^-^ . in<;reases in payroll taxes to shore 

1a|ii'^^ to us tjiat it would have made better sense 

.- ^iind creatfsd problems to have introduced sonie "general rev- 

- enuesi"^1^^^^^ and for narrow and highly specific pur- 

vjgios^, into the- cash benefit programs to deal with the system's short- 
teitn jGnaiiidial imbalance problem. The excess of outgo over income — 
a aituatioh that has existed since 1975-yis primarily attributable to 
. the'impk^t j^hat elevated rates of inflation and imemployment have 

v had oh the social siecurity programs. The system is extremely vulner- 
able to what goes on in the economy. Since benefits move up auto- 
matically with inflation, the higher the inflation level, the higher the 
outgo from the System. As consumer purchasing power declines — as 
iK'r^uIt of inflation^ higher taxes, et cetera — unemployment increases 
and payroll tax contributions to the system fall below anticipated 
levels. IJie public' policy answer to the social security financial im- 
balance should have iresponded, but in our view did npt, to the economic 

^ ^cATises^^ of "the'P sjrstem remains, even after last year's 

legislation, vumerable to the impacts of adverse economic develop- 
' ments. ' , . . 

In , order tp protect the system fidpm these adverse impacts* our 
associations have, since 1975, recomn^Kshded that certain "general rev- 
enue" safefy net deyices be introduced as adjuncts to the financing 
mechaniism that supports the programs. First, we-advocate a limited— 
•and hot)efully temporary — ^use of general revenues to fiind a portiqn 
of the cost oi automatic benefit increases to the extent that those in- 
creases e^^ level — ^for example 4 percent. As the rates 
of inflation and nnemployihent decline and the difference between the 
rate of inflation and Uie rate of increase in average covered wages in 
sbcial security covered eniployment increases, the annual general 
revenue contributions should gradually phase out automatically. In 
addition to this proposal, we endorsed the proposal advanced by the 
administration Jast 3r|Bar that would have used general* revenues to 

r replace income lost to the social security -system as a result of imem- 
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purpose would also phase out automatically. 

Two Uses of General Bbvenues 
w« ^\a^. \n make it clear that our aRflociationfl continue to espouse 

future payroll tax ^u„^ fh„ payroll tax mechanism 

the system eadi year '^"J by ass nng that the Pay increases 
would be called u^n to the o^t ^t^u^o^*^ ^ ^ automatic 
^;:^A\^^oftZtZ7^M S^SeTom the general fund. 

payroll tax "'2^**?*^ ' r^ovroll tax mechanism would be "freed iip 
f^:Srp^ oftidinSe ^^^^^^ Pff ^" 

nf OASDI is eoinc to be very difficult if not impossible. j 

\V«5oUt^ish to leave this topic witliout some comment on the 
Ji^e of the «5ieral revenues" Which we propose to use for socia 

"^n'X^yihe'forS, it should he clear that our associations 
^.H^vT^hat bv choosinc to rely almost exclusively on payroll tax 
Sr7ases to 'deal wiJT h? short-term financial imbalance of the social 
SitTsystem, the Congress made a serious mistake. We felt corn- 
Sled toSSce in what the legisfative proce.^ P?Pt*^V'^V?, wn^ 
Sd the iSterruption of benefit payments-the 1)1 trust fund was 
irSiected to nm out of assets next year. Nevertheless, ns a matter of 
nrtoritvVnd fl^a firk step in making tlie transition necessary to 
.first P"onty aT^rt "-^ "^^^ ^jti, ^es^ct to their primary income 
'^T^l we J;*g^™ne'fleSsktion to^introduce general revenues 
ISfo OAsSt as a s^stitute for at least some of the payroll tax in- 
erenses scheduled under current law. iTTr A navments 

If our recommendations continue to be ign«rt=ed, and FIOA payment 
^ bi^Jme largeTSid more visible on the pay stubs of current workers, a 



: SmwfSig ^BoVthe stage f or tlio antipayroll tax reaction that 

' '^'^S^&kS'ii&'io^ everyone covex^ «nd.r.thj 
w^OoftSI^WiE^ that we would like to see brought into 
- S ^« recommend a«cariot- 

f Stick'' ftpproadi. We rej^ approach of sim£y man- 

1^ JSSng leverage for aU those cmi^loyeca who firo outside the system oa 

; ^ l?A^dei!^*pOtentlaiy serious adverse^financial impacts on OASDI 
th^rMidd Terojt ffom^wholesale withdraya s by employee groupt 
;Si5^ basis, «istinff,jBoye^^ 

and voluntary coverage and termination options «ider the current 
5- 'B^^ hive significant policy implications. On one*and, some publie 
; 6mpI6yee trroups that have not elected or cannot elect social, secui ity 
v WvSe "fully insured" status through suppU^ 

, mentafor BeaaonalWloyment and can expect to retire vrith a benefit 
heavily Trtjighted in.thcir favor in addition to their own staff Mtire- 
1 mentfonefitTWhUe there may be nothing wrong with "double dipping^ 
if benefits are strictly related to amounts contributed to different sys- 
temfl-^nd there are no subsidies involved-there certamly ^S BonM- 
- thing Wttihg with giving windfalls to a select class of persons who find 
tlietMelves^itmiguely situated to take advantage of things— like tne 
' minimmn binefit— that were never intended for thom. 
: On the bttifer hand, we recognize that there are substantial incentivw 
" for public embl^ee groups even now to come into social security entt 
resdr^dthe option to withdraw. Social security benefits are increasinrfy 
•valuable; that is, indexed fully for inflation and completely PortaWe. 

entering the system, benefit rights oan be obtained quit^y wit^p. 
the cost spread over all covered employment. After dropping most pt 
these' costs .on;.the system, and after having participated just long 
enough for mo^ of a covered group to acquire fully insured status, tne 
option to terminate can look attractive. Since old-age beneht nghta „ 
"for" fully insured individuals are not affected by a termination, those 
terminated contribiition amounts can be accumulated for the purpose 
of providing « supplementary, age-related benefit under a separate 

system that mbfe than offsets the amoimt by which the social security 
benefit would be reduced because of the years of noncpntnbution ^o^ 
lowing termination. Not only do these individuals derive a signihcarit 
advantage from social security's weighted benefit formula, but they 
can also expect to obtain the advantage of subsequent liberalizations 
in the cash benefit— OASDI— and hospital insurance— HI— programs. 

ITie financial burden falls on everyone else in the system. 



Bisks of Termination 



But termination, of course, has. its risks. First, failure to contmue 
contributions may result in a loss of disability protection and impair 
currently insured status for certain-survivor benefits, lump-sum death 
payments, and chronic renal disease protection under tlie III program. 
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Second, if; after termination, a sopnrato pul>lio cinployoo system is 
established which attehipt« to guaranteo that l)onofitfl to*1)o paid will* 

• never bo less than the amount that would have Iwon paid if sq<Mnl se^ 
.ciirity coverage .had been continued, the punrnnteo may not ho kept 
with respect to those not fwlly. insured at time of tomiinnt ion. Con- 
sidering the. decree to which sooinl security and medicare iHMJofits 
. hjive bcwi liberalized and extended in the past, and especially in vi(V\v 

. df the alltomatic cost-of-living benefit incrpasos uitder piTscnt ftiw, the 
>cost consequeiices may undermine any separate system jni^rantoo. • 

Third, for those members who are not fully msunMiat the time of 
termination, and for new workers 8ul)so>quontly hired, withdrawal may 
mean that they may never be insui*ed for retirement, survivor, dis- 
ability, and III benefits. Once a jurisdiction opts out of the j^yatem 
under present law, it cannot come back in. IVforoover, as time passes, 
/.he number of q^uarters of coverage required for fully insiued status 
will continue to mcrease to 40, thus making it increasingly difficult for 
young or future public cmplojrcc^s to obtain l)onefit rights. . 

In our view, and from the point of view of national policy, there is 
little that cjin be said in favor of withdrawaJ, and what can be .said is 
clearly outweighed by the likely diminution in Inmefit aiul ik>st-of- 

' living protection for current and future public employees affected by 
the decision to terminate. Therefore, action ouglit to be taken to 
8tronj|thcn the disincentives to withdraw and iucivase tlic incentives to 
enter the system on the part, of at least those who are presently free to ^ 
dp so. Conceivably, current law could Iw changed to eliminat(\the right 
-r-TO withdraw on the part of covered gioups already ^participating in 
social security. However, such a change woidd entail sid>staiitial 
lenrnl— and even constitutional — problems and certainly w6uld not be 
fair. 

Therefore, we first suggest that the employees of participating cov- 
ered groups should be given the opportunity to vote in a i*eferendnm 
on'withdrawal — if a jurisdiction elects to withdraw — even if such a 
refei*endum cannot be made binding on participating juri.sdict ions and 
even if it has to be conducted by the t^ederal (Tovernmeut. Employees 
fnust be provided with the information necessary to make an informed 
judgment and l)o given the right to cxpi*ess themselves. 

Second, with respect to the public employee groups which may enter 
the system in the future, the terms of covci nge agreements should vSpec^ 
ify that the option to withdraw is subj^t to approval by a two-thirds 
Vote. 

• Third, benefits should be frozen lis of the time of withdrawal for 
those who elect to opt out. 

Fourth, the introduction of some general revenue financing into 
social securit-y would act as both the incentive to come into the system — 
in tlM^case of those who are not presently in— and as a disincentive to 
withdraw, on the part of those already in on a vohmtary basis. To the . 
extent that any such genera] revenue come from income taxes, those 
who elect to remain outside this system will end up paying for some- 
thing they cannot receive. . . ^ ' 

Fifth,' the phasing-in of a new benefit formula tliat would be pro- 
portional or nearly so and would replace not less than 00 percent of 
a worker's average monthly indexed earnings amoimt — imder the new 
decoupled approach in calculating future benefiits-;-would result in a 
bienefit reasonably related to contributions and in the process eliminate 
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mlalnAim tdd tni^t^a bmt&i windfalls that prwenUy oin go to 
mmm whoiprntftiir 0M«n in non-iooial igounty covered omploy- 
, tettxt Oxvifor^iOmUtion between benoflU and contributions coupled 
Wfth the laSodwJtion of limited amounts of genwal revonno would . 
lea^ ffioupa that are outside the system or leave the iystom at a dis- 
advantaae.^S^l7i the fact that the number of quartora of covorago 
f«duii«alofinlMr insured status under social security is increasing 
aittUanatJafiylne^ who try to split thoir employment 

. betwetti sodal security andsome.othec system but who spondloss Uian 
10 years in social Miottrity covered employment, will have made lo 
ye«rt» w^rth of oontributTona to the system and etiU be ineligible lor 

^"5jiwSoSowtiSlSa^ appifoach, we must, of 

course, irive to those groups—that is, Federal employees who are pros- 
antly MMluded from social security and could nqt come m even if thov 
?fv> wanted to—at least the option of coming in. If they wish to remam oUt. 
' thIK deoisioB is up to them, but they^jrill pay a pnco for it in terms at 
ai^bsidies they will be making to the dS^ big program. 

ISSUSS, FdE OOKSXDBRATION 

' W6 do not wish to Wve this subject without commenting on soUte of 
' the issues that would have to be considered if the Congress ,wero to pro- 
ceed to mandate coverage fot all public employees not presently in 
the system on a date certain, rather than following the incentive/ 
i disincentive approach that we recommend. First, there may be consU- 
■ tutional impediment»— in the light of the Leaffw of^ Ottta decision-- 
tulthotJjrh tlMit is not likely.* Second, jurisdictions with eraployceg not 
^ ijoveted by social security have separate -pension or annuity systons 
aesitfned without taking social *K;urity benefits into account Ucn- 
wOIy, benefits and contributiohs are high; if social sccunty were 
then simply added as a supplement, benefits and contributions for both 
eK»loyeea1^ units of government would likclv be excessive. More- 
oIlKpnoe aome States have constitutional prohibitioife against reduc- 
tionlpn letiremeQt benefits— like, for example, the State of New 
York— those benefits c(Ald not readily be reduced." 

To uL the' only reasonable means for mandating universal coyer^ 
wre w&*be to mandate such coveracc only for new employees hired 
alter the effective date of the provisions of thtf necessary legislation. 
States and localities that are not participating in social security 
would have to be given reasonable time to establish new career retire- 
ment program*— fot those hired after the effective date— that take 
into account social secnritv as a^^first benefit tier. The old systems 
woiild.have to be closed off with respect to employees employed by 
those jurisdictions prior to the effective date of the mandatory coy- 
erage. They and those alreadv retired would receive tiieir benehts^ 
from the preexisting system during their lifetimes. ^ 

The present OASm programs, we have said, cgntam pension, wel- 
fare, and "social adequacy" elements, all of which are reflected m 
the aystem^s benefit structure and formula.. The minimum beneht as 
dearly a welfare element. Spouse and survivor benefits fall m the 
n^ore general social adequacy category. Certamly, benefits have less 

^ 8m tm, 1. item 8, p«k« 9^ 'or dltcoMlon of thlJi point. 



to do with amoimte actually cohtributed to the system than^ i;vith the 
size of the OASI or DI recipient's family. 

Under a pure pensioij or annuity system, hov^ever, benefits are 
alTvayis strictlyr related to c6]^tributions: lj^ equity is strongly 

emphasized. Since our associatioiis advocate evolving OASI into a 
pension program in Tvnicli individual equity Tvould oe given much 
greater emphasis than it is under the current program, it folloTvs 
that Tve Tvould tend to favor ch^iges in the mix and. magnitude of 
current benefits as Tvell as' change in the benefit formula as statM 
earlier. This coniinittee, which had a task force look at the issuft of 
women and social seicurity in 1975, recognizes that there is increasing 
pressure building for changes in the structivre of social security bjene- 
fits.' Much af the inequity now being perceived - in the existing struc- 
ture stems from assumptions .made, during the . early years of the' 
system's evolutiory The fundamental one was that the man Is the' 
breadwinner who is responsiblc^for the support of his wife and chil- 
dren, and that the woman is the homeinaker and a dependent. Over 
time, the traditional role of women has changed to include substantial 
periods as a wage earner. That social security does not adequately 
reco^ize the overlap occivrring in the roles of the woman is a source, 
of dissatisfaction that is increasing, especially now since; women are 
entering the labor force in increasing numbers — and thus earning 
social security.credit— partly to offset the effect of inflation on family 
income purchasing power and standard of living. 

Under present law, a woman ai the .spouse of a fully insured 
worker, is entitled to 50 percent of her husband's primary insurance 
amount, even though she may have made no contributions to the sys- 
tem. A woman worker benefici-ary is entitled to a.benefit based on lier 
own average earnings. Any spous(^v,benefit to which she Js entitled on 
her husband's record is reduced by that amount. In effect, she receives 
the larger of the t\vo;rHowever, *if she is entitled to a benefit of her 
owp record she derives an expahdecJ degree of protection for herself, 
her spouse and chiiatGn-^spccially in light of the Goldfarb decision 
and that line of case^. 

There are other factors that oncrlVt to be mentioned. Most working- 
wohien are employed in lower paid occupations and industries. More- 
over, many women periodically leave the labor force' to raise children, 
but those years of nonlabor 'force participation are included in the' 
computation of benefits. Consequently, th^ average earnings pf women - 
"Tend tobe much lower.than those of men and (if ten female wage earners?' 
benefits turn out to bc'little more than what they would have^otten^ 
spouses. It is not difficult, fherofoi.'o. to liinderstand why working- 
women often feel that they receiy^ little or nothing for the <fhxes they 
paid, since nrmworkitigwomon can often obtain approximately the 
same benefits without having paid an5i:hing. / . . 

Family i*'ROTECTibN' Ixequities 

While the major purpose of social secnritv as structured is family 
income protection,, the focus in , the dete'rniniation of benefits'Ms the 
individual, earnings, and status in the family. This can result in other 
perceived ine^mties. A working husband and wife may contribute more 
to social security than a single worker whose income is equivalent to 
their combined earnings. It has been shown that when the combined 
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earnings of a;<»Uple Wb^low 

: viisaany .smaller tJian the 'sui^^ to whach a man, ?^hos© 

eariunga a^;^ ^ <»mbined income, is entitled coupled 

, ijvith his rioiiworkm ■ : .. j. a or • „ 

^iiV' Itv JoeicalM^f oU^ our call for the evolving of OASI intp a 

iriatibiMS penaon pro^ oiLindiVidiial e(juity and the 

.<araul^ , 
- "sbciai secii^ and majdngthem the respdnsibilil^ot ; 

. ; other proCTams/that some em^ be phased out of tne / 

:;ipfA:SI pjwfflwm ovOT time. ^^^^ ne^ pension pro- 

• ■ vgram^ example, pension and annuity systems award benefits as a 
^^'Sfbirni of defeired compensation to workers and relate those benefate to 

^ cbntribtitioM. The benefit' formula usually takes into accoimt botn 
• average ea,niing8 and time spent in employment covered by the pro- 
^^^^ 1^ is": generally available alon^ with a 

W worker dies before eligibihty requirements 

-are nlet, there gprier^^^ survivor benefit or other denva-r 

tiveij family protectioii type bf benefits and, if . there are, the worker 

* genenOlv has to !'buy?' them by paying, more in contributions. _ 

iThe national pension p have recommended would _entt 

' up paving priniary benefits to future retired workers that would be 

■ toudx larger than ^^^^^ 
continued. "Workers and work efForf .would be rewarfle^i.A survivor 
Benefit option would of course be available. Howeverj.other derivative 

V beiiefit^ ^o"l<i ^ phased out of ^ich a pro- 

gram' gradually over time so that no one has his or her benefit expecta- 
tioiis : defeated. That would require, fbr example, that only^ persons ■ 

. who become contributors for the first time after a different, benefit 
sthicture were enacted'would be denied the derivative benefits available 

under oiirrent law. Obviously, that entails enormoiis leadtune ood 
transition, hut it is only fair since persons who are working at the tune 
a;nv such legislation is enacted would have already been contnbuting 
" in the expectation that they and their family members would be en- 
titled to the benefits existing under current law. i. 
' This idea of phasing out derivatives benefits would not mean that 
siich benefits need necessarily vanish. They could simply be in place ; 
elsewhere— perhaps in the SSI program— and funded from general ^ 
sources But if they are retained under a national pension program, , • 
which would not then be a pure pension program, then the financing , 
for those separate benefits ought to come from somethmg other than 
•pavroll . tax contributions of noneligi We contributions, like single , 
persons whb have no spouse to be^ eligible for spouse benefits but who 
pay as much under current law as a similarly situated worker with a 
noriworking spouse. \ ^ 

^ Need for Simooth Transitioks 

Our assodations i^a^ that much thouorht must be given to the 
issues that changes in the benefit stnicture necessarily entail and we 

' Sffixibusly await recommendations in this area by the Social becunty 
Advisory Council and. other commissions that are now being set up . 
to study retirement income support programs and social security, we 

' must empteigize, however, one important matter that we have men- 

. . ^ , .■• " ' ■ 4,2 - ' ' ' ^• 
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• tioned repeatedly — the need for smooth transitions. We are not in 
favor of mtroducing significant changes that penalize persons by 
defeating liieir reasonable benefit expectations.^ 

- Our associations also contfempla^ other major changes in OASI 
but have lliade reference to' most of these elsewhere. . For example, 
we believe that social security benefits ought to be increased actuarially 
for persons who dect to forgo applying for benefits imtil after age 
65. We also believe that the. earnings limitation shotdd be eliminated 
with respect to primary benefits. However, to the extent that deriva- 
tive benefits remain imder the. system the earnings test would have 
to continue to apply to them; otherwise we could Jhtave situations 
where a man xmoer 60 and' working full time, but with a dependent 
child, ends up receiving a survivor benefit on .the death of his wife 
even though he is not at home caring for that child, 

- Before le&vinff the general subject of primary retirement systems 
and turning to SSI and the means-tested programs, we wish to com- 
ment on the automatic cost-of-living mechanism that is used to adjust 
OASDI andJSSI benefits.. We consider it deficient in two respecte. 

First, it is'not timely enough to prevent a gradual erosion in benefit 
purchasing power, especially during periods of rapid inflation. Under 
current la;w, social security and SSI benefits are adjusted only once 
a year to reflect increases in the CPI which have occurred much 
earlier. > , 

Second, the CPI currently used to measure price increases and. 
adjust benefits does not accurately reflect the impact of inflation on 
elderly budgets. The elderly 's expenditures -for basic needs and nec^- 
sities, as compared to other consumers, are concentrated m areas where 
some of the sharpest price increaseis have occurred— housing, medical 
care, fuel, and food. , , ' ^ j.i 

. We' should point out that although we think the use of the new 
urban consumer index will be better for the elderly because it includes 

* the expenditure patterns of old people and of other low-income ^JTOups, 
we will not be certain until we have more experience with it. In the 

lOnP nf thft more recent and outraff*^ou8 examples of this failure to provide smooth 
of their total yearly Income. These months are referred to technically as nonservice 



SEst' year's bill chanced all this. Beglnninpf Jan. 1, the protection of the ^onthly 
asptct was eSminate^^ only the annual test)— except for the first j^ear of a per- 

soS^s fuU retirement Th^ of the earnings limit was preserv.ed dujlng 

Trst ylar of reti7ement in order to^roteot those who kP'i^t o^f <:t^^^^ 
expecting to receive benefits for the rest of the year, from losing '^ose expected be^^^ 
because of the salary or wage income earned earUer .in the year— a result very lllcely to 
occur if only the annual earnings limit is applied. i„f«„«„„ /n<jA\ kop infpr- 

As if this were not bad enough, the Social. Security Administration (SSA) nnj Inter- 
pretcil last year's change in a manner that effectively denlesjhe "fi^st-yew-of-ret^^^^^^ 
monthly aspect protection" to many persons who retired this year or in the next few 
years, in effect. SSA has said that the first year in" which a person, otherw se eUgible for 
social security, has a nonservice month is that person's first year of 'e^je^ei^'T*!®" 
though that was not his first year of actual retirement and even though that first year 
was a year prior to 1D78» the effective date of the change of -the law. ^.'^^^ 
Thus, In the case of an active teacher who leas able to collect benefits for the summer 
. months of 1977 because her earnings in each month did not exceed one-twelfth ct the annual 
exempt amount but who. did not actually retire until July of 1978, 1077 would be con- 
sidered her first year of retirement for purposes of the monthly^aspect because that was 
the first year in which she had a nonservice month. In 1978, the first year of actual retire-, 
ment, only the annual test would apply and that might well cause her to lose all or Part of 
the benefit she expected to receive in the months after she actually stopped working. The 
number of persons who have suffered a loss of expected social security benefit income as a 
resutl of this SSA interpretation and last year's change in the law is estimated at 250,001). 
. NRTA and AABP are choUengliig this and are seeking remedial legislation. 




first montii of publication, the unrevised CPI increased at an annual 
rate of 5.3 percent^ the revised CPI at an annual 6.6 percent, and the 
new urban index an annual rate of 7.3 percent. Again, this is 
only 1 month of erperienc^ but it appears that what index is used 
and when it is used will matter significantly. The^inflation ihipact 
study which our associations will be obtaining from Data Eesources, 
Inc., win hopefully shed some light on this subject and be useful m 
developing and supporting appropriate. legislative remedies. 

, V New Adjusting Mechanism ' 

' To (Correct the two deficiencies outlined above, our associations 
support legislation, S. 1243, introduced by Seiiator Church, that would, 
firsts authorize' the development of a special CPI for the elderly and, 
second, mate the social security And SSI ad justmmt mechanism 
more responsive during periods ht rapid inflation triggering -senai- 
annual cost-of-living adjustments whenever the CPI exceeds a high 

annual rate. • -l i 

♦ The new adjustment mechanism would shorten the time that elapses 
between the measuring period and benefit increase. Our associations 
appreciate Senator Church's continuing leadersliip in tlus area of 
protecting the elderly's benefits from the impact of inflation and 
strongly supported his effoi:ts4p gain acceptance of his bill during 
congressional debate on the 1977 Social Security Amendments. 

llie elderly population in this country can generally be descnbed 
as a low-income group associated with a high incidence of povei-ty 
when compared to the income and poverty status of both their younger 
counterpai-tscand the population as a whole. It is true that the findings 
of various Government studies on levels of income and prevalence of 
^poverty among the elderly differ substantially. For instlince, wliile 
both the Census Bureau arid Congressional Budget Office compile^ 
statistics on the incidence of poverty and use the same income thresh- 
olds in. definining poverty, the findings- of each report differ mark- 
edly based pn whether certain in-kind benefits are included as income 

Definitions of the poverty threshold also vavy among Gpyteiiuent 
reports making a consistent measurement of income adequacy diffi- 
ciUt. The Census Bureau utilizes two thresholds : ''poor," dfefined as tlm 
absolute minimum amount of income necessary for subsistence liv-. 
ing— in 1977, the poverty, cutoff for elderly individuals was §;25906 
and for elderly couples $3,666 — and "near; poor," defined as income 
slightly — 25 percent — above the poverty tlu-cshold but still, net con- 
sidered adequate. The Bureau of , Labor l^fcatistics annually publishes 
yet another mcome ade<juacydndex wjiich lists fequii-ed budgets for a 
retired couple at three different standards of living. 

Despite all these disparities in the measurements of povei*ty and 
the definitions of income adequacy for the elderly, certain characteris- 
tics and trends are quite evident. First, substantial progress has , been 
made over the* last decade in reducing poverty—specially ^pr tlie 
elderly population. According to recent Census Bureau data as outlined 
in table VI, the poverty rate among the elderly has been cut from a 

• rate of 29.5 percent in 1967 to 14.1 percent in 1977. In contrast, the 
poverty rate among the general population only^fell from 14.2 percent 
to 11.6 percent over the same period. 
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fer vft tl^ aged can lar^y be 

||:|^4^;:^attri^ increases in social security l^n^- ^ 

fitey^j^^ the supplepyritaJ " 

p^?'v^ guarantees^ Federal miimaumr 

. „ j^ '- 

pfc^ fe^ ; to Tddch ref ^ence was made earlier dearly 

pS?tS^ • Grovemmeilt transfer progngtms had; 

|jfe'^^;j:;o3^ fioveiiy among the aged., during 1 ^ear ; i 

v)^^ pi^gpams,; 
I^J. ^ vA^ by an, elderly 

11^; ' the subsisteii^ce-based'poverty liife iu ; 

. by social security,' 

* sn the poverty rate among the elderly durin^^ 1976, 

fpp£a : 69.9 to, 21.5 rpelrc^^ assistance programs, such'as SSI>nd' .! 

y^ei«ife" remaining poverty rate from''2L5 to 

iWi i)ercent. ' ■ . 

TABLE VII.~>AMIUES BY AGE BELOWTHE POVERTY LEVEL UNDER ALTERNATIVE IncOME DEFINITIONS;.' 

FISCAL YEAR 1976 



2f' 



>ain]ties In poverty 


Pretax/ 
pretranMer 
Income 


Pretax/ 
postsocial 
insurance 

income 


Pretax/ 
postmoney 
■ transfer. — 
income 


PretaVpost-in-kInd 
transfer Incomei' 

1 ^11; 


- F^tfta Impost-total 
transfer incopiet ' 

' ■ 1 •• - II... 


Under 65: . 
Number In 

thousands . 

- Percent of under 65. 
65 and over: 
Number in * 

thousands. 

Percent of 65 and 
over.- 


11,789 
18.6 

^647 
^9.9 


8,994 
k2 

3,459 

: 21.5 


8,029 ' 
i2.7 

2,686 
16.7 


fi,7lO 
10.6 

2,268 
14.1 


' 5,4ea ' 

- 8.6 

/977 ; 

6.1 


■ *• 

■ ■ -J 
6,886 
.' 10.9 

,^279 • 
14.1 


5/615; ■ 

8.9 

'982 
6.1 



1 Column I excludes medicare and medicaid benefits received by families participating. tn tfiose.proirams; colUmii 11 in-^ 
eludes medicare and medicaid benefits, - , ■ ^ r . - 

Source: Appendix table A-8, "Poverty Status of Families under AlternatlveJpefinittons of Income." Congre;(sional 
[¥:■■''. Budget Office, revised June 1977. .. . ' * 

. V ■* ' ' ■'■ ' '- f 

. In-kind benefit programs, such as medicare/rfiedicaid and fl)od< ' 

. stamps, also naade an important contribution' to supplementing tHe^ 
elderly's income. According to the same CBO study, when the value 
- ^ of these in-kind benefits is cashed out and* included in income, rthe 
' percentage of elderly falling below the*^ove^y. line »in fiscjil 1976 ^ 
w/ J v.- . was reduced even further, from 14.1 to 6.1 percent^— after accounting 
for taxesw Although calculating the exact impact .of ii\rkind benefits 
on income status yields some interesting findings, our assooiatlo:^ 
do not believe the resulting CBO poverty data should be; accepted a?'. 
. a new measure of poverty, especially for the purpose pf comparing 
• poverty rates among age groups. Of alj^^tire ben^fij? in 
J;-^ inJrind category, medicare/medicaid IJgnefits. (5ontnbute thd 
■i ^ "incQme" to the elderly— the sicker you are, thja richer you are? Re- 
ceipt of these sometimes large medical benefits- is, of course, dependent 
on the incidence of illness, which happens to be higher alnong^the 
elderly than other a^re groups. ' -^^ .'J ; ' ^ 

But what these CBO statistics do indicate is {hat, pf all th6 Gdvern- 
& ^ ■ ment programs benefiting the elderly, social security contributes ^he 
niost towa poverty. Howerver, cash assistance /pro^ains, 

W-T:^7 backed by in-kind benefits, have alsofcome tb, share a good poftioii-pf ' 

* . . r . i .' ■ , i ' 
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the burden of incomo maintenance for the elderly. More importantlv, 
however, these statistics demonstrate just how dependent the elderly 
are on Grovenunent transfer programs. ' • • 

A second trend evident in examining poverty data is that therinci- 
dtoce of poverty is togher for the age 65-priis population than for tlie 
overall population) In 1977, according to Census Bureau statistics, 
11.6 percent of all persons fell below the poverty line in contrast to 
14.1 per(5^nt of persSnS age 65 and over. While the elderly represented 
only 11 percent of the total population in 1977, they represented 13 
l^ercent, or 3.2 million,. of the poor population. Similarly, in 1977, 
.16.7 percent of the total population fell into the "near poor" category — 
defined as 125 percent of the poverty standard— while a much larger 
24.5 percent of the elderly were considered near poor. None of the 
Census Bureau statistics include institutionalized elderly persons,^ of 
whom an estimated one-half million are thought to be poor. 
. The elderly's comparatively adverse income status is further sub- 
stantiated when median income levels are examined. Since 1960, the 
aged have consistently had median income levels equal to roughly 
half of the younger population. Table VII illustrates this trend from 
1960 to 1975.^ iui 1975, the median income of fainilies headed by 
elderly individuals was $8,057, in contrast to $14, 698 for families 
headed by persons under age 65. Elderly persons living alone are 
characterized by even greater economic deprivation. The median in- 
come for elderly unrelated individuals in 1975 was $3,311. as compared 
to $6,460 for their younger counterparts. - 

TABLE VIIL-TRENDS IN MEDIAN MONEY INCOME OF FAMILIES AND (JNREUTED INDIVIDUALS BY AGE, 

1960-75 • 

Families Unrelated Individuals 



Heads, 65 plus 65 plus 



Heads, 14-64 Percent of 14-64 

Year amount Amount 14-64 amount ' Amount * 14-64 

1960 $5,905 ■ $2,897 49. 1 $2,571 $1,053. 41.0 

19H l 099 3 026 49.6 2 589 1,106 42.7 

1962 • 6 336 ' 3 204 ' • 50.6 2,644 1,248 47.2 

1963 I*'**'" 6 644 3 352 50,5 2,881 1,277-. 44.3 

19541 '6 98i 3376 43.4 3.094 1,297 4.9 
1965 : : : : : 7413 3514 47.4 3,344 .1,375 ^-S 

1966 7 922 3,645^ - 46.0 3,443 1,443 41.2 

1967 * 8 504 3 928 46.2 3,655 1,480 40.5 

1968 9 198 4 592 3|9.9 4,073 1,734 42.6 

1969 ■ 10 085 4 803 47.6 4,314 1,855 43.0 

1970::::::::':::*:::::: lo 541 5,053 47.9 4,6i6 1,951 42.3 

1971 10 976 ■ 5,453 49.7 4,783 2, 199 . 46.0 

1972 II 870 5,968 50.3 5,018 . 2,397 47.8 

. 97a::::::::::::::::::: 12 935 6 426 49. 7 - 5 547 2, 725 49. 1 

1974. ::::::.::::..^... 13323 7,505 54.3 6.080 2,984 49.1 

1975 - 14.698 8.057 54.8 ■ 6,460 3,311 51.3 

Source: Herman B, Brotman, "Income and Poverty in the Older Population in 1975." The Geronlologist, XV|I, No. 1 
(1977), p. 23, quoting U.S. Bureau of the Census data. 

These 'comparative statistics indicate that, although we^ave made 
great progress towar^d reducing poverty and improving tlie economic 
status of the elderly, much remains to be done. It is true that persons 
reaching retirement age today are i-elatively .better off 'than their 

1 Although these Census Bureau statlstifs do not account for the Impuct of taxes, the 
trclids and disparities In Income levels would be i-elatlrcly simll;ir. 
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predecessors; but n evertheless; reaching' a 65 for many persons still 
"Significantly increases the prbbability that they will suffer a severe 
loss of income and often face impoverishment, and that probability 
increases as the^ annual iiiflation rate spins at higher rates. 

The Gtoal: Earninos Replacement 

. If we are to move toward the goal of jgradually restructuring the 
social security system into a national pension system that has earnings 
replacement as its sole— Or at least; clearlj dominant^f unction, we 
^ must begin now to make changes which will insui-e that the underly- 
• ihg cash and in-kind support programs will be able to take up the 
present minimum-floor-of-mcome protection functioif»^nd adequately 
~ serve-those elderly who would otherwise be in poverty. Benefits avail- 
able under the new national pension system would be related to pre- 
vious employment and earnings, not to the needs of benefi|ianes, and, 
therefore, would be less than adequate for many beneficij^ies. / 
The supplementalv security income. program must be l|oked to a$ 
the main policy instrument available to us to provide Jhe; sort o^f 
safety net that would guarantee minimum income protection sup- 
plement low social security; benefit levels. However, any ^^ransitioniil 
reordering of the present income maintenance structure^^lbecause /of 
its iriassiveness and complexity, must be made in any |l^^<5il^Gntal 
manner so that the millions of persons who are alread| *trei^ely 
* dependent on existing programs would not be hurt in tl* woce^s. 
Since, the creation of SSI, .several inrremontal improx|n<Mts/h^^ 
been madie in its benefit levels and eligibility structur|, that /have 
been of . great value to recipients. Our associations hop^ that/ Con- 
fess will continue in this spirit of making incremental, bi^t extremely 
Necessary, improvements in SSI because this permits ^\s to move 
gradually closer to the ultimate goal of comprehensive re^trii|;turing. '■ 
Some of the more significant improvements enacted to dftte include: 
Automatic annual cost-of-living increases in payment levels so that 
recipients haVe some protection from inflation, a requirement that 
States which supplement Federal SSI levels pass throud^v to recipi- 
ents any Federal cpst-of-livinp: increase, the exemption M the total 
value of one's home in, determining eli^fibility, the provision of auto- 
' matic eligibility for food stamps, and the preservat^npf medicaid 
elgibility for persons who lose their eligibility forV^^:^^ because of 
a Federal cost-of-living increase. - * • 

To facilitate the more complete transition of SS|.mto an income 
support proOTam capable pf carrvincr the largest par|of the minimum 
income protection burden currently being borne by s|jial ^^curity, our 
associations see three major areas of jchange necessr|fy-m^the current 
SSI structure. Those areas involve payment levels, ^mp\qyment, and 
assets limits. The first priority recommendation on olir agenda for the 
. SSI program is to raise Federal payment levels to at|ca,st the officially 
defined poverty level. Current SSI levels fall far shcjrt of ^he poverty 
line miaranteeing eligible aged individuals an anmml infe^meof only 
373 and married couples only $3,413. This Hberalizatioaj.m payment 
levels is obviouslv the most needed {change if wc are e^er going to 
approach malnng^ SSI an income siippoit program';^:hat |s adequate. 
State supplements to this Federal poverty level payr^ent shoukl 
be encouraged by having the Federal Government shai-b a portion . 



ii^i' ^ IniS can be comperisated 

t^^^^^Sim&>^Fed^ SSr benefit to yaiying 

X t^Mp^lemw^ ^''"■^ pressures, 

anVl^heSbi^^^^ somtf^ederal financial backing. 
>4ilB^SSSSS^^e elderly poor in the food stamp^pro- 
? • IS^i^SmolS^y >on^ oi the eWeriy estimated to be 

i vSbSc»y do;iWye them-casW out food ^tamps and com- 
^^S-^ieSat SSi:ben6fits into a smgie cash Pf y^E^nt would ulti- 

^tSsifc^titK^ weirtual cashout otbenefits but with safeguards ttmt 
s tthWauefotihe:* ^e preserved and, 

^idl^^vTcost-mmd/ Tfie val^ of food stamps cannot be pre- 
l^s^S^^SSffort whichcombine SS^'Z^^^\'nSiJ:r^ 
a iLgle cast payment tha^ falls below the poverty level Therefore 
iS^e:^ :n<>t^si^^^^ rciform^ proposals ^I'^^H ^-out food 

stamps by pro^odinff a small Increase ifi SSI payment levels and at 
the same1;ime;d6ny 9SI recipients food-stamp eligibility. ^ 

To fddKtate better coordination between SSI and social security 
^^tiyi6ents,vtt^ of unearned "f'^^^^^^J^^^'^ 

■ Liurity^^^^b^^ under current law should be made on a 

S^iW late. basis i-aSier than on a flat dollar basis. Under the 
■ - cu SSI payment levels are .mdexed m 

the same majmer as sbcial secunty, many -recipients experience a par- 
v:;.;;tiaaecrease in their SSi payment as a result 
^ liviiie increases, and some may even lose their SSI eligibility^ totally. 
Chaining the present flat $20 unearned income" disregard to.a 20- 
per<»nt disregard above that base would, m our view, alleviate this 
situation and result in improved program coordination.. 

EirPLOTMENT Incexttves ; 

Providing employment incentives, and eliminating^disincentives, is 
the second major area of SSI reform. First, we believe tKe current 

.. 50 percent SSI benefit reduction rate for all earned income over $65 
per month is an extreme deterrent for recipients who might want to 
work. This $65 disregard, which was established over 4 years ago, is 
not only outdated but was > initially jet at far top low a level. 1 lie 
earned income disregard should be raised substantially— possibly to a 

ilevel equivalent to the present social security earnings limifr— and au- 
tomatically indexed. J.- T \ u^^ o„^„;„» 

' Second, the Federal Government must actively create public service 
iob opportunities specifically for SSI recipients and back up this ei- 
fort by providing a lob training and referral mechanism through oflices 
admimstering SSI payments. While we shall have much to say on 
employment and the elderly in part HI of this statement, we would 
like to sa;y here that our associations are extremely dissatisfied with 
the complete disregalrd of elderly workers in the administration s wel- 
fare reform proposal. Not only would it have treated earned income 
more harshly than SSI doesfbut old people would ha,ve been mejlifn- 
ble for amy of the 1.4 million jobs the program would have created. 
Government continues to view the older worker as it views the buffalo. 
The third major area of SSI reform relates to the assets test, in 
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addition to the problem of creating jobs and providing work incen- 
tives, the current SSI structure strongly discourages saving among 
low-income individuals and denies payment to needy persons through 
the application of sevei-e assets limitations. Our associations under- 
stand tne intent of Congress in imposing an assets test for SSI eligi- 
bility that would prohibit persons whg are not really lower income 
individuals from receiving benefits. However, we believe the assets 
limits under current law are overly and unnecessarily restrictive arid 
have the effect of denying SSI eli^biUty to many truly poor and 
needy elderly persons. It has been estimated that .12 percent of elderly 
families whose incomes fell below SSI payment standards were de- 
nied SSI assistance strictly as a result of t;^ assets test.^ The elderly 
in particular are unfairly penalized by assets limits because, unlike 
younger persons, they tjend to have, higher assets simply because they 
had a lifetime to accumulate them. By any standard, the assets of many 
low-income elderly are not excessive yet they do not come within the 
restrictive limits and (exclusions prescribed under SSI. 

Some limited progre^ with the assets test is being made. In 1976, 
Congress decided to disregard the total value of a person's home in 
determining SSI eligibility. The Social Security Administration, also 
recentiy proposed to increase tlie resource exclusions— ^those -resources 
not counted toward the asset jlimit-^permitted for the "reasonable" 
value of household goods, personal effects, and an automobile. These 
exclusions were defined in 1973 based on 1972 data and since then have 
not been updated to take accoxmt of the Qftect of inflation on such assets. 

Our associations feel that more substantial liberalization is needed 
of the priBsent assets limits, which are $1,500 for individuals and $2<,S0O 
for married coiipl^. These limits sliould be raised to more realistic 
levels— such as $3,»0 for individuals and $5,000 for couples^and cost- 
indexed to keep pace with inflation. As we look toward major restruc- 
turing and rationalization of the curixint SSI and social security , prb.-'V 
grams, our associations siee the need for a clo^ examination of equitablie- 
ways in which the assets test could be completely eliminated or at least 
its effects on ^eligibility substaritially neutralized-^ertaijily when it is 
obv^ns' thfifc'^ -irptcntion of assets is heeded to mq,intain an adequate 
-stiiiidarji bf'Ji^ing and, fuithermoro, the assets could not be converted 
into.incpine without lowering the standard of living. 

III. EarPLOYiiEXT 

The recent concern with the long-teim financing problems of social 
security has highlighted the growing dependency ratio — the percentage 
of nonworkers, particularly tlie elderly, to workers in the population. 
This has reawakened the interest of some economists and policymakers 
in the wav labor markets work for older persons. In view of future 
demograpnic trends, it has become increasingly apparent that policies 
which.make for early labor force withdrawal are imposin"^ serious and 
unnecessary costs on our economic system and are in need of reversal. 
Interest has recently been raised in the use of employment strategies, 
particularly part-time Aahov market opportunities, as income supple- 
mentation mechanisms for the already retired. Additionally, the role of 



1 Moon, Marilyn. ^'Treatment ot Assets In Cnsh Brneflt Programs for the Aced and Dis- 
abled. "Teehnleal paper prepared'^life the Federal Council on Afflnp Study entitled. "The 
Treatment of Assets In Income-OdpWt^bned Governmout Benefit Programs" (Sept. 1, 1977). 



•poorly fnnctioning labor^mftrkets as a causal force in the retirement 
SSsion itsdtf iSng explored by a number researchers wid it has 

as social Scurity, employment problems m later years, haf e a particu- 
larly adverse impact on earnings histories and hence ini^me^ce re- 

' Itirement dbes'occur. • ■. , ■ • ' •:• ' -^^i .i^^ 

It is also obvious that despite the new recognition^Jhat wha^ , 
'C <m in labor markets is imjportant to older persons;aM«o flie retir&^^ 
.^^^stonsthatse^^^ 

' i^ell for this segment of the population, «sp#Sll> the unemployed 
/ Sder ..orker. 1^1977, unemptjed worl^^^ars of age^or rfder 

remained out of wk un average 7, t^M*H Jpnger than thei^-. 

younger counterparts. In that year, tjtfSM^ijpd ^ork^ra^m^his age. 

Soup comprise/ 22 percent of tho^^ work for 15 to 26j^fo^^ 

Ld^§2 per^t of thSse who had ij^en ^^^^3*.^ ^'"^ weeks oij 

^E?". Marb Eosenblum of the.Ifational Commi oiV^?Pi°yi?f?* 
•and Unemployment Statistics/has measured the extent ,of the dis- 
couraced workerl' phenomenon and found that persons over 55 years 
of age contain the single largest population of persons discouraged 
from the job search because;o^, j6b market reasons. Among males under 
55, there are 4 discouraged 'workers for eveir person coiuited as un- 
employed while among Qiose 55 and above, there are 37 discouraged- 
for every person in the uiieiriployed category. " . , . . , . „„ 
. On the positive Mde, it.is generally not recognized ]ust how ^tai- 
sive labor ^or6e paVticipation by older personsjreally is. In 1974, whUe 
. the participation rate for persons 65-and older was 22 percent for men 
and 8 percent for women, some 35 percent of the men and 17 percent 
of the women did some work for pay; during tlie yef - Focusmg only 
on those persons 65 -to 69, the percentage increases to 45 percent and 
22 percenrAmong the relative^r "youne" elderly, persons 60 to 64, the 
percentages with some labor force, invcavement over the year ^ere 78 
percent.|n4:^tt!ercent. Again, focusing on the 65-plus population, 
what ffoes aSaittialjor markets directfy affects the 6 mifiion people 
who pttrtici3HHBi& directly -and an additional 21/2 miUion non- 
' workmg depenW^ohses. In,brief, it is inappropriate to chroUo- 
logicalfy spHt the population into younger working people and older. 

"retired," nonworking ones. ' . , . . . . . , „„j 

Although work and the income derived from it is an integral and 
important part of the overall income maintenance system and a,n im- 
portant component of the income stream of the ciirrent elderly gen- 
eration, we have too little information on the workings of the labor 
market for older people. • 'a 

Employment rates for the population 55 and older are droppmg and 
, dropping at an increasing rate. It is well known that the average 
m,- annual eriiployment rate among persons 63 and o^^^r has been dechning 
■ • for two decades. Virtually ignored, however, is tlie parallel trend, par- 
ticularly after 1968, for persons 55 to 65, • 4.1, ^ i„„ 
As indicated in table IX, the mean percent change in the employ- 
• ment rate for men 55 to 64 over the period 1969 to lp75 has.been around 
^ 1.6 percent a year. This rate of decline has been increasing by about 
13 percent a year. For females in the same age group, the decline has 
been slower but a decline nevertheless. For persons 55 and older, the 
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dedin^ has arersged about 2 percent a year over this period and the 
rate of dedin6 h£^ been increasing by about 7 percent a year. 



TABU I3C-AHHUAL AVqiAOE EIIPLOYIIENT RATES 



Ymi - . 55p!5 ,6S^ eSplu* 55-64 65 plui 



Malts Ftmilts 



i«n V MS 80.5 27.3 36.1 9.5 

!g— — v,0 7^6 25.6 41.2 9.1 

iSS' ' ■ """" 31 3 78.5 25.9 41.1 J.f 

M70_™ ^- g^J J»^3 23.6 40.9 8.5 

^=1=::::=:;^ |o 7|.6 g-j | . 



What is important- for present purposes is recognition of the tact 
that more and more older persons, at an earlier age, are becoming 
dependent on sources of income other than that derived from employ- 
ment and that this trend is accelerating. This increasing dependency 
has implications for all 6f our income transfer mechanism? and to the 
extent that this declining labor force activity rate is reflective of with- 
drawal by productive, .willing and able workers, implications for 
national output as well. 

The Federal policy , response to older worker empoyment problems 
is found in two major programs- The senior commmunity service em- 
ployment prograin-^CSEP— funded under title IX of t^e Older 
Americans Act provides approximately 50,000 part-time job slots to 
workers over 65 years of age who have experienced chronic unemploy- 
ment problems and are below federally established poverty levels at 
program entry. The program is administered by five national contrac- 
tors ^ and although it has. historically been primarily operated as an 
income maintenance program with, work elements attached, in recelit 
times it has been moving in the direction of a bona fide manpower pro- 
gram with increasing emphasis on unsubsidized job placements in both 
the public and private sector. Originally organized under Operation 
Mainstream, SCSEP is the only categorical program focused on the 
employment problems of older workers. ' x 

The other primary vehicle for. dealing with the employment ditti- 
culties of older persons is the CETA program. It has been well docu- 
mented, however, that in spite of the need for employment assistance, 
older worker participation in the CETA progi am has been well below 
what miffht be expected on the basis of the size of the older worker 
unemployed pool. Although in 1977, workers 45 and older comprised 
13.2 percent of theunempjoved, only 10 percent of CETA participants 
were in this age group with the percentage declming drtimatically 
with age. Workers 65 or older were 5 nercent of recorded unemployed 
in that year but only ^percent of CETA participants were m this 
age OTOup. To date, there has been little or no official explanation for 
CETA's relative inability to provide more employment opportunities 
for. older workers. . ^^^^ 

It has been suggested that since CETA prime sponsors are reqijped 
to place at least half of their terminated enrollees into unSubsidized 
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employment, the probabiUty that « appUcant wiUJie selected Jorim- 
iuf^nrnnnlnt v«rv much depends upon his or her likely emplov- 
Sni^^^oS m<S SelTtb pll«d, most My to. Be initially 
Sofe^ the^^ Tli has l£en caled the "creaminfe" pheno- 

"*sSS^ project directors must work in markets that are biased in 
fav^TbSr workera^d sinee placement rates are a direct and 
SrSit^^ of a project director's perfoma^(», it is likely that, 
ffwtSSTcorreSt. Additional evfdence of tlus. phenomenon 
SS^mSlin the performance statistics of the U.S. flmployment 
^^ S^errS t«^ an emnloyer, older and younger workers 
h^MseSly the same probability of^bemg-hiifed fiowever m 
m4 0^8 percent of tho^ seeking work who were 65 or older and 
only 21 peree^of those 66 to 64 Were ever referred to an employer for a 
?S internum Fif^-two percent of appUcants under 22 received such . 
J^K^SS GiviiiSit we W that olSer worker are on avera^ leg 
■ likely <0 find employment once unemployed and that job servipe 
^ Sed older workere are just as likefy as vounger i^ferrals to be 
SreJ^nce referred, it seems quite likely, that only "better" older 
woAers are being referred for interviews. It seems clear that any 
SSmpt tTimprove the functioning of employment programs for 
older workers, of necessity, requires more complete documentation and 

^""ln^?5iS*SjK^^^^^ the relatively low^participa- 
tiolTrate of older workers in the CETA program has recently been 
offerS by Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall. He j»as suggested that 
prime ST^nsors ten^ to deemphasize the needs of o der workera m 
Seta because of the existence of the catecorical older worker 
program, SCSEP. Again, just as with the phenomenon discussed 
preSSy, there is little if any evidence to support ^iis conjecture 
- In summary, although older worker employmetit and ^^bormarket 
strategies are taking on new importance and a"*»o"gi'**?^^^,^^ 
experieiice several, and to a great extent uniq^ue^PJ»H€m8 in^Jo lapo^ 
market, governmental response to these problertThas bep primarily 
. limited to two major programs: CETA and the cateconcal SCSEP. 
TT?e former is not doing much for the older worker for reasons still 
uncleair and the latter is much too small and restrictive, einploymg 
S than 50,000 of the estimated 5 million who would qualify under 
age and income guidelines. 

SCSEP EVALtTATION 

In June 1976, ojir associations decided to evaluate our senior com- 
munity service employment program and to develop mf ormation which 
was at that time unknown : IHow lonff does it take to get a permanent 
job placement, and what does it cost? How long does the ex-enrol eo 
stay on the job once hired, and how well does he or she perform after 
^placement? What is the level of income transfer payments received 
bv enroUees prior to entering the program, and how much is saved 
when they are enrolled? In short, does the program really work, and 

^*?nJuTvl076, funding became available to enroll 400 additional per- 
sons in our 'own SCSEP. Accordingly, survey instniments wore pre- 
pared and distributed to the project sites slated for expansion. Simul- 



taniddtmly^^rvQy werg^^iabcibuted to/employers who had 

pjermi^6ntly;bti^ 1976<contact 

■ M etaluatioiivwas drawn from the 

■NBT^ the finding generally^ply to the 

.\pro^^oih riih-ty well. The pri^ppal differ^. 

• f ences between^^ we admiiflpBr the pro-' 

. grim (Hwitifcly and that we view 

permaneht/^job placeme^^ eriroflees On employers' payrolls ' as tlie 
Vnma,ry3prbgram^ o^ 
' ■ It was found^t^^ on the SCSEP payroll an average 

;6f .47 weeks b^^ permanent ejnployme^was offered and accepted. 
T^iitninatioh^ dattt collected from 'the dj^loyers indicated that the 
SCSEP piacementj^nce hired, was quite lifely to stay on the job; Over 
. the 2fl months for which data were available, the termination rate 
averaged lesi^ than 2 percent per month and cleclined the longer the 
person worked for th^ employer/Regression estimates, using this data^ 
mdicato that the average time an SCSEP placement will remain on 
the job after accepting permanent employment is.47 months. . 

At the hiring occurredV enroUees received ah 

averalge liburly wage increase of H percent. This is clear evidence that 
over the 4t-week subsidy pe^jiod, the value of the work performed for 
the employer and the value of the work to society morci generally, waa 
at least equal, to— and, ^in fact, exceeded— the wage actually paid. Ad- 
ditionally, after becoming permanent employees, l&x-enrollees received 
annual wage increa;Ses of 8 percent per year. ' 

Ex-enroUees received high evaluations from their employers in eight 
aspects of job performance. Overall, 58 percent of t]ie placements werer 
regarded as above average* or outstanding employees relative to their 
coworkers. ^ ^ 

Also, it was found that, on average, new enrollees had not held a job 
for 2.2 years ; that 50 percent of the enrollees had been unemployed for 
at least a year; and that 28 percent had been jobless for more than 2 
y^rs. On the last job held prior t6;employment, the average hourly 
wage earned was 2.54, with 50 percent &f *the new enrollees earning 
les^jtha $2.30. Savings to the unemjfloyment compensation system were . 
probably smotU, due to the short duration of remainin^y benefits at the 
time of SCSEP enrollment. But, at the time of enrollment, approxi- 
mately 29 jDercent of the new enrollees wore receiving food stamps 
with an average subsidy or bonus amount. of $48 per month. The SSI 
program was paying an average of $65 per month to 16 percent of the 
new enrollees at enroUment. These participation Tatos and benefit 
amounts* were highly consistent with findings of previous studies of 
these two trans:fer>{Jrograms. . * 

Given the. wage rate paid by SCSEPi all benefits from these two 
-programs would be lost by enrollees upon joining the program. 
ThereforOy W^^^^ the food stamp and SSI programs, save $24 a 

m<nith,>0.29: multiphed by $48 plus 0.15 multiplied by $65, wl^jenever. 
SGSEP> adds a person to its rolls, and the pro£:rams. continue to save 
this aihptmt ior feis long as enrollees stay in SCSEP or remain employed , 
pnceplpLced in permanent jobs. 

^ ISTaribus^^cbm of costs end Benefits associated with the per- 

manent hij^ SCSEP ehroltee were estimated and, together 

with infoiniation developed f^^ jpe two surveys, used to calculate 
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J^iii^proi^ ratio, internal rate of 

P5 ■ SS^te^Sfcueg^ m year in tax i^vtoue to all rnu^a 

|*^!^»SS^Mcl$8ft^^^ Federal Goyerri- 

fe^^SiiS^ C(3SSre^ to find hin\ or her a permanent ]ok . ^ 
i^' ?*"Tfi^ te6menOT a permanent ]ob yields a rate of 

p T r&5% ftU .t^a^ approximately 16 percent per year and to 

lil^^T ' <: ottf study 'md ribtiav^ group available^*We had no jyay 

-^•-'^^iBthbut SCfe thatj.given the characteristics 

■"bf SCSEP new enrpllee and emp|oy«r sunreys^ . 

£he employ^ "were poor. Therefore, it is ^ 

-TTvdbuuoi^^^^ very Uttle of the tax revenue returned would have 
ia^'Ekptur^a^^ithout SCSEP efforts to find enitollees ]obs. 
Thfe pfirmanently hire J SCSE* enrollee produces approximately 
.jid 400 dollarsVjrcbrth of economic output during the time spent on the 
Wocram and aftgr pennanent hiring in a net gain in eco-^ 

noimc output! of :.about $12,900 per permanently hired enrollee ovev-« 
the fiS^morittipM If the 1,700 ex-enrollees placed in permanent 
nobs by ourMl^--AAIlP SCSEP during th^ Juno 1974^Jime 1976- 
contract had onlyearned the average minimum wage prevailing over>. 
that period— and we know (;hey.«amed more— the net gain in economic- 
output w^^ould have to^ 

.mhouia^e dear from the preceding discussion of labor ioi'ce-. 
ttwids and' rifflng dependency ratios and tho gross inadequacy of the 
GbVernment's piSalic pohcy response to date, that a work and employ- 
mentopportimity strategy fbr older pei-sons-one that ^represents a 
rational response to these problems-is urgently needed. There are 
creat benefits to be derived from devising and implementing such a 
strategy. Given:the national commitment to the maintenance of reason- . 
able levefe of income among the elderly, any share of that inoomfe that 
can be generated through the work effort of willing individuals rep- 
resents a share that need not be borne by the taxpayer. Ol^ly, afSi- 
tiorial work opportunities benefit older individ^ials as wen,- raifing 
their standard of living, providing them with a^greater feeling of 
^:4»indep6ndence. and. self ^determination and improving thwr^r^^cts 
' ' for maintaining their living standard in tho face of serious inflation. 
' Jiist as clearly, the Nation as .a whole would benefit from, tBe gains m 
^ ; . national income and tax collections that would result from our getting 
' the most from our previous investment in training, education, and 

P exneiMncee , j u ' 

to devise and implement a national, coordinated older 
S t/;; worker strategy, we must, in the process, divest ourselves of scraie of 
the "tenets" about jobs and job markets that have been proved falk- 
ip:' ■ cious by the mairch of events. For example, it is widely held that the:- 
W^'- number of jobs tn the economy is fixed, and must be reserved for the- 
; 'l ■ young.-Continued adherence to this belief virtually requires one to ig- 
■ • noreihe enormous expansion of job opportunities :that 4;he current 
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business cyclo rccovoi*y 1ms generated — opportunities that extraordi- 
nary numbers of married women have taken advantage of to enter the 

labor forde. . i. » i • i. * 

/ Our associations believe that a significant portion of the persistent 
liard core inflation rate, which has become parTpf the annual economic 
scene, is the restilt' of the fact that by our laVs, prejudices, and cus- 
toms we have kept too many of the old, and the young, out of the labor 
force. When we successful!;^ induce more of tliem backjinto the great 
productive stream of tha4)i3|ftry we-mU be easing mahy^ pf our severe 
economic problems. Mo^ hands will help. ^ 

The first element for inclusion i% a national strategy to expand em- 
ployment opportunities for older workers and induce greater labor 
force participation is the eliminati6n of existing employment barriers. 

In our view, there is no greater barrier to the employment of older ^ 
citizens than the existence of legal sanctions that permit discrimina- 
tion. UnJite the Federal fair employment laws that protect all women 
and me&bers of racial minorities; the fair employment statutes pro- 
. toct only some older citizens- and prohibit only some discriminatory 
practices. ' . j i • 

For over two docades,our associations have sought id pevsuaae legis- - 
latures and courts tjhat manQatory retirement violates oasic constitu- 
tional'rights. Mandatory retirement is a practice that dismisses from 
employment many individuals who are competent to work and who 
may want to keep on working, dismisses thom^for an, arbitrary rea- 
son — their date of biilh. Certainly, this committee is familiar with the 
psychological and cost consequences of arbitrary, forced retirement. 
Indeed, fl«€^work of this committee was instrumental in focusmc na- 
tional attention on the evils of forced retirement and the prevalence 
ofnge discrimination. ■ ^ ■' v, , , ^ 

There are at least 2.1 million older citizens willing and able to work 
in an enforced retirement today. Those over 65 have not had legal re- 
course against discriminatory decisions den^^ing them work. . 

Earlier thi^ jear,;^Pongi'ess acted to limit the practice of forceci 
retirement and to stfongtTiPn the protections of the Age Discrimina- 
tion in Employment Act. The associations advocated those changes 
and supported efforts to secure enactment. Those amondrnents pro- 
hibit almost all mandatory retirement imposed earlier than 135; with 
a few exceptions forced retirement before 70 will be unlawful next 
January 1. As a consequence, it is anticipated that a quarter of a million 
older people each year will extend thoir einploymont careers, ^his 
protectio'n of the ADEA will extend to people under 70.' At the end 
of this month, most Fede||ieinployees will be protected completclyi 
jtgainst age-based retirement. 

"Although the associations fully supported these srtatiitt|ry changes, - , 
the f ftct is that Congress tooTc only a limited step. Association mem- 
bci-s are at work tryin<r to pei*suacfe State legislatures to join' Florida 
and Qalifomia in outlawing forced retirement. NRTA-AARP will 
continue to support litigation challenging thovcojkstitutionality of 
mandatory retirement and we will continue to advocate and support 
legislation to repeal the statutory sanction for forced retirement and 
the stattitory exclusion of all those Qver 70 from enjoying- the rights . 
created by the ADEA. Finally, we will continno to urge omploverRto 
hire those older citizens who want to work and are fit to work. There 
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. ban be little doubt that legally sanctioned forced retirement must end, 
if the expansion of employment opportunities and the creation of work 
• incentives aimed a£ older persons are to be successful in rcvci-sinjr the 
(i^ownward ^J^d in elderly labor force activity 

Work. DisiNCENtrv& 

' Paralleling the need to eliminate existing barriore to employnient 
tliere is the equally acute need to eliminate existing work disincentives. 
.Chief among these is the social security earnin<?s. limitation. Our 
'associations want it abolished, not because we are insensitive to social 
security's financing problems, not because we are iconoclastic about tlic 
social insuranoe nature of the system, and not because we favor 
eldferly. "fat cats," but because we firmly believe 'that, as an economic 
matter, the earnings test already costs society more than its worth 
and will cost even more in the future* In addition, the elderly detest it. 

Given this country^s historical predisposition to the work ethic and 
the fact that the only income-i*clated means test imposed by the 
social security system is on earned income, it ought to be clear why , 
^ the test is so unpopular among the elderly and why it is so frequently 
the target of congressional proposals. It is defended, however, on a 
number of grounds. First and foremost, it is argued that abolition 
of the test would be costly to social security, which is ali*eady under 
Revere financial strain* ... . j . i 

Some estimates have put a price tag on complete elimination Qt the 
earnings test at close to $7 billion in incr.eased social security out- 
lays. Unfortunately, there are no esdrnates of what tlie existence of 
the test now costs the overall econorfiy in lost production (Jr of the 
costs to the Government in forgone income and social security taxes. 
But, even if there were, we do not know what effect such estimates 
would have on the cost argument, pai-ticularly iii vie^V of Congress 
tendency to compartmentalize 'program financhij:^? and view social 
^'*:curity as J,f it existed, in a vacuum. 

Second, it is arffued that the elimination of the tost would funda- 




security v^vrA^u.^^^ 

provides a*fiinctional test to establish just who is retired and who 

is hot. . ' . - ^ i. T • 

' Third, the distributional consequencips of tin earnings tost elimina- 
tion appear to favor those elderly persons in. relatively higher income 
brackets— a not too surprising result in view of the fact that soeial 
security is ah earwings-related system. Other tliincrs being equal, per- 
sons with a higher earning capability are more likely to encounter a 
test based on earnings levels and are also more likely to have accninu- 
lated a higher level ot wealth, including social securitv wealth, ovor< 
their lifetimes. Because of this, apparent cliannelin^r of limited social 
security resources to the "wronff'' people, it is argued that rather than 
eliminate the test, the billions of rtaditional outlavs should £ro to low in- 
come, nonworking older persons instead. Aside from the fact that this 
"alternative^' has no potential .economic grains associated with it and is 
hence more costly and at least as .unlikely to actually be undertaken, 
thiff lihe of argujiient seems more appropriate to an income-tested,,wol- 
fare program rather than one based on "earned r'ight'' and earnings^ 
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related benefit levels. It mu^be^^'estated that the only income test in 
social security is tlie earnix]|w»t — a test aimed only at earned income. 

Finally, although the arpRlont is rarely made explicitly, the i-otire- 
ment test is defended as a mean's of improving the employment pros- 
pect^^of younger workers. Organized laoor and some organizations of 
retired union members have been consistently and sti-ongly opposed to 
the elimination of tlie retirement test and althougli lip soi-vice is paid 
to the cost, annuity and distributional arguments, it seems likely that , 
these organizations favor the ^retirement test for the same reasons that 
they have tended to favor mandatory retirement. Chief among these is 
a dedication to supply control and the belief that making reduced em- 
ployment a condition of the receipt of social security benefits opens up 
positions for younger union members and keeps the retii-od from re- 
entering the labor market to compete for jobs, perhaps offering their 
•services at lower than market rates. 

Research on Earnings Limit 

Prior research on the earnings limit has focused on three areas: the 
effect of the test on workers' earnings, the effect on labor force partic- 
ipation and recently, the distributional consequences of test modifica- 
tion or liberalization, ijlii • . . , ^ 

Sander, 1968, evaluatedlpe 1968 data from social security's J..per- 
cent continuous work history sample. In that year, there was a $1,200 
-exempt amount, n 50-percent rate from $1,200 to $1,700 and 100 per- 
cent tlxcreafter. Examination of the earnings distribution of workers 
08 to 71 years old i-ovoaled a strong?: clustering of eanied income around 
the exempt amount but no. clustering amund eaniin^ys of $1,700, the 
point at which the 100-]x?rcent tax rate In^came effective. The amount 
•of annual exempt eamings had a considerable effect on the^ bene- 
ficiaries' earnings but the reductions did not. Beneficiaries did not 
noticeably differentiate between the $1 for $2 and the $1 for $1 reduc- 
tion proyWons in deterniining their eamings levels nfter they becjune 
entitle<l to^cnefits. * " • ' . • 

In a later study, 1970, Sander looked at the effect of changes m 
the.eainiings distribution .when the. eamings limit was liberalized. In 
1966, the level of the exempt amount was raised for the first time since 
1955. Beneficiaries were allowed to eaim $1,500 without penalty — ^an 
increase, in permissible earn in^rs of $n00. The 50- i)crceni- range went up 
from $1.200-$1,700 to $1.500-.$2.700. iExaniininir the ea^Tiin^rs distribu- 
tion of beneficiaries for 1966. he found that "* * * a fairly large num- 
l)er of workers responded to the hi^jfher^ annual exempt amount by 
increasing their annual earnings * * from about $1,200 to about 
$%500„ a year^" Second, most worlcei-s affected l>y the extension of the 
r)0-pei'cent and 100-percent brackets did not alter their e^imings levels. 
Some men did. however, reduce their earnhigs to get from the 100- 
percent range to the 50-percent mluction rate^ — an effexit quite con- 
sistent with theoretical expectations. 

Yroman, 1971, also studied the labor force response of social security 
beneficiaries when the social security benefit level and retirement pro- 
visions were adjusted upward by the 1965 Social Security Amend- 
ipents. Like Sander, he also iised the-1 percent continuous work his- 
tory stimple. His major finding was tliat "* * * over 10 percent of the 
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•wpi-king retirement beneaciaries raised their «amings from ^.200 " 
1966 to $1J500 in 1966 and 1967 in response to the roviaed oammgs 
test." He tilso found t^ftt very few benoficaaned hod eaminga m the 
60 percent tax range, «ad thit liberalizations m the system caused^W ■ 
the 1965 amendments irioreasod both the social security boneht appli- 
vCation rate and the overall porcentace of beneficmries who did some 
«k over the year. He did not find worKera m the $2,800 to ^,799 
eai-ningi ranga; reducinff their earnings to below $2,T00 toavoid the 
test, however, as S«J\der did in his study. rMmL^u,,^ 
' A 1976/stMy V Boskin examined a, sample from the ^^^^^1 
Michigan panel study of income dynamics wh\ch trac» tlie eco- 
, nomicVtuSion of 6,000 American lies^rom 1968 th™«g^ 1072. 
He extracted a sample of 131 households headed by -Nvhite mained 
males ag«a 61 through 65 for all 5 years TJa.ng sevei-al definitions of 
"retirement" his results * * suggest |hat a decrease m the implicit 
tax rate on Mirnings from one-half to one-third would i-educe the 
annual proibability of retj|BiAent by almost 60 percent. 

Linir, 1976, dnvestigat^the characteristics of retired worker beno- 
ficiariM -vvho actuaUy bore the test in 1971 losing some or ell of their 
bettfefits because of earnings over the exiampt amount. In that year, ap- 
proximately 1.5 riiillion retired worker beneficiaries aged^62 to 71, .^u 
percent of all retired workers, lost $2.2 billion m benefits, roughly 
71 jjetcent of what they would have received had the program not 
been earnings tested. About 70 percent of the group were men. Of 
beneficiaries 62 to 71 years old, 17 percent were. 62 to 64 and83 percent 
were 65 to 71 while among benefit losei-s, 12 percent were 62 to 64 and 
88 percent Avere 65 to 71. Information was also presented on earned,, 
- but not total, income for those Avho exceeded the exempt ampunt. Unly . 
18 percent of 275,000 people hod earnings in the 50 percent tange. ot 
$1,681 to $2,880. Tlie remainder had earnings in exCgss of $2,880 and- 
51 percent of the benefit lo.scrs had earned income in excess of ^.),oeo. 
. Schulz, 1976, investigated the distributional conseqilendesof ctw.^ges 
in the earnings test more explictly. Again, within a socra,f cuiat^ -flow - 
of fimds concept, the "affected'^ population .was defined to J)B.:ofyly. 
persons earning in excess of the exe'mirt, amount. He roncMd^ that . 
complete abolition of the test ;woqld havfe partlculw-lx.*^^^^^^^^ . 
tributional consequences with more thah 50,perecnt of the no^;"^®^^ 
going to families in which inoWne wQuld be greater thap $jJSH5^ 
year. In fact, 20 percent of^the, benefits waurd 8° 't'P^^amnils^^fcijsve 
$20,000 and onl v 38 percent^tb thos% w^th-inCQmea-leS^. .t^an ^;f:l^,opo^ 
After testing a numberspf irt£.ematived,4ie conc^id<5d tho^turmng^Qr 
the three-tier test of 1071, but with much low^ efl?ective:,tii«,Kra^s, 
would concenttate benefits in t'lie un^er ^lQ,0O0f cIas8-^as wot mMiv 
of the two-tier alternatives— and \^ould al99 l5EA:eI^^ 
compared to today's system with tv flat 50-n|rcenrira 

FinaHy, a very recent ^tudy.by'Marshall |l«^olberg c_ . 
Enterprise Institute has found that eKriliifation of the-i-eti^ 
would generate new revenues to jthe ^reasiJwy the n^W*"™) 
half A billion dollars. He cfoncludes that not only jl<&uld it be\., 
inated but thiit, until it is, "the^fpciallTUseftil mmtJily 
bv last year's social security ameMmeiit&-r-s*6uldfc^ _^ 
. Summarizing prior reSeareh; on the test^' jtMS clenf. ifhat .-wo.3<kei*| 
attempt to control their eajT^iAgs. toavoid it. Sand/r, "V roman, and 



Boskin all f oUh4 oviawlcfl'of this effect and m fact evidence as ^vcll 1 at 
thoTem^^^^ amount is ^viowcd.^ an eanungs ^^^'"^8 ^^.^i^.f mt 
wkers. l.inff and pai'ticularly ScHulz have documented the fact that 
ToSSe aUti^ii of thfe tQSt would tend to diroct^social security dol- 
laS families aiidindiviJvvlJsat the hidier end of the ^IJ^'I^;^^,;^?"^^ 
distribution. It is less clear, however, what ic effect of the ean ings 
fesU& on various idbor nlarket indicators like unoinp oyincnt rates, 

' kbor force participation rVtes, and the percentage of c cterly persons 
employed over the year. Vvo.man found that liberalizing he retirement 
test^incrcased th6.percont employed^ and Boskin'^^^^^^ 
stroAg effect on the labor force participation rate. These findings aie 

• iaot, however, considered concUisive on this issue. ^ 

Eecognition. that,/>lder workers attempt to control earnings so as to 
avoid high ma&nftl tax rates implies that the earnings test docs uulootl 
hive effSita^OiJabor force participation. Earnings control can only be 
ftccomplished by the control of hours at work and although there are 
soiiio i0ba flexibU enough to permit year-round, low-hour employment, 
foi* a significaut proportion of elderly workei;^, the only means ot con- 
trolling earnings is to leave employment before exceeding the exemi)t 
amount Hence, although the test does not affect labor market entry, it 
may afect labor market exit and make job turnover higher thajv 
Cfthorwiso be the case.* , ^ • i j. 

If the retirement test does increase turnover by forcnjg people out 
of the labor force sooner than would otherwise be the case, it has 
implications for distributional issues as well. In both the Schulz and 
Ling studies, the' "affected" population wore those who actually bore 
the test. If a substantial number of elderly workers drop out prior to 
having benefits reduced, however, the actual number of allectecl 
people is some multiple of those who actually lose benefits. It is likely, 
as well, that since these people have relatively low earnings thev are ot 
relatively low total income levels as well. Hence, althoiigh the dis- 
tribution of additional social security dollars would still go to the 
relatively well off, the distribution of. the total economic beneht from 
earnings test abolition would certainly be less skewed. ; _ 
> It is clear to our associations that having a provision in the social 
security sy.stem which causes people to limit their work effort, itself, 
imposes a'significaht cost on taxpayers^a cost tliat those who support 
il^t^ntion of llie test choose to ignore. Potentially productive people 
Svho could be supplementing their income .through their owji etfoiij? 
aiid contributing to national output hre instead forced to remain idle. 

tit only ! million older people reentered the labor market on a part- 
tftne basis, even earning at the minimum wage, the increase in gross 
national product that would occur would exceed tire $2.9 billion that 
«ie Social Securitv Administration recently estimated would be the 
annual cost of repealing the test for persons age 65 and over. , 

iThp pffeet of thlB hlchor turnover (loponrls tipon tlio dotrree of Inbor mnrket sesrinontn- 

flml aVoh dVnondi « turnovpr nmonff «io omployod oldorly. In tlila cnso. the enrnlnps 

tPfl^tkusefl thriSi^ nndVlnrationfl of unomployinont ainonj? older people to 

liwer thnn^SK 0^ be the case. Tt nl80 reducos the Inljor foree pnrtlelpntlon 

r^rand ln?rea^ the nnmber of older people ^^Mlo tlo some y'ork for pay over the yenr. 

esfentUliy llv dlfltrlbut!nir,n lUnlted nninber of "elderly lobs" to more people. JVhere th^re 
,Js no iferket peinnentntlon. however, tlie olderly iineinployment rnte Is 1 kely to he higher 
^thJin wotild otherwise be the enBe. as both the elderly and noneldorly are In dompetltlon for 

the finenlnjt ennsert bv the earnlnpfH test. T^abor force pnrtlelpntlon U npraln lower beenuse of 

theVddltlonal exit and It is likely that the numbor of olderly persona employed over the 

yeaf will Inerease by^less, If at all, than the segmented ease. 
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Tt ?- »ifln to tliit additional workorfl are additional taxpaj^rs 
I* iftftW ■ r.-ifJ-*rSrMilrl tnkon into account whenever the 



^!i«^lMiSl^w2^ to^ limitation itnpo^. 

credibly lugo •"■P®'*®"'; y,' their social security benefits 

•^^•lS?^o?^S^ ?<S^^ ^h^ in fact 

redu<»d, they rate numbers of those people to e^tn 

; StJMMAKT 6n Earnings Lmrr 

because the limitation now in?PO^«„'ijJ,f ^"^tax roJJnu 
through the 1068 . of gross national product and tax rovenues-v 

STffit^ mpraSK «»?..le» of thS retirement syst«n .nd 
' SS eMeriy S supply iill not be efficient OMnges ™ aiji?" 
nS SdShe employer side^re also KKtmrcc . It «. ob™"!*™^ 
p^SdlM that employed need to be given ineent.ves to employ 



and/or retain older woi-kei^s. The income, corporate, and J)ayron tnx^ 
structures of the Federal Government' ought to bo used to provide such 
incentiV^es and at the same time provide incentives to-older workers 
to take advantage of the work opportunities so. offered. Consideration 
could be given, for example, to tne reduction or even elin[iinntioa of 
^e employer portion of the social security payrol^ tax tliat would 
otherwise nave to be paid with respect to older workol's. Such a chango 
would effectively i*educe the cost or hiring an older ^y|brkcV, conipensat- 
irig to some extent for any real or ima^ned product>iyity decliire asso- 
ciated with age that an employer might otherwise dntertam. This 
would also tend to coimter any disincentive effect tliatlthe minimum 
wage might have on a employer's willingness to hire or rteljain an older 
worker. The House-passed vei'sion o^ the 1978 Revenu^ Act, H.R. 
13511, takes a limited step in this direction by for the first time offer-, 
ing-empl^fers-a-jobs-tax-credit for a portion of wages thipy pay^to SSI 
recipients. SSI recipients, along with six other target gi-oups — such as 
AFDC receipients,>S'f IN registrants, handicapped persoi]|s, et cetera-^ 
are focused on by H.R. 13511 because of the recognized hieh unemploy- 
ment rate and special employment needs associated with t^eiri. In addi- 
tion, the tax laws* could be used to encourage employers to inajUgurate a 
host of job training, retraining, part-time, and flexitime programs 
aimed at older workers, ; 
' ^'Clearly, the reduction of labor costs associated with older worker 
employment would encourage the hiring, retention, and retraining of 
older workers and improve their prospects for finding igmplov'ment 
should they become imemploved. It is also interesting tna|the CETA 
program has failed so abjectly, when it comes to t}\G older worker and^ 
that the eligibility limitations on and limited resources allocated to 
the senior community services employment progratn — ^the gi'eat worth 
of which we have established thrqjiign our own analysis-;— have kept it 
too small to matter significantly to the current generationjof elderly 
persons. We think that the SCSeP ought to be expanded into a nation- 
wide program^ In our view, a greatly expanded SCSEP beuld go a 
• long way toward- meeting many of the objectives we have outlined in 
this statement^ enhancing older worker income and life satisfaction,, 
increasing national output and both relieving taxpayers of part of the 
dependency burden and providing additional tax revenue for that part 
wnich remains, 

Y. LtFELONO Learning 

We. turn now to' our third and final topic — lifelong learning. It 
is a subject that is inextricably intertwined with our thinking and 
recommendations as set forth in the preceeding sections of this stater 
ment. ♦ . . ' 

The uttering of the words, lifelong learning, clearly strike a. re- 
sponsive chord across the land, subscribed to eagerly and totally by 
academic institutions, orgj^nizations like our ovm that represent the 
'elderly. Federal energy officials, employers, and the lay public. To 
paraphrase and expand on a comment made by Secretary of Com- 
merce Juanita Kreps at » conference on lifecycle planning, **the press 
and the public clearly a|fpreciate stories of 80- and 90-jear-old indi- 
viduals returning to schck>l, graduating, taking on new jobs and other 
^life-engaging* activities." What is not so clear^ however, is <^r uni- 
versal unaer^anding of the dimensions of the lifetime learning issue. 
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f fej^brfo^ miew of education, learning and the older adult 

lfv-- ^^: proviae^i^ necessary to promulgate 

- >Dur&ff^the^decadei>: iO(K) to 19^^^ educational^Ijportunities for 
1^ • tKe Older^ ages 8WS0.were limited indeed^ This situation wa$ 

W--) due to .a^^mbiniUion ot^^^^ 1) >g^,f^^K^;^^ °f 

tiSr^ "perceived need" or "leisure time'^ (2) 

' a^ notion of universal access to oclu^ 

ifel^- •{drtiw^ (8) lack of institutional resources available to the non-: 

Depression, while removing two of tl^e 
impeaiiWenta, high employment and lack of tutie, added yet^nother 
v' ban^ lade of income for tliose employed mdividuals 

fef^' S" desiring to 'furphase" learning opportunities. The Depression had 
■ ^^^^^ to^ For the first time there^surfaced 

what was to bocome'an ongoing national problem—the need for career 
retraihing and relearning.' As industry recognized the need to lay- 
off" workers in otder to reduce costs, the first to go were the middle- 
4iged and older workers^ Rather than move vigorously to organize 
. r^tiuining opportunities, 'we as a society set out exclusively^ on the 
road of income maintenance, ignoring "service"— education. The pa^s- 
ftce of the Social Security Act represented a decision upon the part of 
;^overnniOTt t^ older workers by using a monetary carrot 

%therthan engage in reemployment through an educational vehicle, 
VVTWs process reraaincA^^^^ place until the late 1940's 
another societal tipheavariignaled a change in the history of lifelong 
l^imin^. The return of World War II veterans to civihanllife 
massive monetary intervention upon the part of the Federal 
lent to provide educational and training opportunities. While 
these returning soldiers were young men, a significant pror 
porwuii»were middle aged and older, necessitating "learning" pro-^. 
^' g^ heavy flavor of retraining or at least retread- ^ 

uig. Thus, throughout the 1950's we were witness to a subtle but steady 
alteration of curricula in universities and junior colleges with an 
, • increasing "tilt" toward courses and programs in the professional 
area aimed at ^e "older" student. ■ ^ ^ ' • 

The advent of the Vietnam war combined with, or resultmg in, 
ferment on the college campus, si^ificantly altered the demographic 
profile of student bodies. As universities and community colleges 
^ ■ ..,. ..v^^^ perhaps less inviting to the older student, 

secondary schools stepped into the breech. We saw the growth of 
adult education classes offered at nights and on weekends and based 
- . geographically where older adults would have easy access, for 
exampfe, shopping centers, uni« halls, senior centers, et cetera. 

The passage of the Older Amljricans Act in 1965 marked the first 
tiine that the Federal Government took an abiding interest in the 
issue. The genesis of any program has considerable hearing upon its 
future direction and lifetime learning is no exception. The reasons 
bfehind this interest were multiple : Large sums of money being placed 
in education/traimng 'titles; a growing awareness of the implications 
of Si6 "graying" of America ; and pressures bjt management and labor 




* Ruth Wegr "DemoghOilM of Atting" Summer Initttute. USC, 1977-78. 
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for th6 Federal 6oyermnont to intervene on a varietv of levels in the 
emplpyment/unemployment arena. From 1966 to 1976, the Govern- 
xnent moved oarefally as it sought jbo put into operation the concept 
• artiouUt^d by the education task force of the 1971 White House Con- 
ferenSfon Aging: . 

Bducatlon Is a imslc right for aU persons of aU age groups. It la eontlnuoua 
and benceforth one the w^a of enabUng older people to have a full and mean- 
ln|^ Ufe and a means of helping them derelop their potential as a resource for 
the betterment of society/ 

I>uring the intervening 11 jrears between the passage of the Older 
Americans Act and the 1976 Lifelong Learning Act, a variety of pro- 
firams and program definitions were tried in an attempt to fulfill this 
%asic riglmfi A brief review of these attempts may result in defining 
what we se^w our future role. ^ 

Hero we were witness to classes run by secondary school districts 
which fociised on subjects which would enable older adults to func- 
tion in society, for example, English as a second language, income 
tax assistance, driver education, et cetera. The mai[ority of these 
classes were operated at night in schools and community centers, f 

In an attempt to diminate the notion that learning must have im- 
mediate and oirect life utility, classes were developed which would 
broaden the interests and experiences of olddr adults. It is important 
to note that' over 50 percent of today's 66-plus generation have had. 
less than an eighth grade education. These offerings included: art, 
liistory, civics, languages, et cetera. Senior centers, churches, and 
local senior citizens dubs served as the conveners of these clas^. 

As unemployment increased and the older worker became increas- 
ingly vulnerable to early "retirement," it became clear that retraining 
opportunities were required. Thus we saw the rise of classes in job- 
related fieliiiB, such as parale^l training, peer counseling, and child 
care. Interestingly, the rise m the number and type of these classes 
accompanied the increase in age-related employment programs such 
as Foster Grandparents, the retired senior volunteer program, title 
IX^and the like. In the main, however, these "jobs" have been for the 
postretired and involve a relatively small percentage of older indi- 
vfduals. The skill development options have, however, involved the use 
of commimity colleges and universities in terms of both faculty and 
sites 

Events of the past 2 years have necessitated yet another shift in 
lifelong learning programs. The spectre of high level, long-term infla^ 
tion is likely, as we noted earlier, to cause older workers to clmg 
tenaciously to their jobs. Pressures from trade unions to open positions 
for yoimger 6]i||||Ioyees, combined with the desire of management to 
bring in new wJowledge, has placed older workers in a situation re- 
quiring retraining, retreading, and job redefinition. 

LiPELONO Learning Act 

The passage of the 1976 Lifelong Learning Act was in. many ways as . 
much an economic document as a sociai statement. It rea)^izes the 
need to "attack" the issue on a variety of fronts, while placing heavy 

'1071 Wlilte Honse Coafmnee on AgXng. Washlnierton, D.C.» U.S. Government Printing 
Office. 1972. • , 
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emphasis upon tho development of the individual within the work 
system: 

. l^llcyhiakeni with a lifelong learning prospective can help to close the gap 
between the learning anil work lives of Individuals by Improving the work* 
related experience available throngh the educational system, by improving the 
learning opportnnltiea available at the workplace, and by encouraging linkages 
between both aystems to support continual human development and life transl* 
Uont.* 

The associations have consistently supported a multifacetod ap- 
proach to lifelong learning issues. Our experience with our Institute 
of Lifetime Learning clQiu:ly indicates the aforementioned trend 
toward work-related leaminff. In the early years of the institute the 
, bulk of our efforts were aimed at providing general educational oppor- 
tunities—see earlier description of "leanung for learning sake'— for 
older adults* As the community colleges and secondary schools assumdd 
greater andjgreater responsibility in this area, our institute began to 
alter its role^lli function. 

Ilk' title oomiiig year, the Institu|fi of Lifetime Learning will be 
assessing the workAducation fieloxo identify realistic options for 
the teeoucation and retraining of the employed middle-ajo^ed and 
older worker. These' options might include: JoV liharing, job transi- 
tionis, returning to earlier careers, job reclassification, and sldll re- 
newal. Once the various options^ have been assessed, the institute, in 
cooperation with various educational and cdtporate institutions, will 
assist in the development and implementation of . training materials 
and curricula. . 

It is our firm belief that Concress, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of ^ealth, Education, and Welfare, must assist in the redirec- 
tion of lifelong learning into the new areas of work, retirement, and 
continuous learning. To do anything lefis Vbuld be to develop policy 
in a vacuimi, ignonnj^ the direct impact that the economy and work 
patterns have upon the educational needs of older adults. A coopera- 
tive thrust at all levels aimed at opening new opportunities for 
Am^oa's older worker will have significantly beneficial effects for the 
society in general and the work, environment in particular. We fully 
support the Lifelong Learning Act and trust its implementation will' 
incorporate the societal realities mentioned throughout this state- 
il^ment* 

STATEHE19T OF BXJIOIPH T; DANSTEDT, ASSISTAIH! TO THE FBESI- 
DENT^ ITATIOITAL COTJNGIL OF SE17I0E CITIZENS; ACCOMPANIED 
BY BETTY BTTSEDr AITO I.OU SATIS 

Mr. Danstedt. According to th^ most receMptatistics put out by 
the U.S. Census Bureau, there are 23,493,000 Aff^icans over 65 today, 
representing almost ll percent of the population. !Mostof these people, 
94 percent, are receiving income from the social security program. 
ThB remainder had earnings that exceed $3,240 in J977, plus twice 
the, amoujit of their yearly benefits or whose earnings every inonth 
* of the year exceed the monthly retirement test amount which means 
"'lat they are not retired according to the retirement test in the social 

1 LtfeloDfT l>arnlnjr and Public Policy; HEW. February 1078. p. vil. 
• See appendix 1. item 4» p. 842 for supplemental material submitted by NCSC. 
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flo^urity prognim. Loss than Imlf the people retiring today have a* 
private or j>ublio ponsioni to supplement their social security benolits. 
The fact is that senior citizens in the United States have a standard 
of living far below that of aged people in many other advanced na- 
tions. Average social security benefits last year were only $241 per 
month the private pension average monthly benefit i^ tjelow that of 
' the social security system. 

:^ The median income of all families in the United Stntes with a house- 
hold head between the ages of 26 and 04 wa» $15,;!22 in 1970. For tliose 
families with a household head above 05, tlie figure was $8,057—52 
percent less* For elderly individuals, the median incoino in 1070 waH 
$8,811, as compared with $7,441 for individuals aged 25-04. The 
median income level in 1076 for an aged person was ]ust $501 above 
the poverty level. 

By far, j^ore older persons are living in, poverty than any other rfge 
group in America today; 15.3 percent of our senior citizenH, or iJ] 
millioit elderlv people, were living in poverty iii 1075. If the near l^'oor 
were included, those people with incomes 25 percent above poverty, 
the figure jumpis to 25.4 percent — one out of every four senioi*fl. 

In recent years, with older persons beycominp more and more num- 
erous and growing into a strong poli teal (force in this counti-y, govren- 
ment programs and benefits for the aged have increased substantially. 
But because of dramatic incrcasesin the cost of living, much of tlie 
income gains older people have mode in recent years have been whit- 
tled away by inflation. While Government support of the aged has 
increased over the past 20 years, such expenditures represent only 5 
percent of our gross national pi*oduct. In fact, the growth of cate-i 
gorical programs for the aged in the past decade can be attributed to 
the low level of support in prior years due to wholesale discrinjina- 
tion against older persons in other government service and employ- 
ment programs. 

Sources or Injiome rOR tiie Aged . 

The following table details the six major income sources for aged 
people and the shares of income derived from each. One point the 
table makes quite clear is the importance of social security — 
OASDHI — benefits for retired persons. Not only do 94 percent of the 
aged receive social security, but such l?enefits also represent 30 percent 
of the income received by aged couples and 40 percent of income for 
single older persons. ' 

ShtrM of incomf 



Minied Nonmtrritd 

Typ« of lnc9fn« couples p«rtoRs 



, RrtiwiHnt btntfiH ^ ^ 42 51 

* OASDHI , 30 40 

Othtr puUie pensloM.- 6 r • 

Priviti ptmions 6 3 

Vitorans* tentfits. 3 - 4 

fuMIc asslitaDct - j^-.- 2 7 

PaMie incofnt^inainttiunci paymintt 41 . 59 

OASDHI M p«re«nt of rttlramtnt bentnts 71 < 78 

riiMlelocomf.mtlfittnaifjpbyinont» 73 68 



^ Sodti Socurity BullttiR, vol. 36. No. 8, Auiust \97\ 
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Aiido from Govommont means-tcstod usBistttncc piiynnnita, pklor 
pooplo reooive ineome from four major sources, A survcv of new bono- 
ficiaries of sooial aoourity pftymonUi done in 1070 mdicatca that 51 
penAnt of aged persona derive income from assoto; 88 percent Iwive 
moomes from earnings: percent from private pensions and 12 por- 
bent from public penslena. However, the same survey also revealed 
^ the' following : 

Of single persons over 65, 82 percent received less than 20 percent 
of income from aaeets: 88 percent received less tluin 20 percent of m- 
come^from eaminga; Ofi percent received less than 20 percent of m- 
oobe from private pensions; 20 percent received lews tlian 20 pci-cent 
of income from OASDHI } and 85 percent received less than 20 percent 
of income from public assistance. ^ , . . , * 

' On avemge, 88 percent of the senior citizens rcAive less than oije- 
fif th of their annual income from. any of tlicse sources outside of social 

seomity. ' ^ ' 

Tot Social SKcrnuTT PRoanAM 

■"^ ■ 

Monthly social security benefits are the major source of income for 
the vast maiority of ihe elderly. The program, which was establislicd 
in 1985, has grown to the pomt where benefits are now provided for 
survivors of wage earners, disabled pooplo, and health insurance for 
the 'aged. As of July 1, 1978, there were 21,728,000 receiving retire- 
ment^benefits. The average benefit level is $268.88 per month. 

The social security sy*em is in reality four separate benefit pro- 
grams funded through separate tru^t funds. The tnist funds are fi- 
nanced through joint employer/employee payroll taies and the cur- 
rent contribution rote is 6.06 percent each, although medicare receives 
a portion of its financing thresh general tax revenues. However, the 
payroll tax rate is only applied to the first $17,700 of comings, in 1978, 
with earnings above the covered wage base exempt from the payroll 
tax. 

For the past several years, senior citizens have been bombarded by 
alarmi and scare stories to the bffect that our social security system 
was not soundly financed. Some critics went so far as to proclaim that 
in the next few years^ the system wotild either go broke or have to 
reduce benefits. However, we knew that the Congress was not going 
to break faith with people by permitting their social security beaie- 
fita to be jeopardbedvon^ 1976 social security reforms insur^ the 
fiscal integnty of the system through the beginning of the next 

^As^e committee is aware, the nature *of the financing difficulties 
were properly separated into two distinct aspects: The first involved 
a 8hort-.run cyclical deficit, and the second relates to the forecast of a 
longrun imbalance, part of which is structural in character. 

THxe reasons for the shortrun problem were the simultaneous high 
unemployment which is now moaemting, and the high inflation rates 
pf the last several years. High unemjployment causes total dollar 
wages to fall, and this causes a decline in contributions to the system. 
In&tion, on the other hand, causes total benefit outlays to rise, since 
benefits are automatically adjusted upwards as the cost of living rises. 
Unemployment also forces many workers to accept early retirement 

■ ■ • ■ - ■■ , ■ ■ ' r 
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at reduced benefits. A great many of them would prefer to continue 
worMng. Wliile the reduction spread over time means 

no actuarial to the system/ 

fleeted in the sihoiirqm biitflow of funds. Thus, the sliortrun problem 
camiot be blamed on the social sfecurity system, but on -a malfunction- , 
- ing economy. Indeed^ it,is;in large pleasure a remedy, both for the 
economy and for older people caugnt in the squeeze between unemploy- 
• . ment and inflation. : ^ - ^ . ' 

The loiigrun problem arises'from anticipated demographic changes 
' M.rlyin tl\e 21stx« The projected changes indicate that the retire- 
raent 'age will be much larger due to the baby, boom of tiie 

ljjljate.l940's and 1950's, while the working age population will not grow 
^^^sinularly if ^e lowered birth rates of recent years continue into the 
. ofuture. Assuimngi&a/t there are n6,adjustm:ents in labor force partici- 
patiMi or no unexpected bhange? in birth rates, this could mean that 

f)ro^^ionately fewer workers wilt be required to support a relatively 
arger retired" fK^ulation than is purrently the .caSe. Given all the 
. unc^tain guesses which prophiats use to foretell the future, the an- 
ticipated problems may be exaggerated. But again, the'feocial security 
system ia'not the problem| it is^e answer. Thpse persons bom during 
trds baby boom period will be witih us early in the next century and 
they will be in need of a system of -income maintenance when they 
'reatii retirement age. Obviously, though it sometimes seems to be over- 
' '•IbbkW, they 'wbidd be here, with tiheir needs even if we did not have a , 
, sociaj security system. • 

■ . Social security benefits are received on a monthly basis with the 
benefit determination for retirement based on each employees "wage 
r history. Generally speaking^ a higher earnings history will generate 
higher retirement benefits. jHowe very a redistnbutive element within 
the system does eaast. Currently, social security replaces 35 percent 
of 'eaniings for high salaried workers and 6^ percent of earnings for 
low wage earners. - / V / 

The controversy over the retirement test ih the social security pro- 
' gram is an iinportant and largely misunderstood issue. The National 
.Council of Senior Citizens is opposed to abolishing the retirement test 
completely on tlhe grounds that to do so would be financially irrespon- 
. sible and seJverly inequitable to most beneficiaxies. Since^tnis is not a 
universally held position^ an in-depth explanation is in order. I would, 
'therefore, lik» to "Submit for tMs purpose a booM^ 
■ tiremeni: Test in Social Security ^ published by the Ifational Council 
. ^ of Senior Citizens in May of 1976, and authorized by Nelson H. 
. Cruik^nkjthen president of the National Council of Seniorpitizens. 
Statutory prcfvisions which adjust benefits for cost-of-living in- 
creases are now induded in every major Federal ca^h -transfer pro- 
gram, and are crucial to inisuring that cas^ assistance programs kiscp 
pace with rising costs. In 1972, older people received a 20-percent 
cost-of-living increase that enabled beneficiaries to maintain their 
standard of liv^ at a time when this Nation was experiencing run- 
. away inflati6n. Similarly, the sutmleinental security income and the 
food stamp pix)grar£isiEtre adjusted for infla ' , 

" ' ■. ' . . >^ ' 

' ^ See appendix Ij item 4, p. 342. 



In regard to construction bf a special Consumer Price Index for the 
elderly and to granting semiannual cost-of-living adjustments for 
social security recipients, we are fully in support of these proposals. 
The present system provides adjustments that are too little and too 
late. ■ ' ■ . . ' ''^v'^ 

^The Food Stamp Program 

- Although the food stamp program is designed to subsidize food 
purchases for low-income families, it is often considered as analo- 
gous to a cash transter program because oi its impact on family spend- 
able income. As fpod stamp benefits increase, recipients can spend more 
money on other vc;bnsumer purchases because they are spending less on 
food. ■ • ' . ' ■ . ■ .-i 

In 1S77, almost .$5.5 billion went to supplement the mcome of poor 
households of all ages through this program. Up imtil recently, par- 
ticipating individuals arid families were re^quired to.put up a certain., 
aiiiount of money based on their income level in order to buy starups 
whjch would have a greater face value than was actually paid for them. 
In ip77, the initial purchasing requirement was dropjjed, and food 
stamp participants now receive just the "bonus" stamps in the amount 
of the suBsidy for which they are eligible. 

Eligibility, and benefit standards are set. nationally^ , with a number 
of deductions permitted to distinguish between those ^w^to incur extra 
expensed because of work-related costs or other iin^ntrpj^able costs qf 
living; On the average, some 17 million people pjJjl^piMte the food 
stamp program, receiving monthly benefits averagii3Lg..$27. 

The Department of Agriculture does not routinely gather figures 
on elderly participation rates in the food stamp progriim. Ho:yvever^ in 
1977, USDA and the Census Bureau compiled a sketch of participation 
by. the jiged. The information collected was based on a 1975 survey of 
the food stamp population. " t 

It is generally believed that only a smalj fraiction of the aojed eligible 
actually receive food stamp benefits. The 1977 report indicated thflrf;. 
only 18 percent of the people ov^er 65 eligible for food stamps received 
them. Continuing obstacles to greater participation include: (1) TJn- 
awareness of the program; (2) inability to understand administrative 
regulations; and (3) the stigma of "welfare" attached to- program 
participants. 

Supplemental Securitt Income Program 

Foi* exactly the same reasons as above, elderly people do not par- 
ticipate in the supplemental security income program in numbers re- 
• fleeting their eligibility. Estimates suggest that perhaps as many as 
50 percent of the aged are eligible for SSI but are not currently en- 
rolled in this progi-am designed to put a floor under the income levels 
of aged, blind, and disabled people. , ' , 

Federal, State, ahd-local government agencies have not adequately 
addressed the need for gteater outreach to urbari and rural low-income 
aged persons who" are ^ot aware of their eligibility for SSI braefits 
or food stamps. We would encourage a greater commitment of funds 
and manpower to assist^ older people in finding out what Government 



servi^ tHejr'ihay and assistance in going through the 

bureaucratic infize <rf lippiicatioi^^ . . ... 

-As of Febniarjr^-l^^ senior citizens were receiving bSI 

benefits. TK^ average monthly ^.F^ benefit is $96, although wide 
variations^-in State supplem Federal benefits do exist. To 

illustrate this great disparitjr in. State supplements, California SSI 
r(B«ipierits may receive amaximum- supplement of $112 ;,24 States, such 
asTexias^ddiiotsupplementatall. \. ^ui 

- The supplemental securitv iniiome program provides direct monthly 
paym^ts vto quaUf^ below speci- 

fied: National staiidar^^ June .1978, the established maximum 
montlxly benefit for an individual was approximately $178 and ?284 
^ for a douple. The SSI program presently serves^ only to bring ineome 
levds for participants up to a level which is below the poverty level ; 
benefits are i^uced drasticaJly when other unearned income is avail- 
able. As aii example, a person receiving social security is aljowed 
only a $20 disregai-d of benefits bef ore, SSI benefits Q,re reduced dollar - 
for dpllar. Thus,- an. aged inijividual receiving a monthly gobial secu- 
rity benefit of just $198 would riot receive any SSI benefit - 

For earned income, the first'$65 per month and. one-lialf of th«|o) 
remainder is disregarded/However, if eligibility is lost, categorical 
eli^bility for medicaid may also be lospThiis, a ^ ma] or work 
dismcentive exists. ^ * 
• > «^ Employment 

. The 'steadily declining ability of* seniors to make ends meet has 
resulted' in a growing interest m^ntinued part-time and full-tmie: 
employment. In addition, for many olde^ people, retirement often is 
synonymous with loneliness and a serise'pf re]ection, and tor these 
people^ employment providtes a continiiiri'g sense of usefulness and 

involvement, .5 . , - ^ n \ j i j 

Unfortunately, many barriers exist, and middle-aged and ^er 
workers today represent a large portion of the unemployed and uiiter- 
employed. People 55 and over also have far longer periods of unemploy- 
ment than do fiieir younger counterparts in the work force. One indi- 
cator of exteinded unemployment is the number of worlang wlio have 
exhausted their unemployment benefits. A recent study on the subject 
revealed that 70 percent of the over-45 workers and 40 percent of- the 
over-55 workers had .^austed their unemployment benefits, ; 
" In spite of. Federal andState laws prohibiting illegal discrimination, 
in hiring, firing, and retirement pblicies on the basis of age, many cases 
of blataint discrimination against^older people continue today. Up until 
recently, the Federal Age Discrimination in Employment Act only 
covered workers between . the ages of 40 and 65, thereby allowing iim- . 
ployers the freedom to force employees to retire at age 65. Last year, 
this law was changed to protect workei« in the ]5rivate marke^ up until 
age 70, and the upper age limit was lifted entirely for Federal workers. 

' -Because of the general failure of the private market to adequately 
meet the tieeds^of middle-aged and older workers, two Federal pro- 
^ain^ ^rrently operate to provide limited , assistance to the older 

^ ^v'orlcer " ^ 

Tnie* )0omp^^ Employment and Training Act— GETA— is 

the Nat^d^a's largest public employment program. Ho^evei^ its main 
focus is 6h youth- imemplpyment. Although we recognize the severity 



% ■ i of the problem^ in p^ovldmg^^ ' f or' Ain(*ica's. yoiing ^people; the 
^GETA program has largely Ignored problwns.of the aged in find- 
& t ing jobs, i^toi^ pn Civil Bighferevealed 

that although persons ^^^^ <5^ret represented 9: percent clothe un- 
^f : : employed in: 1977, of the enrollees m the CETA pro- 

iTi"; groan wer^^ of , age or older. Additionally ^the 9 percent figure 

i^?^ elderly unemployment because it does not 

^i^^®ke intoiaccount the many discouraged Workers no longer actively 



.Vv^^^^ actual situation becauscr accordingr.to ; t 

y ; many persons in tli^ field of aging, employable persons 65 and over are not aae^ 
V( -^ qnately reflected In data"^^^^ . ■ V 

'^^S ^ Bpt^^ of theiargaiaumber of aged unemployed and because \ 

^J^lf tK^ inadequacies of the GETA program,;a senior coimnunity service \ 
^^^aiplbyment program providing part-time" community servicejobs to 
#^' pe^^ In its first' year of operation, the 

> S^^^ jj^s for about 2,000 older persons. Today, more than 

within the program which is spbnsered 
' '[^tiy five national aging organizations and has an operating budget of 
$190 million. ^Zr • j i 

There hasbeeh' a major investmeift over the pa;st 10 years m develop- 
^ vising the- required to effectively administer the community . 
' feTOCe^:^ clearly demonstrated, that . 

V - the .nal^al .cc^atractors. h been, responsible for the succ^ of the 

^^^isUi^^Bjtt is that efforts are underway in the Senate version of the 
• Older A^ the level of activities of national 

V -c^^ by as'mubh as two-thirds oMheir current funding levels, 

if the Senate position is upheld in the current OAA reauthorization 
discussion, the hold-harmless date for insuring minimuin support of ^ 
national contractors* activities win be maintained at the Jime 30,^ I 
level At that time, national sponsors were receiving only $42 million, y 
. We are hopefid that the fine track record developed by all national 
' SCSEP sponsors is recomized a^d that the hold-harmless is u|»datea 
to the September 30, 1978 level ojf $190 miWion. 

However, even programs such as SCSEP ^hich have an excellent 
record 'are insufficient to meet the needs of the older worker. Not only 
will higher levels of funding be needed, but greater encouragement 
•^nd more innovativp approaches will be reaiiired to extend the work- 
inff life of productive individuals who might otherwise retire, volun- 
t'lnlv or involuntarily. Not only is this important to.maintam an ^ 
adeqiiate standard of living for older people, but it will become of 
increasing important to the health of the Nation in ye^i^ to come. 

* SociAii Services 

The birth of the SCSEP was spawned out of the need for a man- 
power program with special emphasis on the needs of older j^o^ers. 
A similar history can be traced for the establishment, of the Qlder 
Americans Act.^Before the OAA developed into .a major service pror v 
ffrani for the a^d, older people traditionally fared poorly inState- 
idmimstered programs of social services. The unfor^janate fnction 
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^^^.age groups that has manifested itself— for example in the title 
AJ^ program authorized through the Social Security Act— has left the 
elderly poor underrepresented . m this and other nonage catejrorv 
approaches. • ,f >=> J 

an annual level of , 

|489..mdIion— excludmg title IX— established a network of nearly 
o^^^'^^*^"^^- - under the auspices of State agencies on 

a£^. lTie function of these agencies is. to determine the needs and 
' ^1^^ *^ ^® C5ommunity and insure that the delivery of services as 
Pj^f«««,and coordinated m an efficient and equitable manner. A vast 
cmSSi^ty^'^ ^''^ "^^''K depending upon the needs of the 

r,«t^St that . we find distressinjsris the shifting emphasis on the 
^f^?i^^- «"<i/.''ea>gencies on aging to a more active role in the 
ne^nnTn!^^^ of services to the aged. We view these agencies as plan- 
thfnfto^ • ^1^"^"*°'^ evaluators.of the services provided to 

^ the conunumty. They should be maintaining an arms-length 
— 1° .objectively evaluate the quality of services pro- 
^^1jP°»andtomamtain 

LrFELONOnLEAENiNG Aim THE Aged 

An^i^^^i ?^°"^ess passed amendments to the Higher Education 
■ of thnf ^^"^ ^ ^""^ "l"'® Lifelong Learning Act. With the passage 
?te?SaH^;nV«°''^''''n5'.*- °'' ^'-^^^ an education consultant to its affili- 

wfi^ ^"i^ Citizens Education and Research Center, 

forthe nILl 3*^f^^^* ^as stimulated discussion of education 

^P^riit^Pi gathering toegthor by the Office of the Assistant 
a wS v7X<?^^*^"^^*^'3°^*?°" of statistic^ and information about 
J^d TTnw!^ of Federal activit es that affect learning -activities of the 
SlS Jnf ' ^ ^"-y °b^^g« amount and 

tS]^^ UtlV^'^^^^^ ^o'' aged. Too little 

too iate IS the education story of too many of the aged. 

ceivJnnJfl learning; the more education a person has re- 

thatThe adSf T," ^^t'' •"T'*' ff^^'"^*"' likelihood 

tnat the adult will be participating in some form of education. 

ap« ^rnn^r^^n 1 P°P"l'^*ion °^ ^^e aged has more illiteracy than ether 
SfSnti^" average nmnber of years of classroom attendance, 
mnbfiwfe ?,"'"b" ''^ belo^ thd poverty line. Moreover 

IS a serious problem for the aged. 

thf aVp^l nl^.f ^•''''^^^ ^P^"^? required to inform 

roorn^r ^e^™i.ng opportunities and to transport them to class- 

irspeda?i^nn=r?-^ successful 
the ?ule projects, but it is the exception, rather than 

vaS??S of 1 ^PJ"^' to look to the interests of the less, ad- 
JppS?„?1 ° ^^'^ "'P^"^ that we. have a special interest in 
knTnnrfli f ""^^ availabfe to the illiterate . 

fn?^£? i i7u ^^""^ ""^^^ of participation in the federally 
lan^A ''""^t^asic education program is low, and the elementary and ■ 
secon.daiy school systems which generally provide ABE learning op- 
portunity have not been aggressive in seeking tb serve the aged. In 
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some areas, community cpuegey.aave,ucvMjg«s--^^ 
serve the aged, partly tecaiise Pieylave 5ece»^^ 
. Ineducationfasisthe'caseino^^ , 
a4a are subject to^8omBthiilg teinig%l?e. called g^^^^ 
SttsWaged who Uye^closelo a« institution 2^^^^^^ t . ; 

demonstration grant may h^ve /earning opportu»iti* <|iab. a not ^ . 
available to the aged living 50 miles distant. f -^C-^k J^a;^,,':'' 
A very serious problemin education, for the aging'lte th^^^ . 

caters fiel. it is a waste of time and mbnev^^^^ , . . 

portunity for the aged. Our response to that- is thirt today s *ge^ _ ; 
kve given generously through the taxes;, they W JT^^.-VV- 
worMHg Uvef to buil^he most comprehensive systeip of ^^^^P^^^V^h 
education the world «s ever. knowiL W rpti^d ^^^r^r^o^^ 
school in the ei 
until he retired 



J woriu lias ever uJiu^Tii.. ii.v. ■ ■ . r* — v_i^ 1 . 

eighth grade to work.for a .liviiig and paid-school, taxes 
!d seems to us' to have a moral right tp the tree education 



that he did not get when he was young. ; y/ . . , . . VnriVlp/ 

We are particularly concerned that fiR>hc aYidypriyately: / 
ventures into what is sometimes called«cit^en *at|Dn^^ / , 

to provide citizens with the information and sMk ^^f^/ed to i^e our. 
democratic poUtical process to better their lives^tend to oY«^lfj*J^„^^ . ,; 
aged and concentrate their attention upon the young and nud?lea??^- ^ 
-fet the aged-not our members at leasl^do not retire from citizenship 
It is noteworthy that the National Institute of Education Wt 
this tim.e no program to study the leammg needs and wants of the 

^^The Sunt truth is that today's aged have financed a vast and ex- 
pansive publicly funded educational bureaucracy tvhich gives a very , 
low priority to providing appropriate learning oPPO^t^^^*^^ f°^,^f^?- 

SomeoM has said that $9 out of every $10 m public fun(k gomg to 
the aged for education purposes goes to train a geroptolo^ or social 
worker to teach the- aged what to do with , the remaining dollar This . 
may be hyperbole, but it illustrates an attitude that we m the 
find fruAiing and just plain wron^. . ^ „„j 

ThereW^ough goofi, but small, pro-ams to assist the aged in 
learning what they want to know and- wliat they need to know to 
demon^rate that we could make learning a rich part of the agea 

°TS?re also enough good; but small, programs which use the aged 
.as learning resources for the young— as tutors^ and as Witney W 
events being, studied as history— to demonstrate that we are wasting a 
valuable resdiurce by not having more of . these intergenerational 

robins in existence demonstrate thkt learning opportunity for 
the aged can accomplish these things : . •J^r.f^■u■^ 

Provide, niw goals and accomplishments to replace the void lett by 
departure frjbm the world of work. _ , ^ 

Help the jiged to cope as consumers and citizens. jr' 
Provide rfecreatioh and entertainment; and . jr 
Benefit thbse of other ages by providing a learning resoi^e for them, 
A casualkamination of the life of the aged show thatffar too few 
of them participate in any of the above. . . , , . 

The National Endowment for the Humanities funds courses in litera- 
ture for th J^aged. Its brochure states the premise for this program : It 



I had: but two loaves of bread^ I would sell one of them and buy^wliite 
hyadntKstofeedmj^sor^^ > / 

We at the Na^ Citizens are not insensitive 

to the Values of cultu^ but our first priority is to see that the aged 
possess pnQ loaf oxbreadi and a roof over their heads. In education this 
means that our first priority is to provide basic education for the aged 
who did not receive it wh«a they were younff. 

' We believe that while some of the aged may enjoy, discussing the 
.poetry of D^'lan^*^ would benefi^t from courses on the great 

historical eivents that Occurred own lifetimes and we are 

suggesting' such a course to the National Endowment for the 
• Huiniwuties^j;:;-;>^^ ^ ^ ' ; ^ ■ ^ 

Miny o^ jira^inembers spent their working lives in the school of hard 
lnxoclti3; JDie iSfCSC strongly urges the educational bureaucracy of the 
Feder ai^Qovenilfl yht to place a high priority on providing a pleasanter 
classroom for them now. 

STATEMENT OP DR. BERNAED I. PORMAN, WASHINOTOE, D.C, REP- 
KESENTATIVE, NATIONAL GRAY PANTHERS 

Dr. J'oRMATf. I am Dr. Bernard I. Forman, official representative of 
the National Gray Panthers. In the absence of Maggie Kiilui, national 
convener of the Gray Panthers, I am happy to accept your invitatioA 
*to appear before the Senate Special Committee on Aging to express 
our views and offer some recommendations regarding the most press- 
ing problems still confronting^ older Americans today.. 

Although the popular image of the Gray P'antliers is that of a group 
of older people selectively concerned with issues affecting the elderly, 
we are in fact a working coalition. of like-minded old, young,. and micl- 
dle-aged activists. We are banded together to expose and attack ageLsm 
in air its forms, and to challenge and eradicate every vestige of age- 
based discrimination in our society. We see ageism as having f our basic 
dimensions: Stereotyping, segregation, paternalism, and. victim-blam-* 
ing. They tend to overlap and reinforce each other and provide con- 
veiuent alibis for social evasions and cailoused exploitation. Yoimg and 
old alike suffer from their common, characteristic failure to reooirnizo 
that'peopie remain individuals throughout life— and have indii'idual 
needs, desires, and problems, regardless of age^ Categorizing people as 
too immature or '-overciualified," too impetuous or "set in their ways" 
ignores the infinite variety of human nature and human experience. 

Paternalism has many faces. It appears in the'^iise of "benign ne- 
glect'- or "benevolent despotism." It shows itself in overprotectivoness 
of both young and old, disregarding individual capabilities. It is pre- 
sent in the assumption that some people are inherently dependent and 
welcome well-intended interference with their rights and freedom of 
choice. It may explain the tokenism in the rewards granted to retirees 
for not "making waves," since it may aasuage the guilt feelings often, 
experienced by young replacements forblder workers. 

Lastly, bur society finds it easier to blame the victim rather than it- 
self for its own shortcomings. Older workers are criticized for not re- 
tiring voluntarily and making room for deserving younger workers. 
Younger replacements are blamed for forcing their older predeces- 
sors ont. "Young, ittew blood" clashes with "old, tired blood," and often 
produces "bad blood" between generations. As a result, the socinl serv- 



V i<5e8 that are su^ blimt the pain of agiig are viewed as "halfe- 

- outs^ that lead, m turn, to *^xp^^ revolts" and punish those who 
need sap nxb^.^I^^ sometimes place a poor 

' ^ of all agps in some 60 

: net^oife across^^ cbuntiy. With over 24 million Americans over 65, 
itj^ obvioiis that the problems of a "grayi^ America" cannot be^easily 
*W4)t im^ new series of dealings is a clM,r index to 

V ?the iiiirk>r^^ issues affecting the 
3 eldeay:Guriiifere^^ many inteirelated questions of national con- 

v ccirn may see^^ are: convinced that the mterests_of 

older Ainerica^ inseparilble f rom those of all other Americans. We 
; also |eel that radical in our faltering economic system, withm 

U: its'tralditioiiardemocratic M are called for if we a-** to rectify 

i ite bi^nti -vj^eaJm and inequities. In this context, the. (jray Fan- 
r thera;M:e^Jee^ to active involvement in any programs or 

proposals crucial to the cbu^^ \„ , ^, x 

we recognize, the hard realities. We know that we 
. cannot -tackle eve^ issue with equal force and have had 

to order our priorities according to our own perceptions. Among the 
key issues of particular concern to the Gray Panthers— not necessarily 
■ in order bjf importance— are the follow^ 

: • Although: we view S. 50, the Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employ- 
■ ment and Balanced Gro\vth Act, as imperfect and weaker than -we 
would like it to be^ we regard its passage as essential to the eccmomic 
v health o£the country. We haVe^supported and still suj)port the measure 
and recommend passage by Congress as expeditiously as possible. ^ 
We also look f awrably upon supplement ai-y legislation^ike S- 2805, 
Senators Chiles ar>d Dpmenici, that, proposes measures for upgiading 
and maintaining skills of older workers, as ah adjimct .to CETA. 

10B14, Gpngte^smajp Wiixman, the '^Second, Careers Act of 1978," 
would also be worthwhile cpitsidering, if fitted in with S. 2805. 

" ^'^^'fl^i; , - National Health Service 
- - •• '■ ^'^^p^f- , 

The Gray Pitnthers strongly favor the National Health Service Act, 
: H.E. 11879*^ We consider a national health service vital to the welfare 
:of 'all American citizens of all ages. We see holistic health care as 
. encompassing all facets of mental, physical, and environmental health, 
unimpeded by the profitmaking motive. This includes the services of 
professional -iiealth pro\iders and paraprofessionals in intei-discipli- 
nary teams, with siy^cial emphasis on health • education, preventive 
medicine, and occupational safety. Community involvement should 
. maximize the effectiveness of health service delivery and assure a- 
hiirher. quality of life for young and old alike. 

The Gray Panthers have been, involved in a 3-year study of the 

- nursing home industry, culminating in a recent book that exposes 
^ abuses, violations of patients' rifrhts, and similar deficiencies. These 

have recently been the subject of congressional investigation, along 
^ with exposures of fraud in medicare and medicaid, tmd we continue to 
be deeply concerned with needed reform in both areas. 
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Mandatory Ketiremekt - 

We welcome the recent action of the Congress in raising the ceiling 
for mandatoi-y retirement to age 70 for most private employees ancl^ 
removing it entirely for the bulk of Federal >yorkei's. We also appre- 
ciate the promises of legislators in both Houses to eliminate the Ejrac- 
tice entirely. However, we are not entirely satisfied with temporary 
and piecemeal expedients and will not be satisfied until the policy is 
abolished completely in both public and private sectors. 

The Gray Panthers have chosen to make mandatory retirement a 
primary target for their active opposition because it- symbolizes some 
, . of the most odious clviracteristics of ageism, officially sanctioned: It 
'r^^esents a kind of simplistic stereotyping that portrays all older 
* ^ople as uniformly outworn, unproductive, and incompetent. It tries 
to justify an exclusionary policy on gi:ounds that research has shown 
are without foundatida.. Jt purports to be efficient, impartial, and 
humanitarian wh|j^ fact it is wasteful, discriminatory, and inhii-' 
mane. On the pi'^pil of , reducing unemployment, it plays a game of 
Viniisical chairs" by ^exchanging the unemployment of youth for the ^ 
unemployment of the elderly, thus exacerbating intergenerational 
conflicts. . 

It is interesting to note that many industrialists and le^rislators now 
recdgnize that our rapidly aging society can no longer affopd to waste 
the invaluable expertise of its eldei-s or support the Ixeavy burden that 
early retirement places on those wlio are still efnployed. The abolition 
of mandatory rotirement is not a panacea, but it is a major key to' 
relieving "the plight of the elderly." Reconsideration of its repercus- 
sions may force our society to face up to the paradox of persistent 
unemployment in a system supposedly predicated on. continuous 
r/' ^owtli and expansion. ^ - ■ . ' 

Civil RiGiiTs 

Because age discrimination in employment is so closely linked with 
civil rightSvthe Gray Panthers are interested in proposals to amend 
the Civil Rights Act so as to hiclude age amon^ the protected cate- 
gories now listed. We will therefore follow with interest and continue 
to support legislative efForts like S. 30GT and IT.E. 850.1,- that aim at 
this* desirable objective. , - 

The Olher Americans Act 

Tlie Gray Pnnthewfe have su])ported the exfonsibn and iinproyenient 
of the Older Americans Act, with certain reservations, and will con- 
tinue to monitor the implementation of its^ various titles and pro- 
grams. We ap])reciate the need to give priority to the requirements of 
those who need assistance most niij^ently — the frail, the dii^Advautaged, 
and.the muiority elderly. However, we still have some doubts about 
. the practical impact of the act on its%steTTsiblc beneficiaries. It is still 
uncleav wheilier it is actually benefiting all older Americans— as origi-^ 
nally intended^— or encouragingVSeparatism and segiegation oi tlte=^ 
elderly ,/perpeJjfcalJii^ dependegp||gi others,* and leaving the door open 
foi; widespread^e^^oitation of tnc^iilnerable aged. 
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, Welfare Reform 

Because so large ft proportion of older. Americans are poor — or have 
become poor because of inflation and drastically reduced incomes—; 
many of them are compelled to rely on welfare in order to survive. For 
those who do not^qualify for Older Americans Act piograms or are 
excluded from CETA:or similar employment oppoilumties because of 
their age or infirmities^ this may be their oWy alternative. The Gray 
Panthers are committed to suppoit any improvements that may be 
legislated through measures like the Welfare Eeform Act, H.E. 9030 
and ILR. 7200. 

Criminal Code Reform, S. 143 and H.R. 6869 

Insofar as it may effect the rights of elderly Ainericairs, as ivell as 
other Americans, the Gray Panthers are concerned about hasty revi- 
sions of the criminal code. They will look with great care at any 
changes that infringe upon the traditional rights of American citizens, 
old or young, rich or poor. 

The Gray Panthers recognize that outlawing mandatory retirement, 
or in;iplpmentirig the Full Employment Act, or making more CETA 
Jobs/itvaUable to the elderly, will not make unemployment disappear 
completely overnight. For that reason, among others, they heartily 
endorse current efforts to expand part-time opportunities, to experi- 
-Bjeht with flexitime and shared jobs, and explore similar alternative 
working arrangements in both the public and private sectors. They 
especially appreciable recent investigations in Congress of possible 
alternatives to abrupt retirement, lihg "phased retirement," "trial 
retirement," or /gradual retirement." f : 

It is becoming -increasingly apparent that "volunteerism," while 
rewarding ana worthwhile for manj retirees, does not satisfy every- 
one. Gainful employment is still a vital need for most people, whether 
tlie need is physical, financial, or psychological. Any legislation that 
genuinely seeks to ein-ich the lives of Americans of all ages will be sure 
to attract the attention of the Gray Panthers. But it will still have to 
merit our wholehearted approval. . ^ 

Thank you for this opportunity to present the views of the IsTational 
Gray Panthers. , ^ 

STATEMENT OF CARMELA G. LACAYO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ASO- 
CIACION NACIONAL PRO PERSONAS MA YORES 

Ms. Lacato, Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of this com- 
mittee, on behalf of approximately 1.3 to 1.8 million viejitos^ Hispanic 
older persons. I thank you for this opportimity to sl^are a Hispanic 
perspective of the issues under consideration before this committee: 
retirement, income, and lifelong learning. While the Association 
Xacional does not pretend to speak for all Hispanic older persons in 
this couirtry, we are keenly aware that as the only national organiza- 
tion representing the Hispanic elderly, we have a responsibility to 
provide the Senate of the United States with the best inf orination pos- 
sible about the Hispanic community and its elderly. 
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Thus, in preparing for: this hearing, today, members of my staff 
and I began to identify the kinds of f 8^ that would assist this com- 
mitteeVnd the Seriate as it focuses on tj»se important issues affecting . 
the Natibii^selderly. I wouldPce to be aBle to tell you with confidence 
'the nuinber of Hispanic ieiW^ living in the tjnited States; how, 
many of them receive social security and the average amoimt they 
receive; whether they live alone or with their families ; whether they 
recwve medicare, medicaid,' o other- forms of assistance* But, un- 
fortramtelyv beciuse of the s^ of reliable empirical data about 

theiliispanic commuriity^^^i countiy, there is onlji sketchy in- 

formation available^bout theHispanic elaerly. 

The Bureau of Census States that there are approximately 1,100,000 
Hispttnib 04erly^ and older^living in the United States to- 

day. Yet, most l#atino leaders disregard Census' enumerations as seri- 
ously undercounting Hispanics* in this country. They estimate that 
there are between 1.3 and4.8 million Hispanic elderfy living in the 
United States. ^ i. . ' 

Almost half of the Hispanic elderly of the United States are foreign 
bom. The bulk of this remarkable statistic is comi>osed of Puerto 
Eicans and Cubans, reflectiAg^oreign born populations of 91 and 93 
percent, respectively. ^ , . 

Like the rest of America, the Hispanic elderly live m metropolitan 
areas^approximately 81 percent in 1975. . tt • j o. ' 

The estimated lifespan of a Hispanic person in the Uni ted Sta tes 
is 65 years compared to 70 years for non-Hispanics in tfie United 

States, • I , , , . , TT 'J. ^ 

Approximjfiitely 70 percent of the Hispanic elderly m the United 
States have oSmpleted less than5 years of schooling. 

In 1970, approximately 39 percent of the Hispanic elderly were ac- 
tive members of the labor force. Yet, despite this long participation in 
the labor force, in 1970, the average annual income of the Hispanic ^ 
older male was only $4,234:. ' , -"^ , -rr. u i - 

While the empirical data necessaiy to describe the Itispamc elderly 
is sketchy and incomplete at best, there are demographic facts about 
the Hispanic community upon which there is basic agreement^ and 
which portend that steps should be taken now in preparation for the 

future. , . . ; . 

All estimators agree that the Hispanic population is rapidly mprea^- 
ing. Between 1970-76, the Census Bureau shows an annual growth rate 
of 3.5 percent. Hispanic leaders estimate the growth rate to be even 
more rapid. Whatever it is, hawever, even the Census' figures show 
thht Hispanics Accounted for one-foui-th of this cbuntry's population 
growth between 1970 and 1976. ^ -u 

The Hispanic community is growing faster than the rest of the^ 
U.S. population, and it is almost certaih that such growth will con- 
tinue in the future. The sources of this growth are: (a) The younger 
median age of Hispanics— 20.9 yetirs compared to 28.9 years overall ; 
(&) the larger size of Hispanic families — almost double the size of the 
average American family; (o) the continued influx of legal Hispanic 
immigrants— ^bout 150,000 per year; and {d) some form of amnesty 
for a portion of the undocumented Hispanic immigrants. 
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Median Bjspanio Age : 20.9 



<rhe Hispanic community's median age of 20.9 years mearfs th^^ 

SiTCent of the commmiity is older than 20.9 years and 50 percent dt 
e commimity i& yomiger than 20.9 years. > i tt- 

Indeed, according to 1978 Census data, almost 42 percent of the His- 
panics m the United States are 18 years old or ybunger. Demographers 
agree that the highest fertility ages are betwe'ej;! the ages of 2()--29. 
Sabe the iaispamo communi^ is ]ust on the threshold of the highest 
fertility age4 period, given Hispanics l&rger family size, it is clear 
that'the IBspanic community will simificantly increase oto^ the next 
two decades Dy propagation alone. Thus, the polici^and plans fermu- 
lated today, in anticipation of the a^ed of tomoriw, must consider a 
significantly expanded Hispardc elaer^ ^ 
IBv these, hearing, this committee is beginning the difficult task pf 
• determiningrwhat jFederaL^^ policy should be on growing 

old in America. But policy does not operate in a vacuum. Qrovenunent 
policy on retirement^ employment, and lifelong learning will affect all 
of society's attitudes and opmioxi| about work and growing old in 
America; Such policies will have a, prof oimd effect on all the ihstitu- 
tions of society. And unless steps are taken to affect the realities of 
minority group workers today, the prospects of retirement and hfe- 
long learning will be meaningless for minority group workers tomor- 
row. For it is unrealistic for Hispanic older workers to contemplate 
bj^: retirement when the average lifespan of a Hispalnic male is only 65 
years. . . ■ 

So Senators, as you explore the posrible effects of various agmg TOh- 
' *^es on society's interrelationships, it is important to know and imder- 
"stand that the hopes inherent in retirement, employment, and lifelona 
learning, hopes that so many ttike for grunted as promises, are^ illusions 
figfcmost Hispanics in the tTnited States. As leaders in the field of 
a^ig, all of us are challenged to vitalize those hopes. I look forward 
" to working with you and my colleagues in aiging, toward securing 
' retirement, employriient, and lifelongleaming as options available to 
all of our people. * ' 

Thank you. . V 

STATEMENT OF CHARLES I. MEBIN, lEGISI^TivE KJIPEESEIITA. 
TITE, SATIOlNAL ASSOCIATION OF EETIEi^^ 

Mr. Merix. Mr. Chairman, I am Charles L. Merik, legislative repre- 
sentative of the National Association of Ketired Federal Employ ees-- 
NAEFE. The association is 57 years old aijd is composed eritii-ely of 
retired, Federal employees, their spouses, and suiTivors. We 'have a 
dues-paying membership of more than 300,000 pei-sonss and we repre- 
■ sent the legislative interests of some 1.5 million retired Federal 
workers. We very much appreciate the opportunity^ participate in 
, this roundtable discussion. - . 

The abolition for most Federal employees of mandatory retirement 
shines as a beacon in the history of Ainerican personnel relations. The 

' iSee appendix 1 Item 856; Item 8, p. 356 ; and Iteip D, p. 357 <or supplemental 
material submitted by NAEPB. 
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compelling economic, social, and psychomedical forces wnich spurred 
its passi^ have been adequately addressed by this aj/d other com- 
mittees of the' Congress, My association is prqud of th/ role it played 
in lobbying this landmark legislation into law. A>CDpy of our testi- 
mony is- endoscd for your perusal* 

In his teatimony before this committee on July ID, Civil Service 
Chainhah Jiait^Ca^pbell stated that: "The eliiilination of the ajre 
: 70 mojxdatory separation provision of the law for most Federal civ j- 
ian employees is not expected to have any major impact on the Federal 
service.'^ 

We strongly disagree/ We believe that the Coihihission study of 
the impact of^ the new law will prove otherwise as well. Mandatory 
retirement served as a significant psychological disincentive to per- 
formance by older workers. With no hope of remaining on the joh 
p%st mandatory retirement age, worker self-esteem and productivity 
most, certainly diminished. By raising'the mandatory retirement age 
for private sector workers from 65 to 70, the Congi-ess has only de- 
ferred th^ larger issue with which it must wrestle. My association 
believes that as long as employment barriers based on age remain, 
the full meaning of the Ag^ Discrimination in Employment Act 
Amenments of 1978 wHl never be realized. For that reason we have 
lent our support to legislation prohibiting the irRplflatory retirement 
^of any working Amencan. We believe that 23 million persons age 65 
and over desefve no less. , 
• One area in which the Federal Goveiiimeht as an employer has 
sho^vn admirable initiative has been in flexitime employment. Chang- 
ing' economic^ spcial^ and demograpliic patterns have made it clear 
that employment is no longer an immutable state of b^iiig, i^egulated 
bv s§t hours or fixed' work conditions. This is pai-ticularly true for 
older workei-s who are cun*ently retired or who are considering retire- 
ment. For many of them, flexitime einployment ofi'ers significant 
financial, psychological, and social alternatives to the rigid state; 
known as retii'ement. The association has* addressed this topic in 
earlier hearings before the Congi-ess, and^ a copy of pur testimony is 
attached for your review.^ Flexitime employment is a^ worthwhile 
concept whoso timeliness has been aided by the rising financial bur- 
den of providing an adequate retirement Income for older pei-sons. 
We believe that 9ie total abolition of mandatory i-etirement practices, 
the adoption of flexitime work schedules, and the use^bf financial 
incentives to dissuade persons from opting for early retirement, offer 
creative solutions to that vexing financial problem. * 

Economics op Retirement . ^ . 

» ■ • 

* I'd. like to address the economics of i-etirement for<3ust a moment. 
A feflow I know once astutely observed that the ojily difference be- 
tween^an old man and an elderly gentleman was money. Adjustments 
in retii^ement or lifelong learning opportunity^ without concomitant , 
improy^Snents in thejiuality of retirement income, are insufficient 
achievements. As all 5t\iis here today Icnow only all too w^lJa inflation 
hits hardest at those living on fixed or relatively fixed igHl^iBiS, It is 

* See appendix 1, item 7, p. 355. 
' See appendix 1» Item 8, p. 356. 
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estimated that almost one-half of tlie American population ^ is de- 
pendtoL in a direct or indirect way^ on the Consumer Price Index for 
various benefit adjustments. The Government Operations Committee 
of the House has pending before it legislation which would i-equiro 
the use of the new all-urban CPI for all cost-of-living benefit adjust- 
ments as of July 1, 1978; While my association docs not formally 
oppose the use of the new all-urban index for future cost-of-living 
adiustments, we ate concerned tliat this new index has . seriously de- 
emphasized two categories of major importance to older pei^ons^ 
food and medical care. Our testimony before the Government Opera- 
tions Committee ^ detailed these concenis, and called on the Bureau of 
Labor. Statistics to study the feasibility of a CPI for the elderly. 
I repeat that call todaj. Changing demographics and inflation s vie- 
timmtion of the ability of many older pei^sons to meet life's most 
essential needs, argue compellingly for this initiative. 

IVIany persons nearing retirement view its prospect with great fear 
and trepidation. A recent university study established retirement as? 
one of fife's most traumatic experiences. Given that, we believe that 
the Civil Service Commission needs to expand and improve the \)vct 
retirement counseling services available to its employees.. Pxeretire- 
i^ent counseling is' n,ot mandatory for Federal employees, and we 
inspect the right of every individual to decline the use of this valuable 
service. However, those who seek it far too often find Federal personnel 
officers poorly inf ormed or misinformed about the important decisions 
which need to be made prior to retirement. A recent conversation with 
a NARFE member welljllustrates the point. • ^ 

JWems that as the woman approached the date of her retirement 
fr^lShe Federal service, she approached her agency pei^onnel officer 
for counselij^ffhe pei^isonnel officer informed the woman that Civil 
Servic^i (^^BSonregiilations mandated a 2-year delay irom the date 
, of rfetirei|^^^B|re -^survivor Jbcnefit, coverage could be elected. The 
woman d^lHI^aited the 2 year^^frbm the time of her^ retirement, 
and then songfit out the personnel officer nearest her home. Tlie coun- 
selor then informed her that she had been misinfomied; in point of 
fact. Commission regulations clearly stated thllt such an election could 
only be made at the time of retirement or within 1 y.ear of that date. 
It was my unfortunate duty to inform her that the information her 
oriffnal personnel counselor hft'd provided her was incorrect, and that 
exi^inff Commission regulations offered Jittle hope for redress. J ortu- 
nately ?or this reaJ?on, legislation— H.R. 3800— to authonze^a second 
chance to elect survivpr benefit co^^erage, now ponds before the House. 
This is but one incident, yet illustrative of a recurring problem in- 
volving i^oor or inadequate preretirc^hient counseling for many Jederal 

workers. 'I ^ 

TJkgent Need for RETiREsrBNT Counseuxq 

]My association urges the Civil Service Commission to take steps 
tJHnsure that Fedeml personnel counselors throu<rhout the iSation 
provide accurate retirement counseling. The desigivition of a retire- 
ment counselor for each Federal personnel office may be a useful vehicle 
toward adii^ving that goal. 

» See appendix 1, Item 9, p. 337;' 
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SbjnGi basic ^ta dramatizes the urgency of thisrproblem. In 1965, 
. there were approximately 728,000 Federal tyinuitants and sun^jdvors 
throughout the United Statjes ; today that figure exceeds the 11/^ million ' > 
mark/With Federal employees" retiring -at the rate of approximately • 
SOjOOO per year, the peed for competent and readily accjessiblo pre- 
retirement counseling services is clear. 
' As an aside, it may .interest^the coipmitted to learn that- my asso^ 
. ciatiop,. with the approval^of the Civil Service Cpmilhission. is now ac- 
tiv^ly involved: in, the Federal ijre'retirement cQunseling process. 
NAUFE regi\larly sponsoi's preretirement seminars for Federal em- 
; ployee groups ranging in number from 60 to 500. At the solicitation of 
. * a 'E^cderal agency^ the association has coordinated complete retirement 
. . . seminars, producing expert speakers, and distributing retirement lit? 
. ^Qrature fo those assembled. The^e presentations focus: on alternatives 
' t© retirement in the f or^n of second careers and flexitime employment, , 
. technical aspects, of the Federal annuity program, estate planning and 
wills,, and other atreas of general poncerh to "prospective retirees. The . 
organizjjition does not charge iior will it 'accept fees for providing 
this sei^vicel Through this involvement, We hope to aid m the iraprpve- . 
ment ot preretirement couiiseling services, and to attract-new members 
, to tlie^ssociation, ; . ^ 

This eon qludes *the written portion of my presentation. I will 
** pleased to - answer "any ' questions you have about ' the association. .! ,; 
appreciate the privilege of appearing before you today. ' f 

• ^ ST^TEMBin: OP DR. iniDR^^^ SELTZER, PRE^IDEiniElid^^ 

SO6IATION FOR GEROIITpLOGY IN'HIGHER: EDTrCATIoj|/|r ^ . 

•■ ^ . Dr. Sfii^ZEfe. The Associtfitibn for Gerontology in Higher Education ^ 
i»*an orgti^riizfttion of over 150 institutions of higher ecliicatipn, all 
of which are engaged in activities related ito education and research 
about ag;ing. My fnsiin emphasis and bias,: therefore, is an obvious 
one — upon education 'and research in. the study of aging arid related • 
'V. issues. If I liave another.bia^j it is* the equally obvious one of being an 
• ' ■ older woman. *. 

■ ^ ' Despite biases l.know there is ample evidence to show the need 

for increased.stable funding to support research and education in the « 
.field oi a^hg.,^ In the testimony given at^the lio'arings in July, many 
ba^ic guestiins [y^ posed which* can bo answered only througji con- 
" ^ .iinuingprogi'aid^ " ' - 

. . - • V Within' tltfi context of the hearing subject— retirement, w.ork, and 
... l^eleng learning^f ^yill stress: (l),The need to develop policy and \, 

plan pfrograrns baged oh accurate information about older Aniericaris; 
i ! (^V.gaps ill our knowledge about retirement and^its implications for 
^^ "policy aaid program planning; (3') th^eed to 

*ing social attitudes jxJward work and its implications for perisipn pro- ^ 
grams^and retirement policies; and tfie need to have effe<;tive pro- 
. .grams' of lifelong education that ar^^eveloped from an ;^(aequate 
[ " Icnqwledge *based on educational needs and the most effective ways ' 

of meeting those needs. . . • . : . ! 

/. In re^tding-' through the niaterial presented at the jJul^hea 

• wa^ impl'essed with how much we Im 




yet there are significant gaps in our knowledge about >^^oric^*tiiSM|^^ J5 
and lifelong'educrtitiou. For example, we have a f^'^^^^.^^V^^S^ 



waphic data, analkes of cconorriic trends, and informatipn aMjm., . 
social security program. At the $amo time, our foi^jcasts are; otten* 
iiniored, our progi^ams have not always been evaluated excepy>y ^^^ 
^if and anecdotes, and our research has,4n;pany insta^c6s,;beo41uQ^^^^ 
'Ited. Wod6 notnecessarily.know the pphQ^j^nphc^^ 
reseai'ch. 
: need f pr^ 
we do no; 

our i-ecommendations. ..r , _. ■ , 

In part, our present situatiori.is undei-standable. In. t^^^^ pasty our 
need to solve the new pi-oblems crealted;)>yav]arge older pp^^ tjJtd « 

/tire necessity to develop a social ^Kjlicy'^itt^olde Anifericans jpp 
>i-eat tliat avo' were walling to tvT «ili^?st any thing; It' is,^thei-^^ 
particularly important \hat we takejtime now to do i-esea^vih oniTOiat , 
has^ftnd has riot worked so that w(^inftayj[>lTin^ adeqtiately the : 
preae^ future pldof populaf^us; It ;.i3 legiti^ < 

seardh to provide -us with accuratc^;ih^ormati on which ^ill^ ^ 
clftWngfe mistakes'and improve conditions. .WWi^lfemay^^^^^^^ 

l^ble to achieve the ideal, we ckA Ccrtiairily adiieve more 
, conditions for* older people. * , V - -^^^^^^^^ 

To achfc^'^ these mcJre satisfactory, condition.^, it is ilTy;k)i^ii35t to' 
plan progi-ams and develop: iK)licies basCd uT>on a,ociui^ati? dp^pptloris 
and iiiformation' about older Americans rather Walri^upbu 0(1^^ 
types about them. For these reiwns,* it;, is esseplbi^^vt^^ 
financial and Other • ^ ^ j 

. aging" AVhile my ^ 

education, let me; r -.7-... . . ..^ . . , -i , d:' 

search and ecUKmt^on relates to^'otintlcss other tpmps-^^^^^ 
recogniZb- that/ those studying aginr ^"'^ ^r^>i^o,u. r7^W* ,t^iHv. 
, reseaCch strategies md; topics that 
Abetter dindei-stancliira of othery^six^ct 



important plso to ulfSprstand ti^t tjiere i? .ci^rf|nMi,.^pii:c^^ : • 

i.^QU reseai'ch about a^hg and no cpllected dati W 
*;p)e aro engaged dri Reanalyzing and/^vreplicatipL^^ • 
^ l)rdcr to a.sBure us that our, m'e\^t>iis findings a^nyfi^^^ 
r b'ftho pdbple we are plaiinii|^.fo'r.;We'alsd^^^^^^ 

' . sclviLes fliat ?he older pOpultitaon is^tffi^^siitgle, mdfebrahie po.piilati6ii 

but :iTisi^«ad '^a rconstautly ^^jjuij^iii^hoterb^ren^^ 

^^{iriy- different "^segm^*^ iiee'dljig ihiijriy . differeni';^IU^igs*-^lci' Euro 

pc'anrbom JeWs are not th'#ame ius otld?5$eWj:I5n^fe who 

.^n tnrii aremot\the^rn6 f^;^^ itmeri^ifin$;^^^^ 
• findings m'^ n6t M olcle.t'pe^^^^^^^ mee^ , 

ing, the rieeds of on© seg^^btt^^ 

ittcot thos^SK^ ahother se^eht? Age Isn't nece^iily th%''gre^^ 
4t is alsp^^ weJ:Q<jpgnize>that,tj)'d^^ to th? 

, prob'^cms oT Wcler*people-may we.U cai?^: the scic^ds of tomoTrow's prob- 
lems foi^lblder'^^ For example^ the raising of thc( retire [ 
TaaY:xyj^ tomorrow \|h^"prefer .earlier' 

■ reiu'em^t'Cbut;^^^^ i. . : ^^ ' ' 
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• As all of thosoypreseiit laiow, \ve have li' ffi'eat deal qi rcRoarch on 
some of the. socia^and psychd^ical variables relathi^'xb i5||||reinent 

• and about attitudes toward i^^ftpment. Wo laok iBformation on the 
extent to which ethnicity^ race-^iind sex affect iljjfcisions td retire and 
patterns of retirement. \Ve also Uick information the impact 
of retirement on family relationsliips and upon working organizations. 

In tliQ past, it has been assumed tlmt women's adjustment to retire- 
ment has. not jt)een.nearl}^ so diflicult as men's. After all, the Avomen's 
-primary rolie^ad a familial one and her work tended to be of sec- 
ondary importance to her. Increasingly, in part as a result of research 
and in part, it's a consequence of tliQ woman -s movement, people, are 
\ beginning to recognize that wpm^m work for niany^of tlie same reasons 
as men-r-money, recognition,* Success, a^d because they like what 
they're doing. Increas^gly, also,' we are f|,>yare that more women are 
entering the labor force— pai'ticularly middle-aged womer^who con- 
stitute the fastest growing segment— ^Itliough generally in lower paid 
positions than nien occupy. Tliere is^^i^ general rvtle of thumb about 
M'omon who work, the higher the feWer. This means then that women 
tend to be employed in lower paying positions, jobs th^t ofte^i are not 
covered. by private pensions or retirement fringe^jteripfits. Tlie Ipngy 
range consequences of this is a retirement finawjEigpH^^ jjoorer tjwin 
. tliat of most men. Private pension plans as well 'as social security 
lienefits tend; to favor economically the retirement of males ratlier 
than feriiales. This is an area in which additional research on differ- 
. ences to men*s and women's patterns of retirement could lead to new 
policy decisions eliminating the discrepancies in the^ future and'pro- 
vi(ling'prograr?is including pr^i'ctirement services i'o^ssist disadvan- 
taged women in the pi'esent: * , '. 

In July , of 1977, 11 'scholars and administrators identified'iiwith 
the subject of retirement, met for a week to discups and define *sofne 
of thevmajor areas- in llhich research about retirement nee^ds^to be 
done'.^In Robert C: Atchley's forthcoming article about this meeting, 
it is noted that-*'. . , retirement rese^irch has come a long waj;.in the 
years since the NICHHD conferences 14^060 ancV l067)." Jji the inter- 
vening 10 years between the NJCHITD ?tnd thp Scripps::F6uh(daMon 
meeting, the United States gained ; considerable^infoiiK(ft 
and exjierience with the social phenoi^ienon of re^•eme^it^%to 
things we lea;tTied were ( i')"f or inost people, retirement has becQififeVa-^ 
normal,- expected part of a worker'^ occupntional cycler (2) rc-jtire-- 
Inent, <^ontrary to what many middle-class researchers believed, As not 
necessarily a tijaumatizing crisis to many workers. In fact, Af the 
financial disac^ntages of retirement (*6uld lie eliminated^ many . 



people w'Oiild. IP^^ forwai'd to retirement in an even more positive 
sense than they already do. • ^ |' • ' * ' / 

Thfjre cpntinue to be significant alilfeas in wnjch researcjKneeds 
be undertaken. For example, what factois afTecmni tTITTmg of retir? 
meut,? Why are people retiring earlier than thfe njandatory and/or 
expeeted retirement ages? Much of our research has dealt with the 
impact of retirement upon the; i|rli\Mdii.al. Just as important ;is the' 
offectthe level 6f retirement may have on the work organization itself? 
Our work ethic has changed, people are less subservient thfin in . the^ 
past to thii, demands of work. As a society, we }ire mo^ng away from 




- . li wUlingness to sacrifice famay, friends, and leisure activities to our . . 

jobs. Tl^ need to jwOueyfi It ^vork has become l<?ss, unportant tl an 
: othepneeds. This means that the younger replac 
: : ^vorkers" have a significantly, different yyoi\ orientation. We do not 
;• toow Wthi^^ 

-^dT^^^^other questions are vital ones for research undertakings. 
: ■We need the answers, Ito tliese researchable, questions in order to: 

^ (1)-Anticipate moit^accurately future patterns of retirement and / 
: how these wiJla'ffect the Nation's economy. ■ ■^^:„:^,„u to 

(2) Develop , preventive programs which ;3«»11 enable individuals to 
: Dlan.morwffectivelyfortheirretirements. , . . .. 

• (3) Develop specific programs which focus on the unique retirement ^ 
5 : problems experiencedby members of particular ethnic, radical and/or 

■ ■ . (4) Cueate more effective long-range social Polifi?s>„based uppn 

i.. . the constantly changing characteristics of tile United States older , 

# population. Often out solutions, are of an ad hoc nature, appropriate • 

■ lor some semni^ts of today's older population, but inappropriate for 
tomorfow'sPUnfortUnately, programs and policies become set in con^ 
cretei thus c^jying the seeds for oUr future social problems ot aging 

• As we turn our attention to the topic of work, much of what I have , 
been sayiAff Tnth reference to research^bout retire 
to the^bieot of work. As I already noted, as a society our attitudes 
Ward work h^e been chahging,.and we really do not know as mueli 
^ ' as we need to knbw about these changes and their consequences for our 
economy. It woi|M| be. valuable to undertake research on this^ topic. 
" Lofiffitudinal reHlch or research using the more complex but more 
accurate strategies developed by Baltes, Schaie, Nesselroade, and 
others, could provide us with information about whether or, not pur 
attitudes toward work, its ^significance in our lives and its meaning are 
" -changing and, if so, to what extent. For exarrtpe, ^ye need to Imow the 
' answers to such questions as "What does work mean to different genera- 
tions? To women as compared with men? To different occupational ...^^ 
categories ?" "Is th^ferpical work pattern for women a bimodel one, an ^ 
in-and-out-of-the-iaSor-force pattern?" There are some women who ^ 
r:^T'^^ wk througK^ cycles, just as there are some women iwho 

W'' never wo^fmatai;^ the variables that affect < 
' '^i' tidn nottSly on middle-class and lippcr-middle-class \romen, but cm tyil ^ • 

''"Women. i-i ' 

One of fchef hot items of today's research is research on old womm. 
• Tfio National Institute on A^i^ng is sijg^sbf ing a conference rip.^ w(§ek: 
on this topic. At the annual. meetings. of the Gei-ontoloff^al bociGty . 
- there have been panels '^nd paper sessions devotedj^ this tu|^ic. A great. , v j: 
deal of what we hear is- polemics. iVe neq^^more accurate in^rmation ^ r 
about today's population of old womfeh and predictions iibom 
:\ - ones. Suchiirfoitoation is: of value irf planning and providing specific .s. 
' prdflTOiiv3 f<*^^ workers, men, wornen^ rural, urban, v . ^ 

• ■ ethnic, arid^o^P categories. There are diffei^nces between the needs of ' 

a tetird^l^^ and a retired urban male police- 

■.■•■ ■•'V ■■■'^^MM^?:.: ^ ^- ' ■■■■y:m^-m 
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man, W6 need to know what those differences atfe^and.how to jloslgn 
programs to meet the special, needs— programs which balance between 
individual and social concerns. We also need research to let iis kno^w, 
how effective tibiese programs are in doing what they were dcsigncfrto 
do* And) we need to know when no programs are needed.. * 



Ll^LONO EDtrCATION 



/When we turn pur attention to lifelong education, we i^eed^^^a^ljt^Vvf^ 
whether we are talking about education about or directed towara'%Klc*f ' H 
people. For tlie^oSt part, education for older adults is self-education . ' 
and therefore .ft:Ifit of what is directed toward older people, if it is to . 
^be effe'ctive/smJgJd be media rather than classroom oriented. 
^ In Qrder to^d^'/elop a comprehensive appimch, therefore, wo hcod ' . 
.v^tp bring together those with knowledge about oW6r peqiute with those ^ ^ 
V\^holmow How tp transmit 1^^ * 

AnotKeif'ispjiijt of education for older people relates to wliat I would 
call "self4ir)ripM^ement'' activities. Skills mich as managinif? money^ - 
i)laiminff^adequate{^^^^ knowing appropriate exercisd programs, pre- 
ventive liealth mechanisms, dealing with bweaucrac}^, once loamed 
usually are -effective throufjhout the life cycle — once mastered those 




skills have lai 
riii^ion of ' ' 
leaiTi whetl: 
;d£rea^:- 
'Other jrefeea 
estcd'^t*e. 

'"Squ'U^ . 
such^ques 

feii * 




power. We need to know somothinfr about the trahs- 
ilJs throughout the life cycle and we j[},ecd also to 
how skills in one area are transfci*able to another 
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r topics come to mind alniofjt immediately. How intor- 
^if^all jfgds in different kind^^of education ? Given cdn- 
Jli^itie^Tto senior .ccnte^^^ people take ad- 

fSi\6n State le^islatioilL pern>ittin<y2|opk over iJie^'agc 
pftpd^mstiti^t^ tuition 
iy -heofib kt^^ this? Is it labk of V)p- 

!acRtof interfe^ accjtSunts for the- low fi fruvps 1 . 

pattWwm^^^ important, are the answei-s 

' ^ ^'^'^^f^L de^^ for older 

^^^i^^Va^empted to implement our knowledge 
latfe^ part .^T life? Plow much accurate data do 
:=i^i-eef^Qhange$?^ that the Univcrsify of 

i^cJSiiithVCen^ undertaking a research proj- 

^ nd college attc?fdance..'\\niat arc the implications 
^s^^i^fMbtli^^ universities? How mqny admissions 

■ :nf^ dental schools? and other prof ossional 

fer^tfitdudte collejtes andunive;i-sities continue to use cither 
licit <age^cj^B^t^ problems iro midlife school 

»pic§ <?tnnV^ ai^ietf hose relating: to the 
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vf' JVVhat are we toacliing childrfen 



^ades about old ag^ Si«' 
yxiUot there are attempts^ 
Mi&s>&l.)the kindergartaFli: - 
l.e^,'H0:w \ 
_ aguigi,?Or do you? Are *g 
vviaJjh young childtfen about 
■ovide further i-einforcotnent 
ich teacheij;ab6ut aging and 
Once again, all of these arc 
we have little data.' Answers . 



"jlthd aging? About work and retireii 
^atrpau6e curriculum content o^ 
•^^aiuf^h. 12 jgTftdes, how bffective . 

V)^tiie jfturriculum materials being, 
^ , aflf& accurate job 6^"*- 

t ;6r^pB^ How i 

/;:/i'he''*Baching of life cycle apt 

■^.■'reSearchable questions on wl»t™ppj"3''» 7° 'j--^ " v 

tb . these quesfions will give-, us 'soSp indicatioii about the iisefulness 

■ • • of education m achieving.attitude changes. They will provide us with : 

ways ofdevei^nng more^equate lifelong educational opportunities 

ana brOCTSunS'ior people. ♦ . .. . . , . , 

m tSk about growing old. What do we mean in terms of growth • 
when weialk 'about education, work, and retirc^^^^ . 

The AsaSciaiion foi« Gerontology m Higher Education is an msti- 
tutibAfeloilgarii2atioh.pepresentiDg institutions of "higher education m 
which there-al-e programs related to the study t»f aging. As a,n educa- 
tional organization, obviously we stress the importance of ed"catton, 

■ of researSi, and of public service. It is as inappropriate for us to speak 
against these toiiics as it would be to speak against motherhood. Jt is 

: our convicition thiteone of the best sources for generating new-mfor- • 
malapn is institutions of higher education.and that colleges and^ini- 
vemties have a resndhsibility to engagfean research relating tf^gmg. 

. In times of decr«^d enrollment and limited income, it becomes in- 
creasinciv necessar^hat such research be externally funded, f requent- 
Iv by ^eral and'St&te government agencies. At the same time that 
it is vimto undertake research, it is also imnortant to transmit such 
information, to "our students. x-' 

. While the temptation ,is either to over or undersell e^"'^'^*^^"' 
not a upiversal panacea providing us with solutions to all T>^. f}^ml 

■ is onebf the better mechanisms we have of.'?'iiJ^|.»^W|f.,f'^,ff,^^^^^^^ 
system and'encouraging an enhghtened social.policy^-\yrule it isj^ 

doubtful that we wTu find ifperfect solution P^pWems rela^ng to 
work, retirement, and lif el2j,^catip,n, ^we can, learn through our 
" research endeavors-adequatelp^d^research endears 

the sources and causes o^ pasf ,y:rM.^We can learn .more aW i^e 
consequences of past social pojici^ and .programs^ We can gathpr in: 
' creasingly accurate information /bout tlie realities of ^^^i^.-J?^ 

■ these wlys, we can learn to Tuini^i&e problems^ 

' tite them. If we're, careful, wejan avojd making today's solutions the 



^ 'iarawotWouwi iiKeco suofinnui i<.;v.^yn.i^">. — 1 , . . , 

' Wiii(»inff%^need for funding of research . itml training^ the fieW ,. 
of a^{6 We "Ot® ^^^'^ tremendous need for p^onnel l^s 
• ^i~TrMJt.:^^5 1» ;r,o/lort„nfp1v hrPT)fire<li«Dr the lobs tJiat:'they 



of agm{& We might note that tne tremenciou^ m-ew • ??7r f^ Aw 
l?sur^#i:hirkg^ 

are |)eriOli^ng. _ ' t . ^ ^Tfirrrre-e-T/virr 
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^lSnator:GH|niCH.f]iienI wag jn the Army, at thi^ point ipy com- 
mandinc officer usuallsfe?k9d fdr^a vohm^^ 

Who would like to volunteer f ot.;the discyS^/ . .. - 
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Mr. DANSTEDit I will. y , , 

Senator CHjgRon. t^inc, Mi\ *Ddite^ ' < 

Mr. Danstedt. I think we can njlike' this kind of observation and 
supplemented by Betty Duskin and Lou RHvin, ' 

1 think we doubt very much the ago discrimination vact is go^ng 
td have muctf 6f an impact on people continuing to work when Ijxi^v 
become eligftle for retirement benefits. That is the fir^t point, l^rt 
think yotr can tell much at this point, but I doubt that thatiegoing 
'to happen because . I think had we establislied a pattern of ^oplc 
retiring at 62 and 65 we are going to have to deal withijiem. I thmk 
there jis going to have to be a lot of attention paid to shaping up the 
attitudes of industry and the unions toward continuing to provide 
. erm)loyment for oldev people. . 
Then I tj^ink something must be done concerning a subject "which 
I don't very much.abbut, but I liave been strongly impressed 

by the fact that there must be out in the labor force the millions of 
people who are bored tp death with their, jobs and are working toward 
retirement. I know in th^ government sector, and the private sector 
too, in which they are literally saying "wait until the golden days 
con^e' and as soon as it -looks like they have a decent retirement 
benefit, bang, they gcK So one has to address also the business of majc- 
mg a satisfying situation to people if . they are going to stay arou&i, 
and if they are needed, and not be atracted out of the labo'r force be- 
cause of the state, of retirement benefits available. 
Senator Chukch. Mr. Brickfield. 

Mr. BRicjKFiELD. We agree that there won*t be a strong, imme- 
diate impact. In fact, I have been reading some econoiriric' reports and 
actuarial reports, which say that raising the mandatory retirement 

don't 
effect. 

. ^ , . ^ -f«™B older 

people need tp work, they simply xrti^'WWk^ and we need to eliminate 
the various barriers, to their emplbyrri^; ^ . .. 

For example, we need to eliminate man^atory^retirement completely. 




We need: to eliminate the social secii 
which is ti. disincentive to full or 
think it is.in a sense mandafSry 'reti 
retii'cnient because you reach;a cert 
tinue to wdrk, you lose at least som 
Senator CiitjRCH. We liave movei 
stantially; It; iifs now $i^000 and wi 



ive to be age 
live 





limitations t^st 
yment., I really 
^ofjmandatory 
lidlifeyou con- 
^benefits. 
|iTp very sulv 




, Senaiofe ' 
Mri^^Riitf 

at.lcnsf;if:o^l 

. san le . at which the limit is removecT 
so that/^\ij(|«S5j!^^^^ can earn as much ns you 

want and - 
, S-enat'OT^^^StgiOT:-;^^ qi^te a lively argument on these 

questions and1[ see seveimh^^ ' '. ( 

* Jijm Hacking. ' \ it ■ i/^" ' 

IVIjr. I-Tacktxo. In view of the demographics \mh.wjiicli we are 
' faced, we should, as a matfepr^of public policy, try to induce a maxi- 
work effort on thtf^^^c^^ workers and oldeB||||W'Sons. Int; 



• order to do that, have to get rid of disincontivea like the earnings 
Unjitatitm and we muat^begin to have built-in incentives, rewa^rds to 

• ehcouraireincreastid work etfoift as wo go on into the future. ^ . 

■ Senator Chckch. Those to increase the amount pf retirement that a 
person would receive, to continue to wofk beyond the ago. of Oo. In 
othfer words, tte incentivfti,now does notyunouirt to very mucli. In 
faWit fallB c&erably lort of -the antMpated annual increase in 
the ipst bf living. Would increasing the delayed retirement credit be 
an inducement tocontinue to work? , , , , tt „^ u „nt 

.#;Mr. mCKiKo; That cei^ainly would bcsjielpful. However, U^is not 
'enough when you have the^e^reexisting djsmcentives tj^t offset the , 

: incentive effect. The d6mo»iics with which we are fa9ed are un- 
alterable and we have toip^ to jccomapdate these tl""gs. To t e 
extent that we have in p^p^tbclay^a cdKnation of work disincen- . 
tives or barriers that are^forcing put of p^ductive labor persons vl^ 
could be productive and are willing an^ able to work, ^ire lo^ng 
. somethinl-losing goods and services^roduced that would otbeiwise^, 
have beenproduced arid weare losing^ax r.evenues. In the ™ture, it 
is coine to be increasingly difficult. ta^Jnakexunds meet as relatively 
feS^foto are callecf upon to Support rejatively rno^'^^P^^^^^^; 
me retirees. So ^liave to begin to cliango this dcctioing elderly laW 
Sfce participatil trend,|t ou^t not to be carried on into thtr future. 

: , ■RKmbMBNT'I^ . . y f - . 

Ms DusKix. I do. take issue with Jim'sTosition. I uiidei-stand that 
we should not haVe disincentives to workincr, and I think that isjiore 
than Suately taken caie of by liberalizing the rctironient'^st 
SomeoneTho i^ totally involved iii the labor force and tln^s losejajl 
his social security benefits may be oarninq: on the order of . 
SI 000 a year as an individull. He or she already has sufficient iii- 
!t)io,uuu a y«"r_»» "11 " „„vn^nirB fi SO much hicher than 



re&Iy: Wii^^aS is a goodrimve forward^bnt it is not 
?LSS?J^o diSKbe^ t^o^o scJ-.^^S^l^f^dram the 

rpfirpraent test llfiB.vear tlSffifila'ement test iS/WjO"? r^Jz\n 

becoml^JoO: MsO-it'i^SW^^^^^' '^^^^^ 
aSwTbecomes$6,00T^reover, in 1982,.^ 

; fSiSht test wiUb^low*fr^ 
w?are moving in tb?,diTCctipn!^eliffiiriiiti4g one of the principal difQr 

iridientives to work. .*„ ■'. . •• 
Mr. BracKiTBiJ^. ■ : . * 

Senator GituROHvTes.^. . . , . „„ fV,o 

Mr. Bra^FiEUJ. H I m^' ask an expressiojj ^f^ew.s from the 

■ "^^S^ sS^ktorJ^^ 
loil level r«preseittm^e Nati^lal Ctoimcil ?M' ? ^J" 

optimistic that peotSTare that weU ffie^that ^&y/|!^»,f oing to 
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stay on and work until 70. I think: inflation has greatly damag^ the 
T;|itirement incomes of many* many people. I think the extension to 
70 may have come just in time and that a large number of people 
will be choofitog to stay on until they are 70. 

• Senator Church, You may be right. Inflation is. a real factor and 
that brings back the other question I raise. For purposes of getting 
the correct figupes into the record, I want to note that the delayed 
retirement credit is 1 percent per year. That is not much if the dollar 
is depreciating at the rate of 8 percent. It. is hardly an incentive at all. 

Under the present law, I think we will go to 3 percent in 1982. 1 tliink 
Congress could well consider the need to mtrease that percentage much 
sooner and in a larger amount to provide some inducement to people 
who might otherwise be inclined to work if they felt that there would 
be some advantage to it when they finally retire. * 

Ms.'pnsKrrf. I agree with you completely that obviously that- rise 
in the delayed retirement adjustment ought to at least keep uj) witli 
inflation, itow much f urther you go. than that>teqiures. con|{j|^|^on 
of theicost to the system and tlie alternative libotafibsation^^ 
of those|jyho don't have good jobs or who canx work— that, milSt be 
foregone? I think it is equally important to consider the group that is 
^ out of work among the younger or the elderly. 

Senator Church. Now I see from an em ment economist and a good 
friend of mine, the Secretary of Commerce,, and others, vacancies 
^ . ' beckoning that the age should be raisei4. jtll .3^ years in order to save 
V ' money for such a period. I think t1ife^>^^tfoi<gn who'are urging the 
lift of any limits on earnings and social^i^citrity are goimj in the 
' same direction, anji.I think for this time that is the wrong direction. 
We have millions of people who retire ea^ly, "who retire at a^ 62, 
some of them because they had been waiipng to retire, but many of 
them because they had been unemployed lor 1 or 2 years before that 
and had no choice.* ■ ^ ♦ 

^~ Ndw we ou/alft to IJfconcemed afe)ut getting peopile lik^ that back 
intoPthe labor markefln^eeping them in the labor market,\befoi*e we 
worry about getting people 6tit at 67 andl68 and keeping them at work. 
That" problem is solved m sufficient time tb give real concern to these 
older people who ai-e affected. " 

A Fixed Number op Jobs 

'"r^ * WgRAdKiyo: Senator^ iet me, by way ofaygdnse to that, indicate - 

th«We 'present reicovory is creating an enonffn™ number of new jobs, 
p There are apparently many people: wko have a static view of the world 
^^'^^^^t who think that the number of joh| is fixed and must be rationed, pri- 
^^^^^^ marily to the youn^y. TVe^ however, view our economic .world as dy- 
namic. This economic recovery that is still in progress nas witnessejd 
the creation >pf a tremendous number of jobs. Some 2 million people 
many of them women, have come in to»take those jobs. TVe dortt think 
% . in t^rms oJr x static fixed number of jpbs that have to be rattened to 
^ ^J'; ypnnj^er |:jeople, but rather we think in terms of a growing.egpriomy 
J - \ ^ " wiSth offers a huge arrowing number of new j obs. We "want ^jha elderly 
^^:^^ i:^^^ffi(ive an opportunity to get their share of these new jobs.^Biut to do 
^;^^f " il^i we have* to get fid of thejbatrifirs and disincentives that force 
■^jm^i"* -4^5^ people out of ifl^i ^work. force. The statistics show 
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• clearly thi^tmiddb^ tt'^J'Sf nC?£ 
of time than ybung workers. The^aguj^s also lRiw that the o dor t^^^^^ 
iihemployed worker is, the longer his period 6f unemployment is likely 
: to be. We are simply riot coing to bo able to make ends meet m the 
future if %e continue thi^ kind of situation, minight be al^le to do 

♦ it if our piHKluctivity was as bigh^^y as it uSed to be, but as a matter 
of fact, our productivity is decliniim^ 

Senator CHtmOH. Wouldn^t we begetter off all the way avound^f we 
. more seriously addreasfed the central question of inflation U 
Mt.Il\oKXSO.YmM^ - , , , J. w 

Senator CHxmCH. I am always puzzled at the lack of resolution in 
a whole succession of administratidfis when it comes to dealing with 
?yi the problem of inflation* - j xi, a 

Ml-. Meiun-. Senator, my aMociAtion sees a special need, a need that 
is for a separate Consumerlpce Index for the elderly. A number 
of national organizations h#ve endorsed this concept. We behove that 
> the present Consumer Price Index docs not adequately reflect the 
nbcds of older persons in the two categories of greatest importance 
to them— food and medical.care, I have some very clear data tosuppoit 
that assertion. I trtJiSt that the other groups represented here today 
support these efforts. - '-p ■ , _ 

Senator CirDHcn: There is a lot of support. I have sponsored a 'bill 
for that purpose " ^ ; 

Mr. Dan9TEI>t. We support t^iat. l^r ' 

Senator Ghttrch: It would reflect the typical budget for an older 
^jr^onl " ' / '/ " 

Mr. Danstbidt. Yes. 
<Senatoir Chttrcii. I inttoduced that bill^ S. 1243, and it is presently 
'pending IjplieCongre^ 

STATEHENT OF DOLORES DAVIS, EXECUTIVE DIBECTOB, 
NATIOHAI CAUCUS ON THE BLACK AGED, INC. ' 

^^ Ms. Davis. Senator Church, 1 would lik^to say that for the major 
" IffationaV bl^^ organizations, and ntiltional black organisations 

4tt4 in general, the elimination of the mandatouy retirement age is a ygry 
^conlroversia issue. One, there is the argument that if person^'^e* 
f^5t^^^^ the labor force, this would mean inadequate* ibbs 

^^ti^yjcf^^ jobs for. youth at the lower entry levels. Even 

-V- — the greatest fear is that following elimina- 

tion#f the mandatory retirement age, and also because of the increases 
of the number of elderly in the population; eventually there will be 
arguments to extend the age eligibility for those who receive the social 
- * seoxiriife benefits. That is the greatest fear, and because of the dif-, 
' forentials of life in the black age population and othefr minority pop- 
ulations as, well, this is a very, very serious concern. " 

The IBlack Caucus would like to go on. record' as opposjj^ 
tinction in the age of eligibility for the recoipt of so<|fB|^urity 
■. .'"'•f benefits. < "' 

V'' t^^; 'Senator. G #u tell me, Dplores, whether that gap in 

is beginn to "close ? Do you hajo jvny data that would indi- 
XH'/cfttethatthati^p^ ^ 



'"*^^;iii»er$on 



Jfs. DAvrs..Tes. I have a chart. 
Senator^QHTj^cH. Yoivjust happened to bring a char 
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M8, ^itta. Thls'fihowB life expectancy. I would like to personally 
^ank Jtlffitrian Brotman for being interested in this subject for many 
years, Tliislchftrt was dosimjii by Beth Solo with the George Wash-* 
ington Uniy^ttfty, and it shows tlie life expectanoji There are some 
other 'charts^*^a I will have thorn passed out, that reflect tlip satno . 
problem. Thi}|Efferences in years in 1959, you can see at age 65 the 
gap was 8 yesStSi Down to the present time in 1973, there was a dif- 
■ ferential of oi^ X.l years at age 65. The real differential occurs par- 
ticularly at the ages between 25 and 44, because of greats mortality 
ampag black males due to homicides and violent deaths. That is the 
reason for the differences in midlife which keeps the differences itpj 
but at birth the differences in life expectancy are still a six-point dif- 
ferential at birth, but at age 65, wq^e that these differ9ntials are 
decreasing for males and for females. ^ - 

Now. lif^at is veryj very interesting amohg-tiigWdosfe affO cohorts, 
those 85 itid older, we find that there is an exficksion of life oxpoc- 
tahcy, and the rate is .almost twice as great for the black elderly 
as for th^?:hite elderly.^ 

Senaiir CinniOH.' 85-- — • ^ i n 

Ms. Davis. Well, it begins for black fenialcs at age 70 and for 
blapk males at about age 75. It is called the crossover effect an<^tho 
reasons are not known, bilt we feel 

Senator.Ciitmcn. I suppose if tlicy arc tough onough to make it to 
that age, they are especially hardy. . 

Ms. Davis. Senator Church, I,\vo\ild like to iittcrjoct hero a vei-v 
interesting hypothesis in tenns of the lack of access to institutional 
qaro' for black elderly. We do not have access to institutional care nt 
all s<>/%herefore/we'are thinking that the pri^>ondoranco of black ft<red 
«t6rJ4viS^T|nt^ horn^ health care, we are thinking that thi<^ 

mighfliiave,- to so^e extent, an effect on tho life expectancy of the agec^ 
blac|c9: at this rate of increase. - • > ♦ -r- 

Senator ChuSch. Y'oiviaiow, that is a very intere5?tinfr possibility. 

Ms, Davis. Th^y dd^^nbt have access to institutional care. 

Senitor Church. I have se^n so^nany older peot)le decline when 
they^ove or are moved0y their families into nursing homes. : 

Ms. Davis. For every 21 white females livinfr in an institutioft^j^Jt^.^ 
ii^; only 1 black femal«| and, of course, Rflnales live longer than the 
jhale^. We \vQidd like to do some researcli' into this, because it would 
have a great impact and meaning for all older persons. 

Senator, Church. It' might help me in my efforts to get medicare 
to pay greater attention to home health care. I think something less 
than: 3 percent of medicare pajrt A outlaypHnday go to home health 
care '^nu'eyerything else is institutional. 



I^^TDfivis.'^'I^ere ia^t>^elate<l, problem to family fcipport. S^cre- 
iry "tjalifano, ia his testimony on July . 17. testified To the need for 
. supported fiinily care. He injiicated that HEW, of course, is pi^oviding 



little incentiyes-for jSpoyi^ng this kind of supportive care, but under 
the sup^Sfegntal security ii program not only is there a little 

encou%8^^^ijitv there is indeed a penalty for families who live^ — 
Senniior CitxmcEL. That is income in kind. 

►avis. Income in kind. There is a penalty, but you see even so 




Uk Davis. Becauao benefit of .only $189 a month being sub- 
tracted because yooi can choo8o|^ live with' a family roh\tivc being 
deductediseems a crime in pur society. V \ , , - 

$enator CHtTRO^. I agree with you. "When we talk about the enor- 
mous increasing costs of the entire retirement program and medical 
caro program,, wo have, not begun to calculate how much of this is 
self-imposed by the system/The system has beefn built, to a very,larft;o 
degree, around supporting institutions — hoiSpitals, nui^sing homes, and 
the liko:ii[t >YOuld dearly Ijojnuch less costly— and in most oases more 
satisfactory^—if we had some way of encouraifeing or helping famihcs 
td||ielp their, own, as iqciost families would TVant to do^, they could 
'manage itk • ■ , . S ' 

Msi Davis. Make very serious applications for it right^h^^J^^ \ 
Alsoj in terms of ^e SSI program, in kind ttansfer pjfpf^^ 
are tdlking about incientives to work. That program is a 1^ 
' program of poverty beco^ee even if you choose to wa|k^d4^|fti^no^ 
. incentives. You can only make $65 a month if you ai^Jwaqgjffl^ 
That amounts to $16.S5 a week, 41 cent^'an hour. We are tal$a5% ftooXit 
siitmlementing mea^r incomes, particularly of black females, a^d 
thiols the oiUy financial support they have, andut is my belief they 
-would, like fo; Work i)ecause they h|tve such a meditun ijgpontel The. 
Harris-NCOi^^ work ixr oi;dei: t^eet otlier : 

-financial needasu<Sb*«^^^ for niedical costiflJi^^u look 

^^iKfetibie cost of liviri&iiiiiu^^ Tpercent f or retired elderly u^bflfii couples 
r d^^iyMing memqffl^^ I think , that we have to look at the provi- 
^ sion^ inaJang f or^ncome .ni^ programs and for allowing 

' incentives for people at the- lower age, lower income level, as well as 
the upper income levels as well. It is a very serious problem. 
^Senator CiivncH. Thank you very much. 

[The charts referred to by IVIs. Davis follow :] ^ 

TABLE I.— PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL MONEY INCOME FOR THE POPUUTION 65 YEARS OF AGE AND 
: OVER, BY RACE: 1975 ■ r 

R»C8 

Total money Income . ' 

■ Without Income .* — - 

With Income 

|ltoS999 V 

$1,000 toJMaafi*s.:w^,.5 1 H-.-.— 

$1,500 toJPWt^Vi.V.-.-J^^/p".*-...* 



^i,500 to i. , 
UOOO to 3,491 

$3,500 to 3,9»_ 

S4,000 to 4,9Mi. 

. 15.000 to 5,99iC. - 

igOOO to 6,999. 

H^to 7,999 i 

1^000 to 8,999 A 

19,000 to 9.999....... 

$10,000 to 11,999. 

$12,000 to 14,999.. 

$15,000 to 19,999 

$20,000 to 24,999 

=^$25.00(H-.« 

" Tolaf^..w - — ---fv^. 

^ thousand)- ^'..V.t: 



Tota(||frMiu7thVi^^^^^ 




Black 




4.0 


y- 

.. 6.4 


96.0 


93.6 


96.0 


93.6 


10.7 


7.2 


16.9 


8.4 


22.0 


-n 


10.4 




8.6 


8.6. 


5.6 


6.Q- 


5.5 • 


9.4 
7.5 




4.8 




^ 3.9 


.3 


3.2 
2.0 


.9 


3:4 


.4 


3.0 




2.1 




.9 




• L3 


■ ' 10010 


100.0 


r. >796 


19,654 



« Lass tftanUl pet - ; > % ' 

Source: UlS. Bureau of J|ie Census' current population report»sserles P-^0, No. 105, '/Money Income In |975 of Families ' 
*nd Persorts Ifi the Unlte(|:St8tes," table 46. . V. " : ' . 
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' TABLE Il.-Pllli0«8 W Y.MM tfMt AND OVER BELOW THE POVERTY LEVEL, BY RACE: J966, J969, 1971. 1973*75 

* , ' |ln thouundil » 

'' .; ■ ■ »■ Btoefc • . ■ ^^'^^ ^ . ^ ^ ' ■ 

r — , — . \ / ' — ^ — r"-^^ — ^ — — 

722 . 55.1 : , 4,357 ^ ' 26.4 



723 . «.'2 ' f 125 ' 25.7 

623 . 39 3: 3 605 49.9 

MO 37.1' ^ 2:5?" ^, 



i Bas«d dn wvlwd mithodoiow for compullni povtrty Itvtis, 

Sourtt: U.S. BurMu Ctniui, Mrlts P-«0, No. 103, '•Montv Incortt Povtrty SUlui of Fimlllt» ind P«fipni In 
UigUnSd SUtti: 1979l|ri974 Rtvliloni" (idvinct roport), Ubli 17. ^ 

TABLE lli:-.POVERTY RATES. FOR THE POPULATION YEARS OF AQJ AND OVER BY REGION, METROPOLnAN. 
TABU PUVt^ i;,oN[/inROPOLITXN PUC^ OF ^IDENCE, AND FAMILY STA1US: 1975 



Parctfnt of totil btlow 
poverty levil 



U.S. touj.-^ iir.— * 

^^'''fnUmfffei'wu'h h»a/^^ 1 i '. : 1 1 "v 

Not In r»millofi 

NoftmotropollUn, pirsoni 65 plus.. 

In famltlnwIUi hud 65 plus 

, Not In famillii.'-. • • -1- 

i:orth and woit. --r- ••• 

MatrjpollUn, ptrsonsSbplus.. 

/ Inrai7ill[a>wlthji|d65plus 

Not In famlli«ypi«.... 

Nonmitr3pollUnrjPsw» 65 plus 

•In famlllts wfth h»ad'^5 ptui......— 

NotinfamiliM — — 

SoUth..-^ ; 

Noflhfcwinie$.......y.- 

Nonnwttowman, Mrwnies p lui 

I n tamllles with head 65 plus 

Not iA families, - 





* Black , 


, ;> White 










36, 3 • 


13.4 




29.0 


10.J 




24.0 


6.5 




56,^ 


22.9 




^ 52. 1 \ 


18.6 




•*45.5 


.10.8 / 




72,5 


,36.9. 




22.7 


10.6 




20.3 K 


19 




. 16.5 


3.8 




41,5 


20.3 ■ 






14.2 




li ■ 


6.4 






. 30.6 




36.6 


11.4 




40.6 


14.6 




25.5 . 


7.6 




74.9 


31.7 




52.2 


24.7 




46. 1 


16.6 




73 9 


46.4 



»Ba$ele»$*han 75,000 parsoni, . ■ , , . - ^ . « / 

: .jrce- U S. Bureau of the Census current population raportJ, iOjiB fMBOrWo.= 106, -ChancterisUca of tte Populatioij 
,lhe Poverty Level; 197S,"UbfB 9. , i /. . 




l'4 



Hill;.*: , ' 



-7^ 



'1; ■'» 




lOlimYmSMYBENtritOFK 




Hilbofiviriiiiiioiillily 



HRIn 



1X7 



1)73 



ljp«i(bM<lltliiy'. 



iili > . M« 

ii ill II ) m 1 



iiii 



Blick 
ind 

stiiir 



ind ' iW Kill. V * 
^othir M oth(#lli. otliir/whlll Dthif/iltt 



fffefii 

Wt., ..M. 

Fdfc. 

Mud! 

Ittwi. M-!J 



7U0 



\m • |13fi.70 }IK70. , .2 .» 
■ 1513(1 , 1*U0 .W 



2J.10 



J., 



•.II J 
.78 ,n ■ Ji 

1I7.M : IIMO .77 . 78,, , JJ; , .7J 

m «.« .65:1: ,.fii. . .M'*> ' i(> ,1 



I, W V|| 



"eiKlit iRd Soclll S«(U(lly Btniflli: Triflili;iH". Soclil Sicuflly Buin, Apill \% t«bli <, 
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TABU Vli/^liCATlONAV 4^1^^^^ BY AQC. SEX; ANIJ KAO£ r^WO. / 
jlo DMmt; £att oumbiri Infftirtnthtittt) 



uAtLt.^ ait 



' \/pn\ or^diiqiilonti •tOIbmenr 



OyMn 



'Som« 
* high 
school 



High 
school 
grsduatf 



college 



College 
graduate . 
or mve 



/^otsl 



White instes: 
60 to 64..- 
65to69..„ 

V 70to74 

76^ plus.... 

, •.. Tplel.J.. 

8lKk mates:' 
60 to 64... 

/ 65 to 69.... 
70 to 74.... 



1.4. 
. . 2.0 

-6.0 


Nil 

55.6 
60/0 


20.2' 
17.^ > 
15.4 
12,1 


19.1 
14.5 
13.0 
10.8 


. 8.4 , 
, 7.1 ; 
' 6. 4 
.5.5 


9.47 

.8.0/ 
6.U 
5./ 


100 

loo 

■ 100 
• 100 


a663.iely/- 

{2,108.971) 1 
^ a?55,08§) J / ; ^ 


. . ' 3.0 


51. 1» 


16.^^ 


14.8 


^.0 


/.S 


:■: 


'(ll,327i985) * * V . 


5^9 
8.9 
• 11.1 ■ 
15. 4> 


67.8 
71.6 
i71.4 
68*7 


V . 

'14.0 
10,2 4 
8.5 .4- 
7.5 


11 

4.5 


• J. 2 

• A 2 

2.1 


^2.4 • 
1.8 ' 
1.7 
1.7 


: 100 
, 100. 
^ 100 
100 


<337,974) , 
<2Z9,685X.' 
(188,756) 
(223,281) 



Total... ..... M— 


» -9:> 


69^*7 


10.6 ^ 


5.7 


2.3 


2.0 


•109 


(1,029,698) 


White females: ^ 

60 to 64.. 

. 65 to 69 ..... 

' 70 to 74 w..-. 

75 plus.. .<.. 


3.3 
5.0 


■ s' 

36.1 
44.4 
49.3 
53.4 


0: ' ' 
1 21.0 

18.5 
, 16.6 

14.6 ■ 


, 24.0 
19.7 
17.5 
15.7 • 


10.0 
9.1 
•6.2 

/7.2 


. 7.6 • 
4.3 


100 
.100 
100 
100 


(4,173.191) . 
(3,497,162) 
(2,875.600) » 
(4.323.390) . 




2.9 


45.6. 


17.7 




8.6 


5.9 


100 


(14; 869. 343) 


iBIack females: 

65to69Sii. 

70to7-f. 

75 plus...... 


» 3.7 
5.7 ^ 

11.4 


62b 
68.3 
69.8 
68.2 


- 18.3 
13.7 , 
11.6 


9.0 / 
6.9/ 
6.3/ i 
5.9 


3.2 
2.8 
2.8, 
,2.6 


3.5 
2.6 
2.3 
2.2 


Ido 

100 

100' 

100 


(404. 380) 
(354.097) 
^ , (233, 426) 




6.7 


66.7 


13.8* \ 


7/2..' 


''1^9 


2.7 


■ 100 


p. 298, 653) 



Source' US Bureau of the Census, '<1970 Census of Population. Detailed Charicteci sties— U.S. Summary,'^ PC (1>-01 
table 199. A ' - . / . . - 

, ^ TABLE VIM.— EDUCATIONAL ATTA^NMEi^T BY AGE, SEX. ANI> RACE: 1970 

[In percent; base numbers in parenthesesi - . • 





: f- 


Cevel of educational attainment 


— : — 




N 


■> 

Race, sex, and age 


0 to 8 
years 


Some high. 
, school 


Hig^ school 
/graduate 

( 


Some 
college 


College 
graduate 
or more * 




v: ;Tbtal 


mite male; 

55 to 64 

65 to 74.......... 

75 plus.-. 


C 

38.7 
55.7 
■■ b6.0 


20.7 
W.4 

12/1 


22.2 
13.8 
» 10.8 


8.8 

6.8 
5,5 


■ 9.7 
7.4 
5.7; 


If 

100 
100 
100 


17(^87.036) 
<2f7?5^oi9j 


Total 


43.8 


l^.a 


17.6 


7.6 


a.2 


100 


.(15. 651. 160) ' » 


6lackmale:^ 

65to.74 

75 plus 


69.6 
81,3 
84.1 


/ 15.9* 

/ 9:5- 


8.9 


'3.0 
2.2 
2.1 


»1.8 
1.7 


106 

100 
100 


(746.414) 
(468. 443) 
(223.281) 


''W.'. 


75.7 


/ • ' 12.5 


7.-0 


2.6 


2.Z\ 


100 


(1.438,138) 


White femafe: 
'65tv»74 


, 33.9' 
49^1 
5^4 


. 21.5 
17.7 
14. 6 


27.2/ 
15.7 




*7f5 
5.8 


.100 

leo 


(8*889.372) \ 
(6.372.762) 1 
'(4,323,390) 


TotaL.......2. 


A3 


18.7 


21.9 


8,9 


6.2 


Ido 


(19.585.524)' . ' 


filack female: 

5S(ik.. 


A 62.1 
/ 75.2 


20.3 
12.8 
9.7 


5.9 


3.3 
'2.6* 
^2.6* 


3.6 
2.5. 
2.2 


; 100 
100 
100 


(877. 667) 
, ; (687.523) 
. (^05,750) 


-Total.. J 


^ 69. 4 


16.0 


8.6 


• ^.0 . 


3.0 , 


■ 100 


(1.771.940) 



source: u:s. Burea/bf the Census, "1970 Census of the Populatijn. Detailed Charaftleristlcs4u.S. Suni^nary." PC(l>- 
I)l,t8bl*il99. 7 ^ ^ ^\ 

86-;78(>^7% 7, ' 
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TABU IXv-IOabATIOHAfATTAINMENT BY AQE. SIX AND H^CE': 1971 
' ' ' (lVpirciU)t»biMnumbiralnparanthMttl ' | 

M • — 



Liivtl ol fducaUjiiirittitnininr 



0U8 8omfhl|h Hli>lfch6ol. ,ipm« iriduiC 
1^ If X, and a|t yMrai Khool iraduatt colltgi ormon. ToUl 
^ — ^ I — : : '-r-^ — ■ — : r- — 



^■^SteS* MLl 17.B - ,32.6 -9:6 H.3 100 «,324,000) 

ggSi S? jjjj.. 8.4 10.7^ 100 <5 264,00o5 

SiSi*-'*- » <ff^7 IM 13 r ' 6.0 8,7 . 100 ?2 629 OOOl 

; 7offi::::™^^ IJ:! leiS . ^25.3 8.7 ^.e .100 (|6,2i7,oooj 

' BliCkiMln: , ^ ^ ^ 2.1 106 / (766,OO0V 

SteM 75:8 • 10 3- " 8 0 2.4* 3.7 .100 ^^488,000l 

> wSJ. — ■ • 13 6 9 3,6 1.1 100 '(239,000V 

^^1::::":::: TOir 13:5 • 9:? 4.1 1.1 100 (l,493,000j 

^^''fJt!^- ^ . 25 8 18.4 38.7 -'9.5 7.5 , 100 (9,299,000) 

gg?! - 39 8- 17.1 25^7 ^9.4 7.6 100. 56,«97,000l 

' 'liSii " ' 18.7 8.3. 5.i 100 (4.416,000> 

^VlSS""" 7.1' 30 9.2 7.1 100 (Jo 612,^)00} 



^'•^Sw teSj , 52 3 22 7 ^ ^6.5 f K2 4.3 100 ■ (91^000) 

• • Sto74'"" 72 5 13 5 9 5 i . 2:3 100 ' (esf.OOoS 

SS^ BOiS 8 8 V6.6 2.2^ 1.9 100 (356,000i 

r tJB:::::!:i;i "ii • 12.3 3.0 a. 2 100 jci, 913,000) 

• » Uiini puMiihid data from 1975, oldv parioni without iny'formil educjtlon ut indiitlnguishible from those who 
, eomoMad 4 yaari of uhod or let*. * -w- 

' * 'S^fca* U S: Bureili of the Census, current population reports, series P<20, No. 295, "Populetion Characteristics 

.■■ : EiftSniuoMi Attainmeift In the United States: March 1975," Uble 1, ^ 
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TABLE X.-UFE EXPECTANCYvAT SEtfeCTEP AGES, BY SEX AND RACE: 1959-61, 1970, AND 1973 



IVtale* * Female 



- '* ■ ■■ < Black and Difference Black and 

Year iifd age other rafes White in years other races 



^Q . ^ 61.5 67.6 "-e.! 66.5 

' 6^""::::::;:::: 12:8 13.0 0.2 15.1 

^^V 6f.3 , 68.0 69.4 
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Si"-"""""""" '32:2 3:5 33.4 

S::::::::::::::::: . - 111 13.2^ 0.1 ^1^2 



67.6 *- 


■ •.6.1 


31.7 


■ 3.0 - 


13.0 


0.2 


68.0 




31.9 


3.3 ^ 


13.1 


^0.2-V 


68.4 * 


6.5 


32.2 


3.5:- 


13.2 ^ 


0.1 



9* . 68.4 * 6.5 70.1 





'Dlfferenc» 


White 


In yvah 


74.2 


7.7 


37.1 


4.9 


15.9 


: 0.8^ 


4 

75.6 


6.2 


38.3 


4.1 


17.\. 


- 0.7 


76.1 


6.0 


38.5 


4.1 


n.l 


- 1.1 



Note.-The data in this tal>le charts the Course of changes in life expectancy at «'wtive agw, by sej^ ^ 
nonwhHtt At any point In time or at any age, ma es, white or. nonwhile, have lower life expectancies tfjan their femae 
^u2^i^,oZTZ'stX tn fife expecltncy are diverging^ Life expectancy anj^SVju partlcuU^^^^^ 
Srth has irtwoved but the increment s not uniform by raw^ Al. bum, appfoxirnatelyta $-vlJfc difference separates 
Shife and S 40, racial differences have converged andiy age 65 differences fn life expectancy between 

whites and non,whitw,are|mlnlmaL • . > " ~. 

Source- US.iureak of the Census, 1974, current population repoHs,' series P-23, No,:54, "Thf SociaUand Economic 
StaS of the fa Apulation In the United SUles,''.table 81. 
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^ TA»U XI.*^EIICEI*T or PERSONS W YttW OP AQE AND OVER RIPORJINQ A PROBLEM AS SOMEWHAr 
•: /^r OR VERY SERIOUS, BY (tACE 

• : llnptfwhll . , 

— • . •• • - ■ *. ^ . 

• ^ BiKk White 

■ ^ — ^ : : — • : ' — ^ ^ — ^ ^ 

NottnpugTiiducaUon.r-.---.-. - 4 - fS 

M^j{t»u|hJobop|Wtunititi,,,«^,,,,...-,jX. ^ g »^ 

LOOilllMtt. . _«._._.-_---«-----»----«*r ------------------------ 07 7 

% Not tnoufh iMdkal cirt i - ^ ^* 

NotiMUCh ctothis., — 71 ic 

Nottnouihtodo ; - ^ -tb i« 

NoffMliniMtdid >. : v 28 is 

Not tflottiti friendly-.— : 55 " 23 

Rv%\lim^'c('tMU^^^^^^ *- 5r 15 

OMt 01 but .- -J- ^ . 26 *5 

^ Sooreiri974 NiHohil Councn^qn Agi^t-^rri» lurvty of ising, u reported fn Jickson and Wood (1976)* 

* Senator Chotoh.' Dr. Formip. • . • * ^ 

# Dr. FoRMAN. I am sorry to mid myself on the opposite side of the 
fence, so to speak, but I thinkthat is so. in respeirfe'to the ,gtatfiment3 
made before. Tjie Gray Pantljers are unalterably opposed to manda- 
tory retirement in any shape "bj^ form. ,T6 me, it seems that the key 
^rd in the opening statement was that • it is doubtful Tvhether any- 
thing can be gained by "allowing." The key word is^^allow," and it is- 
a humanitarian issue rather thaj^; simply a question of e^nomics. I 

^ would like, tp ask, in that fconneqti^, wixat yetirees aye suMrosed to do 
" for 20 or 25 years a'fi^r they have been forced to retire, twiddle their 
thumbs, or enter ijito playpens i6r th6 elderly, or etigage in ^ome 

" qtherprogramsbasedondisparajgert^entof theold? J ' . 

1 know these? are '^emotionally Charged issues. I understawd"' why 
supporters of the rights ^of black bSpple are aroused. I agree that 

. * many injustices have been done^and are being done, bi^ I can't see ; 

; any reasorf for the tradeoff of one injustice for anothet^-- 1 think we / 
are merely evading real issues. ^. .\ 

lliere are oth^r thipgs that have to be addressed. Something has 
to be .done. I can see why discriminatory injustices occur, but I don!t. 

. see :why discrimination on the basis o*f age is any ^better ^than dis- 
crimination on the basis of race. They both have to be attacked, but 
perhaps attacked in different ways. I don't think it is fair to play 
a'game *f musical chairs with older people, younger people, btiipks, 
i^j^tes — to" see who ca^ get into tl^t chaii^ at the rtiost propitious 



° toiwhat seem to be extrem^Jly i?ompl*x problems. 

• ««Gfi^DT7AiJ^'NDoE8 Not Work 

- T would also like to say sonitbing in response to the original ques* 

S. Since that timei I find ttiat \]u3t can't Rot back into tl^ main^ 
stream Believe me, I have been )rymft for the past 3 years, i am 
" to find apparent revVrsnl of fooling on the part of both Icms- 

- Cfand "4ging» advocates and industrial representatives wth 
iSSS tS any linf of retirement. I think we have, finally come to the 
SationXt early retirement in rf> ir system is something we sim- 
reanzauon uiat eu, J , . voluntary or involuntary. That, I 
ply capnot of the impact that, 

..vthink,istbe 9ens6 of the^^^^^^ on the social security system, , 

, fndraYth?l"r'?ok7n?^^^^^^ are supposed to be given to 

I SrtakTtilng. This, basically isflie question of civil riglits. 
Mr ^-Si^pTiJonally view discrimination based on age jnst as 

: ^ngTtXrkfflm^^^^^^ 

Es'Ttht oWa™ ne^L^^^^^ else'sfthe very argument 

fharwas rtie?ted £-the Age iDiscriminntion and Employme,n« Act. 
The IrSiiirts of^^^^^ th"t time was that middle- 

aJed aSSder people, to a large extent^ had to make room for young 
W^d Now theSment is thit .we have got to make room for those 
ne^Dk who have K di^ against in the past. Howev^, 

P^ V^J^««>W no bett^on principle than that of making room -for 
iouth^n it^ery di^^^^^^ .someone who is representa. 

, l°ve Vblaik?S women proposing that kind of offense to an indi^. 

'^leS'tS'cHilcH. I asked the original question, what iJact isjt^ 
B^eSed frrnn the law that we passed this yf/,^l"'=V"'^^^^^ 
E?Sible mandatory retirement age- from 6? to 70 '^J'^icJ 
l^rf nnlW-Smitlates mandatory retirement for all Federal employees. 
To ?^isS uT. af?^^^^ it, IS that this is not likely to hU. much 
Jerce^SbrBffect on>ether'or not neople elect t;o ret,re ear^ 

Mr EaVin. WelKthP bistorv of the law proved that, Mte^a^, it 
hafbeen i^f effect'li vears. and it was said bv the or.gina op^onenta 
■ to t&e^s&^ that the people sbouid be ^luitting earlier and 

-■i . : / ■ \ . ■ .■ ■ , . _ . ■ .-■/■-^ ..■ 
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req\lired to^.reulf .avo&-T^rw^^^ j know we cannot 

^rwhloh tiine they ire eligible 

*^^^^™t« WliBT, Mr Campboll testified before the committee, he 

Stay on the;job.,They are pleased about tlieir new ireeaom ^ 
. i, ■ ^ : National Product? . ■ 

■ We see the Federal GovemAient as a leader in setting ^^"^Tfnl 

{;|r^i?ijW 

dizei can^^we'jffo;^^^^^^^ ^'^^ ^^in^^^^a'^S^ 

SreSentf the inactive or retired population Sr°J'J'^°-\^fE 
!^¥r??l^ ]„o+"^.afn fhnr, the active or workiuc population, and by 



.er 18 or 



retirement? The inactive or reurea popuiuLiun '° - 
SS^faster rate than the active or, workiuc populat on 
?iS ySir 2020, 45 percent of the popu ation will Xe, either undL 
o^S Given thapr^sept configuration of "'^^^^ifyi^l^^^'^^^^l 
verv serious quesUons about who will produce this co"W^f ^^^^ 
Ifo?al prpduct.; As wTth so many matterfi,.it all comes back to doUars 

and cents. e<;opomics. , i.v fi.?o Tf tsopmc; to me that we 

<iftnat!or CHTTBcn. Let me ask the panel this, it seems w 

■ . Sewities pay students for work on campus. ^ , „ 
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folks who retire but would like to supplement their income with part- 
time Vork? Can wo, have some discussion on that issue? 
Mr. Merin. 

Mr. Mkrin. I think that we need to change. job opportunities to- 
— mako-thcTnTnore^ompiitiblirwT^ 
bilities. Flextune employment is a concept which qinbodios tliis 

• philosophy. TjO^slation appi-ovcd by committees of tlie House and 
« Senate would, it enacted, adopt.flejcitime work schedules for Federal 

personnel. Retirement need not meaYi diminishe4capability but rather 
enriched ooportjinity. Flexitime scheduled rdffircsont a vehifile for 
achieving tnis goal. It must bo cxtewdod to all work sectors of our 
society to insure maximum success. ' - 

Mr. Daxstedt. We are having a session here in October and I am 
sure it is going to address itself to" that subject. We have done a lot of 
•work. / 

Senator Church. I know they have been experimenting with this 
and weoug^t to know the results of that experiment. , ^ 

Mr.'Ahreris. \ . . 

' Mr. Ahrens. I would Kke to talk about the flame work in wliich I 

• would fit ^onie of these mechanics that relate to how jobs might be 
handled, how education mi^ht be handled. I would agree that individ- 
ual%ufian rights are indivisible hy age, race, sex, or any other kind of 
sensehss discrimination. .We nefid seme view of human development 
as a continuin;^' process over the lifespan. If we have that,, then we 
are not in the position, I think, ot:pitting race against age or youth 
against o^re. # 

I would be concerned about the distribution of Work, of opportuij^- 
ties'for education^ of leisure time, across a lifetime,, because I think 
these institutions in our society are presently organized in a way that 
does not serve us too well. They don't really serve individual lifestyles. 
We spend one*third of life in school — and that is not education until 
you add ex[)erience — and serve another third at work, arjd then an- 
other third in retirement, ^or poveity, yoti name it., We ought to mix ' 
wprk, education, and leisure, as society has demands and as the in- 
'di^dual has needs. There is npt any reason in the world why some- 

• bdty at UiQ age of'90 should not have a part-time job or full-timei job 
if he can function.. At the age of ,50; if someone wants to go back to 
college and get a degree, it should be possible. We could get rid of the 
^word 'fdropout" if there wei^c enough opportunities over the lifespan 
to plug in. Lots of youngsters need the — — , ^ „ 

iSenator Chukoh. You are really talking about the need for Iifelol|g 
educational opportimities in connection with job training. * 

Mr. Ahiiens. The kinds of things you ai-e mentioning, such as jolt 
training, need to be Idoked a^n this larger framework. I tliink we 
hare got to take a look at the three together. \ 

Then, if I might add, I think these Jiearings are tremendously 
important. . ^ 

I_was happy to read through alVof the July testimony over the 
Labor Day weekend. W^-rpad^ copies of it and I nave made it re(][i!tired * - 
reading of my staff, because I think these are really fundamental ipues 
o^ public pK)lioy, and I am delighted to see us addressing them, 

Senator, Kwant to say— and I doiAt if there is anybody in tlunxx)m 
that does n^Jt share my view — ^thaj? since^^ou are going to be^eavi^ 
the committeie in {he fuj^ure 



^ . Sehitor OmnwH/The chalrnum'^^^ not the committee. I will Aot 
V ■ TiS *&SS*SS'd8ligh^^^^ hear that. I want arstiiand to ^ Ji^ 

and diadussUL It ia an bpprtumty, reaUy, to get the big things 9ut m 
. fttmt and to inquire itttotheni'. ^- • • " 
l&,Bitt6H3niu>.Mayl8upplMaent* 
»SenatorCHtmoa.Ye^iMr. Brickfield. .„ 
MriamOKrou). The jurnericim Association ot Ketired Persons truly 
beUeves in the concept oi lifetime learning, npt only for pleoaure, but 
Kto^enhanoeWs skills and «J learn new skUls. We think that title ^ 
IX is a mreat 'program for employment ppportuhitios, but we tmn{c 
that in^e CETA program much more could be done for the elderly. 
We don'frthink the elderly are getting anywhere near their fair share 
, of the lobs avaikble under the CETA program. We^have a dmsion 
^^thin our aasodatioiis, which we caU the Institute p 
■ in£ and it has affiliations with some 400 universities and commumty a 
ooSbires acrbss the United-States. Our institute encourages univeraities 
toOTiphasize older adults in their education programs. Dlder students 
should be able to take French; or typewriting, or coiirses to improve 
'their present sfciUs or to learrilnew skills. 

'EotroATidit AT Senior Cbntebs . ' 

. We hop^ before too long to move our ins^iitute'aemph^^^ 
"the university seiting, wjftile continuing it at the conamunity coUege 
level, but move it into senior center^ so that educational trammg is 
more readily aviwlable. This would enable us to reach more older 
who could continue to learn .over their lifetimes, improve theij ^tolls. 
and seek employment to which they can bring the new knowledge ana 

skills^acquired. . , , . ' • 

Senato^OHTTHOH. Yes,Mr.Kaskowitz. . 

» ■ i> . . ' 

•^TATEHEHT OP ED ZASKOWlTZ, EXECUTIVB SIBEClOB^ ' 
^ . / QEROHTOLOQT SOCIETT , 

"A I^- KASKOwm. We are clear on t^is from the industrial rbvolution, 
) Vs Bob was inferring to. Wfe are now trying to" find ways where we <>an. 
'provide people the opportunity to take advantage of the ennched tonds 
tf oobs and functions that therfe ate arounA I often tl)mk x>f social 
a^lth education in grade school as gerontological education. Xou teacli 
^ (fliild t6 brush his teeth in the secpnd grade class— if ypu want your 
teeih in old age, you better start now. r - ^ ^ x 

1 Lsometimes wonder. Wp really call for more of a look at the total 
educational function in life to provide people with the capacity to 
- take on roles and jobs in futurC^ years for jobs don'tjyen ^ist yet I 
call for a icloser affiliation betweian associations in^^g and the edu- 
<^tion programs, even rt th^ level of preschool arid elementary school, 
I sometimes think of^astroriWIHLrainmg as a progmm in^accel^rating 
age: It is an admission that we Aust take a pers(Ai at a giwn ag© a^J^l , 
mve them a Buperaboundance of experiences so that jhey are able to 
make a judgment in a^ven situation. One of the unique func^OTSof . 

y/ ■''■ - ■^ V v 
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ftging i« that over time you do gain a nlimber of oxnorienc^^j and per- 
haps fit a full capacity to make the judginonta. Tlio work of Carl 
< Eifidorfer in the middle to latoiBixtios has not bdon complotoly tied up. 
Ho did BotQottartling i^poarch, whoi-o ho»demonHtrated as a poi*son ages 
th'fiy maintain t he ir ctf p tt^^i t y to lon rn, but thoT*^. a ^hn^ ge phyHiolf^ ^U 
Cfjlfy^i think we need to address' nioro oftliat physiolo^cical canacity 
,10 function. Xako.a look at the In^wH wo hftve already for pilots ana their « 
ability to stay on the job. They $till don^t^mpleto address the individ" 
uaPs capacity. Tlioso are the kinds of quesCious that affect largo num- 
bers of jpoople as they ago. ^ . . 

Senator Ciiuucir. It appears as if there nui^^o a vote. I must vote, 
but I hope that the discussion could cqntinudn^n my ubsenco because a 
record is being made. I am, not t^aetly^in ^;lio,^)osition of the Ijdaha^ 
, justiceof the pjeaeo\who ii) the niidsi of'tryitig a caso told tlie witnesses i 
tq'gb ahead with,tHo evidence, bocaiiso ho had to ao out and irrigate 
. the north fork. [Laughter.] I wi'U ^et tlio inf(tiMnaH()n. X ' 

I will go vote "on the agricultural oxi>ort bill. So, pleaB^Msontinuo' 
% tliQ-discussioniind I will bo ba^k just as sOon as I can. 

Mind-Set for Youth- 

I would'like t^^throw oirt, though, one idca concerning the mind' set 
of our society. For examplo, Lmennonod earliir that a youngster of 
college age wh^ose parontsmay furnish him with part of the money he 
needs for his otlucat^pn — paymg his'tuition, liis book fees, and sb on — 
but expect him to cam his'si^emling mongty and any extra money ho 
may need. That younffster can go to an employer and^ask for a-part- 
tjime job'^nd the employer i^ immediately responsive, understands the 
I situation, is anxious to. help, and approves of tlie fact that the young 

' person involved is trying to earn hisn\*ay throu^i college to fay a part 
of the expense. But if an older person goes to aji employer and saySy 
*'I*am rctned, I would like a part-time job tcPsupplement my income," 
the attitude is likely to be quite diiTeront. The attitude is likely to be - 
that you have your retirement, what do you need extra money for? It 
is bettor to give this pait-timc job to someone els^. have a social 
security system setnp and you have money that you can look at and, 

' therefore', you are less in need on the job. ^fho attitude% is tjuite likely 
to be nfegative, oven though fhe circun^kances are qu-ito sJmilar. In the 
student's cafee, he is getting help but*i?^^enough and, therefore; must 
help himself. In the older poison's case*: Ijo is getting hciy^ but maybe 
not enough; he needs to supplement that help and wants to work part 
time to do it. ' 

Whv should tlie attitude bo so 'different .in the two cases? I think 
typically it is. . . - I 

' . Mr. Kavin. There is one notable exception. I-represent the National* 
Coimcil of Senior Citizens senior ai'4e staff^Moro than hal^of my staff 
are pattHbime older people, ft was not a gesture of charity in their 
direction,' 1 simply got the very best people I could get. ^ . ^ 

Senator Church. I would ex^^ect it ot your organization, but I think 
V* your organization is the exception that proves the general rule. 

Excuse me. I will be Jbac£ a§ soon as I vote. Bill Oriol will take over 
' in my .absence." ^ ^ ^ 
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SSJiJni^.?Tjlliir ill WMhiimtbn mvs t «npport» these k nds P"": 
■ KS W^oS to tk.t m.jbe' yon letter t.k..» loolc .t 

' ''fe AmtK^ t iipposo i)t would rlopond on l;ow mnny S"PPO'+ , 
ron^froS tvSKral G^^^ that '"o^P«"^"'-« 
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^ M». J-iAOAYo. Bcfoi*© finnworiiig that qiioHtion, Dill, I wouia fiko to 
<^omiQont on tlm larger iiiuiIiratioiiM of tTio Lsmias raisinl in thin honr- 
ing-^tircmcnt^/^ork, ana lifolonp: loarniiijr. WhatMvo aro tliHaKSHing 

<o<kyt itf whrit tliiM conntry ur^uutl^v iu-«Mi?rif wo/hoTKr-to-ndoqnntai^— 

f)coommo<Iato Mio domograpliiw riMihtios charftctofr/iMl as the ''graying 

* .*of Anio,ricrt."*Rotiroin<intj work, and lifolong l(jflrfii1iig aro tho coinpoN 

' nonta of a national agii>g policy. Wliilo tho tl>mi^htH oxproHMod hy niy , 
KTolloagm^s around tins tanlo aroValid, woll-ex)nsidpccd Idoaa alK)iit tlios<^ 
in[)pdHftnt issnes, tho lack of a national aging policy framowovk flo- 
.'VorolyMindomita tho potonco of thcso idoiiH hy hindering our inatitu- 
tioo»kfroin cix»ativoly participating in nhaping roh^H and nttitiidos to 
acco'pDinodato tho-changofl envisioned hy tho ideas oxpreaflod today.. 
Speaking as a Latinr^the ahsenco of'a national aiufing policy 'further 
r'* cqmplicatefl • and fnmtratea mv conunnnity's, ability to address tho 
IiToWenia facing our elderly, tt in difllciilt enough to'trv to plan oc 
, nttractservices from tho Anglo bureaucracy when there is i,i>adequatb 
information about Mio IIif)pa.nic elderly conniiiinity. Thoso tasks aro 
further complicated by the various inconsistenaies luoro or loss result- 
ing from the ab9enco of a national aging policy. Tho Hispanic commu- 
nity of this coimtry will shortly bo the largest minority coniiniinity 
in the .United States It's frustrating not to'bo able to j^roject and plan ^ 
for tho human problems that are coming with this demo^raphj|c 
reality. ' JL ' 

If 1 may^ Bui, I would like to respond to your orifflnar question 
about our title IX program. As you know, tho vast majority of His- 
panic workers in this country ^ro unskilled. Ilenco, attracting and re- 
- cruising Hispanic older- persons for title IX positions is difficult 
-because df tho lack of commimity service-type job skills. Nevertheless, 
tho association, in conjunction with various other groups around tho 
country; is working to develop training procedures, skills, and work- 
ing environments that are sensitive to the problems of Hispanic older 
persons. Since tho association's title IX program is barely off tho 
' * ground, it will be several months, at the, least, before thoro is adoquato 
empirical information to share with you al)out our siiccesses*#r fail- 
ures in addressing the employment problems of Hispanic older 

* ^ persons, f ' . 

Mr. Oiuor^ May I interrupt on that point ? 
* Ms. Lacayo. Sure. , ' . w - 

Mr. Oworl So often during the 1J)71 \Vliit<» House Conference on 
' Aging, wo heard tho statemeiit, "Wo have no statistics," or "Wo don't 
Tcnow." • 

M^. Lacayo. Rigl^t. 

Mr. Oriof^ Here it. is 1978, with the White House Conference prob.- 
ably coming up in 1081. iJven on a crash basis, it is not possible to \ 
gather needed data on Hispanics through the Rureau of the Census at 
this late date. Is it' possible, to have rather informed estimates of tho 
kind of information are looking for? What will it take to get it in 
time for it to be useful at the Wliite House Conference? 

Ms. Lacayo. Bill, there are some activitieajpoing on ri^ht now that, 
hopefully, will more adequately prepare us for the White House Con- 
ietence ui 1081. As you may recall, AOA awarded the association s 



«2.v«r i«MftRsh «6it to do » Mtlowl nood* aiHwient o< 1^9 Hi»pw>ro 
• .1li*&^*WjByU«.wi.atopfl^^^^ 
helping th« Burow of'G«MUi pwpawffor tJ»o 1080 oontus. wmio 1 am 

>%Sy>S BWUtWa the awweneiia cMcntial to adequately addrcaa the 
'Aging oonoornspf the Hiipanio elderly. 

* Built-in Bus foa BtmiAuovn . 
] I agree with Mn. Seltzer's iwint. For too long now. hiinrnn scrvU^os 
programs, inol^cfing againg programs, have ^•n/^l^rlHrj^ 
fcuift-in bli.(ow»r<rthe ccinccms of bureaucrats; tlie PeojjJ^ «"^.^*J| 
to be helpSf aro simply roquin»d to fit intp thc\)rogmm. This »«wJof' 
administrative ease has become an end in itaolf »nd, therefore, has naa, 




qualities of individuals anv recognized by ♦'the systomj" and that solu- 
ifions to human problems are coinmcnsiirato with the »na»y»dual need. 
• Mr. Oriol. I would like to turn to A,niio niakcloy now. TheNationa^ 
"Indian Council on Aging has kubmitted a Ptatoment prepared for f n- 
• pother conference, but which Happens to fit this Part»c«lar hearing 
beautifully, abont reUrement and the elderly Indians. It, too, describes 
•the elderly,' today's middle-aged group, as the "retirees of the future,- 
:and suggests some of the adjnstmcntJl that have to be made. Spccifl- 
:cally, I^st would like to osk you if you hove the some sort of dijncultv 
hi getting essentiol informotion, and twrtoinly informotion thot wUl 



be needed for the White Hou«e Conference. ^ 

^ WATEMEHT OF AHHE E. BLAKELEY^ UAISOH A88MTAI»T, 
\ VATIONAL proiAH QOTJHCIL ON AOIHO ^ 

' Ms. BL^Kia^BT. Yes, very definitely. The Indians have alwayjj^^ 
> undcroonnted hi the census, and therefore lack accuiute data. There 
nrer problems ftn the reservations, but that data is not avaUable, so 
those problems are difficulty to assess. As. a result, tee hope to have 
-some more data. ^ » , i. ' ^ • i 

Mr. Orioi. Invas imprrsscd as I looked thcQU^?h the material of the 
participants in this roundtable. We have a good number^of persons 
whose backOTOund or present role is in the educittional community, ana- 
T would like tb^row oat a question. Now perhaps ai^y of you might 
care to explain the difficulties that the bill had from university^presi- 
dents who wanted an.excmption and the relationships to the t^ 
system. Maybe you can help us understand that one better. While yo^^ 
/ :are mulling that one overrthere is one of the papers prepared for the 
lifelong leaming'pBoject of the U.S. Office ot Education that referwl 
to thai-old pronerb: «If you give a^hungry man a f|sl%he'll-^t for 
1 day. If vou give him a fishing rod, he'lleat for'the.rest of hitf liffe." 
^ It jh^ ga lls upon education to help older persons faced with problems 

^ SM^ppMklte^l, Itim H. pai»^48. and 'ltjm 6. ptie 851 for wpplemenUl maUrUX 
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m'Maltli care, income, and evea crime, thai they vp/obabljr did not; 
faS ear5d?yea^. It says further : "Money for direct gerYices_aIone- 
Snever be siMcient^tomeefbasic-neeas as long as^elderly them- 
selves arenottraineaforthMro\«lp.needs.'' /..■■/..■ 
- Now Professor'Sd^zer's pa^er makes a ^ei^ similar coinment. 
al9^ al|i wSlie :p?^^ says.ijWe always ^Ik aWg^o^^^ 
. dller.^e jput the ;«iriphasi3 <?> the 'older' and nq}; on the 'gr6wing.-' ^ 
There iaa sWlar comment in your statement, too, g.; '-t.^^^^^ 
^rliLTZiiR. I was thinking while you. were talking,^univefsity pres- 
iden£«?often don't -know the.^fference between old and new— yom 
Xe, andthatmoSt them prefel: the-youna 
,ffim6st heVlkeas come from the young. I fon't go along ^i«i that 
• ; Seriaifor C [i^uming ch^irf. Does Wyone care to speak for 

■ tmomiffV-As a rwt0?;to tfll of us presenting oiir joints of view, it 

tb in6Vi6ltEM^^<5a*4gories.m^ are saying that such categories are. not 
t?u?°SSe^Sue '^^^^ to the old black. There are umque : 
o?fcorop?tired,fe4^^^ old Spanish-speaking pebple ProK^^^^^^ 

iue-to^fdwoj^Lfhe^ °*J''''P-«^''iSrloi 

roeboYfe but don'i^t&e into consideration the needs of specific older -peo- 
-.pl&Mavbe wh^t our policies oupht to be omphasizinc is the provision 
" of 'ttnnmber of optioiis rather than providinjr the single^solution. 

lts?lSJS In line with that point, I think that for oo long ^e 
hat^e planried huttiah service programs and expected people to ht mtp 
' those' prbgrams. If we look at the Netherlands, at EnglJVnd, or, at anj . 
Othw socially deTOloped country, we see much planning behind their 
aging policie^s. Here, not only our a^ng pro-ams, but all sqcial 
servSe programs, ar^ created in a such way that the older person has 
to be convinced.to comply with them. . , \ ■,■ ■■> ■■■■ ^ 

S^S&kEftV-Thfere fs thcifrj^jvelous little ston. about social workere^ 
spending.35 hours contactii^il agencies in#rder to get help for one- 

■ client.' , " " , 

Mr. Oradt. Where does that appear? , iw„ t ,W cnw 

: Br.'SELTZKR. Somewhere. m an income security bulletin. I ]ust saw 
it I wiil send.rttoyou. . y-, ^ i A „c»^ 

Mr.' Qriol. Concerning what you. ]ust said, Carmela, who used the 
terpi "paternalism", in reference t9 older people. It seemsjike a 
cbntradiction of terms.- . ^, .. ii, ^ „™1 

• T>r FoRMAN. That is what it adds up to, the assumiption that some- 
body has to be taken care of. The. popular assumption Jfeems to ^ be 
th^t people "have to be taken care of , are dependent, and especially the- 
as^uniptions thkt all older people grow more dependent as they grow 
older and^ therefore, someone has to take, care of them. Now, why that 
process has to be taken for granted I don't. Imow, but there seeps to be 
a built-in bias in oUr society which does not always work to the advan- 
tage of the older person. It is my personal objortion and the objection 
pf^the .Qray Panthers. The Older Americans Act does ]ust that, too. 

Mr. Oriol- Does what? . , . ^ a. 

= Dr FoKMAN. It segregates all the older people into one category,, 
assiuning they cannot help themselves.. If they eliminated mandatory 
retirement and gave us options to continue working, why not; you> 
would relieve the burden on the rest of society that way. 
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„Mr. Hacking. There is an '^^'^^^S^JS^Lt^i^ combination 
• Against, older workers on the part(DfGove^^^^ .^^ 
Co? bias'and.insensitmty m Gove^me^^^^^ 

\CETA Program^l^as not hdp^^^^^^^^^ The^ldcrly 
iQjjly 1 percent the ^El^ particip^ms^ ^ . ^j^.^j. ^ 

are getting far Jess th^n t^f fair share ^4^^ ^ J the 
r-Tmow whytCETAproJect^ire^^^^^ 

^basis•of the fitoab^r oi people are vie4(J as 

.Since the P^obabihties f or u^^^ antiolder" worker . 

\ ILf ^Lmpt»'e?^^^^^^^ out of th, CETA pi;o- 

gtamattheoutset. ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ' 

' 'wetHnkthatrilereisatremendou^^^^^^^^ 

*^ 'ASl'S'*Semtor Chnrcl, is ycty n.nch intc,-«»ecl .in this be- 

-coininimlly serylon emplosment I-rae.™" VSni period— 

, totaled approximately $18,5 million dollars. . ' ■ _ ^ • V 

T think the nuc^tion Spnatnv^^hurch. would like to raise at tlus-iitMnt 
is How do yo^raccount f,^ the-etriking success .of tlie senior commu- 
Siv seTvSSs^ employment program in. terms of ^tlie impact upon en- 
rollces as well as the. commimities being served J , 
-'^L Hacking. Wcl , at least asf av a,s we are concerned. w<: haye cen- 
tmlized lSctk.ri^f,our own^project. We don't use.subcontractoi-s and 
to do mSe a Srv concerted /fFort tr^^ 
*^ .S^rXes Wlien the community services employment -program began, 
tS was a tendency to view it as a supplemental income program but 
^ now it has come to be viewed, at least by us, as a manpower prog^^m 
^ ?Mt %X heSs tl^e.people it'was intended to help and f ^^rates n|9re~ 
ri termVof tax revenues and economic output than it costs. Wlil^t. mor^^^^ 
c in ve^i a^k?/\Ye believe it ought to be expanded vastly, but we don t 
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see the administration reconmiending sufficient resources to allow the* 
IcuidofBxpand administration wants ^o keep- 

it'^as a very smaU cate^ prpgram. We are only reacUmg 50,000* 
p^ple with tliat ptbgram, aiid that is ypry small number compared to. 

: the estm^ qualify under the age 

and income ffiudelines.^^; , . . V ^ \.r. \ • j 

Just to add another pomt to this, it is very interesting that m fle-_ 
Velbping a major #erhaul of out welfare structure in^^s country, the- 
adirimstration designed a program that placed all older persons auto-s 
niatically into thiei category o 'Hhdse not expected to work.^' Therefore, . 
none of the public service jobs that were to be^vailable under the- 

/ progKini were allpcated to them.'That should point up once again the 
witiOlder worker bias we see. * ' . , - 

' . * ^ 

Senator Church. YesT ^ . ; ^ , . . • ^ . _^ 

Ifc. DAiiT3T^^ Sitting here^thinkmg about the process 

had to go through with the handicapped, we went through the whole^ 
business of rehabilitation of the handicapped person. Iijstead of V 
being a money consiomer^^he is now a money contiihutor. I think spme- 
thing happened in that area , with the handicd;^>^,-n6t only with 
the way they organized, and they^^are reaUy teell^ but also - 

in the fact that the industry. in particular, if they had contracts with 
the'Croyenjiriient, they haiito malce sure^hey employed a certain num-- 
^ ber oiAcindicapFied people. TJntil We-<^an move in that kind of direc-^ 
tion, anvthing else we do is'denlonstration. I think we are up against 
a difficult public attitude toward the elderly.Old Joe, he does not need; 
a job' at thii^ltime and Mary, does not need a' job— they have a pension. 

This is. a '^personal reflection. Periodically, as I drive, with soniej^ 
care, I might 'ddd, some car with a young driver starts" a ix)imd 
and looks over my way; I know what he is saying. "'JVlmt thej 
is that old gray-haired guy sitting in the traffic for?" I don^lSimv 
if anvbody iio&^y clear answer to the attitude of the youtJr toward 
the eiderly* . ■ 

It ^ill comes out in the media. Last night I looked at this program 
fsrhere the professor goes to Washington^it is not that nuicli of^ a 
show— -on channel 4. While* he is depicted as an active, energetic,^ 
intelligent elderly person, he goes to a musing home and the resi- 
dents there were made to look silly in terms of their comments and' 
obsfei::vations. So still there is a powerful attitude. The elderly are . 
different and why should we have to fuss around with them so much. 

Senator Church. Mf. jMei-in. . 

. Ou)ER Workers jMore Productive 

Mr. MeHin". There is great irony to this discussion. A recent uni- 
versity study establislied' that older workers were .qualitatively and 
quai^titativeiy more productive than tlteir yonnger counterparts. We^ 
talk aBout gross national product and we talk about a dimiriishin^^^ 
work force, and here you have an enormous natural resource wh(^ 
varied abilities go ignored. Here are people who can woVk, who can 
produce..! agree with you, Rudy, it is;a sad. and tra;?ic tliinff. / 

Mr. Dakstept. Unless the Government decides that a certain aipfount . 
of elderly persons have to he hired, nothing is going to happen. 



' ; ■ iff:-^K^ wonderful. We can package and 

alalia inaSe^H^^ can seU the older worker wry easily. 

KiAai^e li^^'da is^^^^ lia secret that the Chinese didn't have ^ 

iV^v^Mr; OftiiEai Afi^ do, but in terms pf out. beinff a capi- 

talfetia ^'^^^ ^ market dut^there fjid ^ 

^^tiHat^^ere are^lder^ to both work- 

v and ourselves to the existing^stems 

^ thei^ lihd call that to their attention and see if we cannot get them 
iArolvedr i^OT getting something from Aarketmg and^ad- 

veitising companies in :^New York, and^ w y:e just startmg to hear , 
Mere is a isignificifiSt population out there and they hav/C money to 
sprad, andil£ey are^b^ look at that market. But similarly, 

d6uld1^^^^^ a look at that population as a work population, .and 
f could seltiti _ - . . _ \ 

- ^^Ms. Davis. Yon.aied 'the question, why is the title IX program 
so successful?-As you Imow, the national center has been more success- 
ful ii^ securing a title IX gi'ant in Southem^^eates and wp have been 
examining some of the other national aging organizati<«. This is an 
important program because it is people to people, but there ate other 
■ underlviiig psychological Reasons that people get jgreat r^ards from 
workirpThe reward, I think, particularly f or low-incom^ijeople, is to 
feel thatVthejr'.^cari give service, thejr go home and they feel good 
because thev have helped someone, and I think this is a particu- . 
larly beneficial program for the elderly to heli>-other elderly because 
of the health-related programs that we have in our country where 
^elderly people just need a fcmd word and where elderly people need 
and want to work in public schools, where they want to work in; 
fchurches. I thmfc^ we have to recycle in creating new innovative jobs, so 
there could be a generalization suppoi;t built into tliat. mien they 
thmk of young people using the ener^ of young people and help 
middle-aged people aiid voung people and young, young people and 
middle age helping old, old people in conimuuity service— you would 
not in human services, because wc are not going to have enough 
social -workers, enough professionals, to take care of all .the human 
: ne^ds of the aging population. We just, are not going to have it, . 
and that.is why that program is, successful: It needs to be expanded , 
so we can have it operational. ' . 

Senator Cjitnicft. Have vou ever considered that some professions — 
perhaps because of tlie mature of the prof essipn-^naturally turned 
to the-older members and kept theiri engaged? For example, I think 
of Federal judges. A judge may became a senior judge, and many; do 
because the wjarTdbad becomes too great in tprms of their physical 
abaitv. But thev are then available as senior judges and are called 
. upon to preside'Hn given cases, or to help out when a particular <50urt 
has an overload. They will travel for this purpose and work on a part- ^ 
tim%iasiSi This is hfghly desirable and they are very mudi in demand: 
. Nei^^ everjr senior judge I know does it. 
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, Foj what reason ?. Yeu Imow the,ju<ige^to his his salarvanyway m 
j retirement. He does not gWan^extra cient for going out aiM workuig, 
but he wants, or she wants, as the case may%, to continue t^vpractice. 
I think this is a case in point .where the attitude ]ust naturally keeps 
the oldW people engaged at least in part-time work. 
. Ms. DaWs. S^tofe^not only the professions but also for sex. Take 
elderly females anMddle-aged females. Tliey have resources, and for 
the resources they have energy that haanot been utilised appropiaatelv. 
With the increasing numbers of wom6i\in the po«t^ation, 1 thinK 
this committee should lookat it and shoiiMencouraeeTTHA) , the Oflice 
of Education, and the Department of Mbor to uTilize the skills oft, 
these women, and not only that, but in' desigJt>ng educational pro- 
mam? thSt will help people to be better consumers. ^ • 

I donJt Imow if vou saw an article recently m thOV ashington i ost 
thatVtoW of an oider,^oman trying to 'make her way through the 
: buredkici-atic maze, of ^iifg to just collect what \^ her due. People 
are n^t able— olderpfople andj)articularly those of lower educa,tional 
le-ael^are notWe to fill out forms. This is art area -where older 
peiMfle could be trained to assist those 4)lder people who ate not able, 
^to.help'them get through the bureaucratic system agn|in that we. 

* have created'. It is a monster that we have created. / 

Mr AiiKBNS. It goes deeper than that. Dolores. I would quaj-rel with 
:Ed too, that what we need is one more advertising campaign to seJ4 the 
older worker or to sell anything else. We, need some^really futidamen- 
tal systems change; I think it goes back to our educational system, 
about which I would be crttical, and I think I am entitled. I spent 18 
years in the field of higher education before the last 11 in government, 
and I will tell you tKis : You can set up Federal, State, or local gov- 
ernment moneys in services for individuals and; Services for groups 
the most difficult job is still that of eystems change. You must dea 

• with the people 4n transportation^ deal wij-h the people m housing, deal 
Avith tlie people in health. It is not only that the universities have not 
trained our doctors to know that there arc older people ; they have 
not. trained anybody. They have just not done a good ]ob with these 
courses.' Half of the courses in human development end with tlie 
psychology of adolescence. Only if someone comes alo^g and gives 
them a special g?ant do more and more of them get iitf^o the field of 
gerontologv. I Imow full well that^or many years tU a^ult programs, 
were explciited for reasons that would help subsidize many of the 
d^v sfchool programs. , . 

Higher EDTrcATiov Fon Elderlt 

I see now a turn of higher education to the elderly and I hav'c hope 
that it is'iiot going to exploit them in any way hy looking for dollars 
but is "-oinc to serve them, and that it also deals acros^s the board 
with the people who are training to go into every field and profession. 
» Dr. Seltzer. Let me respond. T think to some extent, you are right. 
{ Normally, our courses about child development end when the^v grad- 
uate from cdllege. get married, and live happily ever after. I would 
a<rree with you that there are schools, developing gerontology pro- 
erams in response to available money; Many of the programs will die 
when the funding stops,' and in many instances those programs are 
merely perpetuating the myths and stereotypes that already exist. 




wi»tiid also twint^^^c^^ tliere ha^^n otB« 

and Bcha^fe^ a superb job, ^hich^al 

plder p^pleyfrequei^^^ in the human service3»area for far less income^ 

^fiii tfiCT would get if they had other jobs. ■ - 
v^^^thiii there are some questions about whether formal education 
:ik an edubatioiial'instdtution is the h&t pla^ , 
?leatxiing;I»erhi^s we oughtfto^W 
';61d6rpeople^arawingon60Wo*tfiereseaTO^ 

what we ought to be doing a w^at . ^. 

'I refS before, -^efflm prdgran^ - 
raflier than aSsunung th!* we- must do more for all older people m& 

;pa£einali8ticandinaterMiistibfash^ ^, 
^ We come back to the: feet that qTd people are not all the same,^|;^ ^\ . 
^yearv the ooinmittetfs to Agmg; V^m ji • 

that 5,i)6(» people became 65 d«alZi,»>60Q^e, and that tti^re.is a .> _ 

"4neceMe-of 1,400 daily. Jt is a, l^fii|j?eneous population \mt^& act as p 
though Ve don't believe it. ^ M^S' . , * " \ j 

<ftir with your observation that we cannot think to$ much about ^hat 
we should do for old^r people in the way of new programs, new broj- 
' ects, ne:Br. Government direction, education a&istance, "tod so • 
I am>BDt suggesting that in legitimate cases this is necessary. Of 
course, ii-mtoy cases It is. We tend to overlook the much greater op- 




when I was a young man in college, I was afflicted with cancer and was 
venr sick. I was fortunate to Jiave some very jfine speciahsts. But when 
they reached a point where they were unable to diagnose the tumpr or 
to agrW upon the method of treal^me^t, or even to agrfee w^ 
the tumor h^ retumedj they called hi a very old man who was a pr(>- 
f essor emeritus, and they asked him for his judgrrtent. They followed 
his advice and I am still alive. ^ ... * * 

Now you know that old professor didnt need a i-etraining program 
or a recycling program. It was not anything that those younger men 
could teach Mm. I think we ought to corisider how we keep people with 
all this ability and seasonal expedience productively engaged. _ - . 

That really brings us around tcHh^ privkte se<]Jor. .^^ f 8®i ^ 
tliat, I would like to say that we have two members Mthff minority staff 
her^, Dave Kust and Jeff Lewis, who are most welcome tp come up to 
the table and participate with the questions, if you care to do so, along 
\7ith the majority staff. ^ ; 

Then I am told before we go back to suggestions, one of our con- 
sultants Would like to make a comment, j * « 
■ '^'"-^i ^ ^- ' ' •■■ 

, STATEMENT OP HBEM^ COHSULTAW!, SENATE 

SFE7)IAL^HHITT£E ON AGINO V 

Mr. Brc^tman. I am in agreement with a lot of the things that have 
beeasaid here. I would like to add something, and it has been touched 
on by the Senator, and that is the basi6 economy that underhM every- 
thing we are doing. If you look back at our history during the First 
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■■328 ■■ ^ '■. 

WorM-Wat and Secoriil . World War, you 'find the economy was jx- . 
Sihklt a tmn^^^ We had a labor shortage ^nj,^" ^ . 

SShSority arid older wbrker§v<f ere very popular, sought i^ft^r, 
Sd^mSSStt dnd tlieir production and their activity T^as recog- 
SzSdS wS^^ Welcome, but it w«s an artificial penod of increased 
proSoa ahd Spansio/Thcn right after, those periods were over 
5SSSorio«y cWtracfd,part^the.progr«^^^ disappeared and we; 

wfktiwi to the "normal" sitauatjen. . , ' ... t j.i,^r,i, 

^^b^^i^out being*oQ much of ran^iconomic detcrminist, I '^K 
.iJS^^S She situation of pur economy, the sitiiationof our 
SfdJSa^^?oUion. J sec ij( movipg in the direction '"^--^^^^ 
Sti*v automatibnt- rationalization of production, and so on, ami 
StSS^aJf bn^uinan emp%me^^^ The natural resi.lt is what the 
^^^A^^^A th^t when vSu have to make choices in filling a liui- 
^aSbe?S foW ^oTS Jre^^^^^ competition, aid the competition 
^^^heSJt^^o^ps, ^vomen, and older pepple aaid the teen- 
^S^SSonomy-whih is interested in mass production and 
SfsS'Sthat the young peoI)le are the ones wfio are building 
WUeSbuVin- .houses and they are the future market, soifrey 

rX"Si?of "peS^^^ ""^ io (lotormine services on flic bas^of 

a labor shortaj^e. the discriminatioh based^ncSffi^ 
gigSrS to disappear and -ijta k 

Hons for neople and the burden of heavy inflation. Oiir-present 
aSSoSs is not vei-y^ealistic because all we are doiilg is saying we- 
W a^^nv lit le P^^^ clo we divide it ?P. p'-l^W?, ^ l^tde more 

SaMv fHow do we all- get together, withiu the special ueeds^at 
Tare attaddiTg, a^^^^ hSw we'can mannf acture a much lai^e^je, 
is of henffit to the, whole cot^ry, as weH as bvefy part /f the 

°^?J&a?mS^'tbea.maiorcb^^^^^^ 

these conferences, we warited at these, hearings to g«t «11 of these sp« 
cial interest people together, becaiisc to the ext^t that they can aOTee^ 
Sme coXon goals, in additi to their .special programs, I think 
\ve .Will make progress for evevyliody. 
. Senator Cntfitcii. Thank von. 

r.-Dr I havt> no'intenfion of contradicting ]^^l^ Biotman. I 

„ai;e\Se£rtedlv- We have to fare theiverall problem/ Jlvet^- 
Jl%- Se s..;ne context. We ifve to think of tlun^ m 

Iv&lrWx^ade^Sei^^^ 

seems to me to be an inextncajble contv!Klicti(Hi that existf, attlie pies 
eiTt^im^, between om- cupitalislic concept of an ever-expanrlnjg econ- 
oinv an^l our apparent inability to provide enough lobs for eve^ - 
bodySiwllich event. p,(^snmabl.*. prorlnotion wm.ld take .care of 
"tivjejybpdy.- ^ ' • ' ^ , .' '• 
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'I doivt know 
•an ecbnoBoist 



DW tho ,«)a\ver.ii: don't pFetefiU to Ge u deihogmyhei-, or 

•an economiCor a feto^st. I anx^only ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 
To me, it appeai-s -tlatiwe are .undeinitUizing some "le ®?Pf^^^ ■ 
42 Sve in t?ie association 

of the answers, but not all th^m. I .w6nder why wo haverM^ 
iidr^o- this exDertise— in addition to all this— perhaps coordination 
• Sm?S S mrnTSi that exist i^e Washington area 

""f SiSw^^n^ fiiiishcd-typipg "IL^^';^that is a^pr^ 
being sent t5 the Department of Energy Tho exp'ei^s s^^m ablo 
to attack^all aspectS^of the different problems. Now why t f ° 
the same thing toanake us^i Af our sirngpsed laiowledge. ai^T expertise 
in the ai-ea^f motivational research, hm;ey call it, o'l^^h'^!^!"^-^"*?,''^- 
^,ficJirioji,-to get the American public to rBcogiuze th* value gfoldei 
'^plJ and ail of their expertise that isi«esent|^ bcmg w^ 
tho mdst necessaiy and inv^limble.huraati le^ofrces jujt goes>fl^waJiic _ 

•^^Now I recognize thaC we arc confronted^by' !i rleep-seatW myth- • 
ologrthat pei-vadee tho entire Anw;icrfn way; o< life— and. tRe thmK- 
ing— not just of A'niericans, but also aroiind the \vH)ild-tho prejudice 
against the old, the" stereotypes and ail ■ that. If we have: ways -of 
builcUn^up stereotypes,- AV^^ ajso have ways ot :bro:^ing down those 
stereot:^e^-i*fcrhaps some kind of combination of tliose thmp to 
provide that kind of professional e>ipertisc froni people., who. know 
low to go ab>»ut it wt)uld b6 .ift .,ordpi— ;d u.^e tljat of th^^^ 

effectively. .! know that, such cohtrsfcting ^s^goTOg 6n «". tl>«>, t™»- , 
. . There ai-e problems, my not do the; same thing Ayth- t.he;D.epart- 
luont of Aging and let some of these experts ittilize the vast mfornia- 
tion that . we already have. I gather ficl-m^iliat has bWm. souVhere 
that most people have problems getting tTic infopnatioh ^uvedca to., 
.support decisions as to whether those piogvanis- are adequi«pr.not. •. 
T knbw that this particular oigiinizatlon I have roteri od to liffS-^ccess 
to" all the information needed in its own field. . . >. " , 

Senator CiiOROH. There are certain.ly a, lot of thmk tanks arouncl. 
I know that a great rnsetk are engagpd. and have been for 20 yeai-s, 
on tho .subject, of how" to bT^^rh^p-Hle Spviefc.TTnion witliout blowmg .; 
up ourselves at tHe .same tiinfr..and llilj^ ff\v Imvo. not siicfeeded m 
finding an answer to that qucstidn. i'- • •• i. 

Mr BmoKFrKi,D. T hope it does not'licconip a (Teinon.sti alion project. 

V ' - PRODTTCTivrrY's Catch 22 

j/r AimExs. We have got a kind of catch "22 here I think, ITerman. 
You are saying that, until we have all this productivity and a larger 
pie weA-annot dsj^all the.se things for okler people. But then wo doJi<t, 
have tlis productivity .if w.e keep .makiiig people like Di\ .FoEmaii . 

. impi-omictive. . f \ . ' . ■ . , .i i 

Mr Hackino. The econoifiic pie is not going to inciea.se at tlic i-ate 
: we-noed with'the inflation smial the way. it is. As long a.s laiflatiQii 

spins along at .5 to 10 porceiTt^yenr. we arc not going to get the real 

.expausion in tho econdonytTiiat we want, that we would like to have., 
' Therefore, wo are not going to have the resources that we Heed, to 

aecomniodate the future elderly's income needs if wo continue to pusli\ 

them (jiirt of the work force. 



1 . V 



Ml-. Ravin. I knpw it is easbrio ahai^ a large Pi^ tl;«^l^j*^^f"i^^! 

'Z^^Jl^V^y^^Ti^^n tl next couple vea^^^^ not ^mg 
to be mudi laiV- WhatLamconcerncd about^is^^^^ 
man Brotman Ind I have. woJked together sidej>y sidj ^n^^^ 
we know how pei-vaalveness 6f stereotypes about t^e agecl or even 
middla^aced— the conseAenc^^t>f wJuch is we arc notf getting a fan 
Ske YSi taSg a3wphVhen Hei-nmn and I Hrst started work- 

ADEA ag^to 70. When the ori^all)ill was p,-oposef--«^d I work^ 
o^ I ^fted ifr-the'«uef sponsor at that time wii^b^nator Javite. 
SEV^tioBge limk at alMn that bill. We got opposition from , 
Lee Bell Tele^one, and so on. They^got us to compromise on 
-it SSthe Department of Commerce a^ the Bureau of Budget 
wo2ld-co along. We accepted it. Eleven years later, we have gotten 
afrt Tfray baijk to where we stained. I think this is a demonstration of 
^fonly how strong the stereotype is, and this despite the trMnendoOs 
)bte not only in Congress, but of people outside, close tojb percent 
Hio; approved the lifting of the inttximum age. So we still have a 

t^lS^v^w-eli^e"' built a mechanism into Government operations— we 
iave the Commissioner of the Administration on Agmg, whose chiet 
^nction is supposed to be fighting for the older person's pnvilege or 
^richt, et cetera? What is the petition not only of the Administration 
. on Airinir, b«t in -all the States tlere are State commissions on aging, 
and ^Ugencies, of whiph^thfere are 600. What arc they figliting for 
m .t4nns of employment ? Not irf .terms of the .share of the billions of 
dollars that have gone to CETi\^ much of which has been misspent. If 
we had given to ^der' persons /«>«ly the money that.Jias bf«n imsused 
in CEtA— I know that is frqrih ^vJty back— we would have much moi-o 
money for title I and other /dider w6rkcr programs than they have. 
What is the program, howe\fer, of the people who are supposed to be 
advocates— the State and lokal area agencies on aging— not to get a 
greater share o^CETA fimck? ^at would be a ramimum of »15 per- 
cent rather than 6 percent of billions of dollars compared to that small 
portion that we do have, whichXless than 47,000 ]obs, it is not even 
yet half of the billion dollars, thfit we are talking alwiit for future 
years, and we are talking about the .billions now m CETA. 
' What I am saving is wo have cci^aiii machinery now m the Ijoy- 
emment, but we'iire not going to have a great- deal more money to 
spend, and we have to see to it through that machinery, that that 
money is spent effectively. .' ' 

: Senator Church, yes, Ms. Lacayo. , ' t^u- i „ 

- \ Ms. Lacayo. At the risk of sounding revolutionary, I think there is 
-rf serious national question that deserve wide ranging, reasoned debate. 
It is seldom raised by our national: politicians, perhaps because there is 
little aiscussioo of it by the population m general. Nevertheless, the 
issue profoundly alffects the very scope of the' resources and'solutions 
available to our people to adequately address the problems discujBsed 
today and the problems of tomorrow. . - f 



address and adjust a mwitajity 
JiAt over the legitimate 

J i( i^iTr^ff r*^^ that we are the Hchest nation 

litllie'litS^ aren't available to pro- 

iade:more tha^ elderly men fend won^n ; 

jrhb desperately need: wOTfc.W^ that only the Govotx- 

iient ha6 respiiSdsfliility^f^^ make theit own ivay ? Why 

is it tHa^ to^ of this Nation's vast resources are available 

o^addr^ssing human problems^^ti affects of us one way or the 
>t£erf WhyS it tjiatr alA^ share the same life^rocess, the quest 

for' &aad^ is allowed to pit young against old, men against 

Beomody: black afea^^ black againstl)rown. I, for one, look 

Eorwtod to the^y when we,jat the least, recognize that what we share 
i3 hupiiai^ as the sm)erficialities that we allow to 

iivide US in the name of maximum pronts. . 

'M-i- E 

" Senator CJHtTROH. That might bridge us mto the last question thal^ 
C wanted to raise with tite panel— anqT that is some discusSion of what' 
[Jie priyate sector is doing vi changing its own work patterns in order 
!x> bet£^ accommodate me needs' of the_ aged. To what extent, for 
are any of you aware of any private companies introducing 
pastime wlDrk, the so^p^ed fle^time concept, and^so on, in order that 
ald^ employees inighc^ave the advanta^ of continued em plo yment 
in a basis that they bo^Qd ac<Jbmmodate m their own lives ? We have 
la£l^ mfunly about^vei^^ Yet, by far the larger part of our 
3conomy is still to be^oimdrin the private sector, and by far thelarger 
aiiinlber. of jobs arOTtill to -be found in^the' private sector. 

So I was just wondering i| , anybody is aware of what experiments 
are occurring in the private sector. . -r . 

M& Laoato. I think one ^f* the questions — ^it is like answering a 

Siestion with a question— woirid be what is the perspective of the 
b6r movement, especially as it relates to the older national corpora- 
tions which ar§^i>b3riously— fet's take the auto industry which* is obvi- 
otisly focusing on some of the biggest corporations of this country and 
fche values towards older persons, towards retirement in terms of the 
jrpungier person coming in. 

I would raise that as a point of reference' because I think private 
uidusti^ — and I am just focusing on the nuto industry — ^the problems 
the Umted Auto Workers, for example, were facing recently regard- 
uig mandatory retirement, and so on 5 it is a serious labor problem 
that we have to lopk at. 

]^ Senator, the National Coimcil on the Aging has had 

a^si^iificant program that for years has been labeled mdustrial 
0^rontolo^/\^ch I j^ess no one has ever/imderstood. so I think it 
[s nowjckUed age, worK, ajid retirement, something similar to the title 
of ;11iese hearings; Some of' t^ board members who have joined 
tiif^inatidnal council, such as Gerald McGuire of Bankers ^Liife'& 
pasoal^ rjBpresent' nmis whdch do not have a mandatory retirement 
plicy* dOien there is the Xerox Corp., which has had a jH?licy of year- 
>'8abbaticals for certain selected employees to be paid full salary 



and go out and tiyNtheir wings at isomething they might jvaiit to do, 
perhaps become a social worker for a year. ' ^ y v, . ' 

i I know that the ContinentabBank in Chicago has developed a big- 
prograin of part-time jobs for older people. Tl^ey may be follpwing 
the example of the United Bank of Illinois. I am not even sure where ^ 
that one fs located, blit they are mentioned in the^rcpoit I have filed 
for the national comicil. They have been using older people part -tiine. 
They have i^Q get out the accounts statements and thev fall on diffoi'cnt 
• days of the month for different letters of the alphabet so it has been 
: able to work out. In the written repoit that we filed for NCOA, there 
are a number of examples. Minnesota' Abstract dnd Title Co. is one of 

them. ' ' ' . - - 

We ought to note that there are significflnt^changes in eclucanon 
also. The old residency rules are changing. An Army man or a pilot 
^would get no degree with 300 hours of credit for courses. He took 
^coursesln Los Angele§ and Chicago and nowhere did they give him a / 
degree because he didn't do the magic figure of 20 or 30 hours at one 
place, as required for residency. v • - " 

Now you can get credit for life experience. So you are beginning 
to see what I thmk is some significant change both in the world of 
education and in that of private industry. We can only hope that 
somehow we can -work together to make the examples bettor known 
and to get more.to follow them. - \ - — 

Mr. Brtckf^fxd. FoIloAving up on what Bob said. Senator,. 1 hap- 
pen to know that Continental Bank has 8,000 job slots and they allo- 
cato about 10 percent to former eniployocs who* are retired but who 
want to come back and work part-tilno. There is j^nqther organization 
out on the west coast that gnaninteos Micir retired o.mployees up to eu 
hours every quarter of part-time worlc. This is some evidence that prog- 
ress is being made. , . . . . * 

I think, tooj that there should be some tax iiicontives given to em- 
ployei-s to foster the creation.of part-time employment qpEortunittfes 
for older -persons who ^yant to acquire new job skills and work. 

Senator CnukciT. Well, I tliink we have reached the hour of 12 

o'clock. • o " 

Mr. DANSTOiyr. Could I just pose one ciuostion ( 
Senator CiiufeciT. Yes. , ^ . , . -, i. v • ' i.v 

Mr. Danstedt. Just to put it oit the record. It is kind of slicing the 

pie somewhat ditferently. 

: The "Old" Et.derlv 

One of our serious concerns now is the question of the elderly-elderly 
who are U gi'owing proportion of the elderly ])oople. ^^uist a limited 
set of resources, and this is suggested in i)ait by the gpimony of feec- 
^ retary Calif ano and Hal Sheppard. avc Iiave to wc^ our pnonties: 
and ask whether we want to use our resources to help the elderly- 
elderly or whether we want to u?^c them as now for early retirement 
at age 50 and even below tliat age. T know it is a ticklish subject but 
nevertheless it is a fair question to ask. . i 

Senator Church. Yes, it is a fair (luestion to raise, and moreover it 
is a question to 'which wc must find an answer. I know that nglit now 
*iii the Federal pension svstem that every projection I have seen shows 
that it is greatly underfunded. And then, of coui-se, we have the ques- 



Ilibii of those who jiave,served wilK the and 
iHjb^ye fuU pensions afte who Ihen come on the Federal pay- 

^roB agaix^ Our pension ;system 

i^heail^n put 'togetiher ^vay and all of it has to be 

Scairefully reviewed or we will be. in very serious trouble in the years 
frahead,/ '■ v '. 

I want to thaiakrou all. 
; V'Mr. Dansteot 

?i5 Senator GiTOT Thank you' for your very fine contribution this 
^/inbrning. . * 

I don^t kiiow whether this is the last meetinfj over which I will 
p^iiwide for this committee as the chairman, but I do want you to know 
tfSiat I appreciate immensely the many contributions you have made to 

ibhe work of the committee, all o^ you, and many, many others who are 
" not present* here today. I donx kftow of any work that I have done 

in the Senate that has been more ^tisfying to mo than wofk that I 
* have done in this capacity. I think that tile committee, through the 
Tyeats^ Ijas not only tried to understand what the problems are that 
■ face older America but has tried to do something about it. On* tlie 

whole,. ! am very prpud of the committee^s record, and that would not 

have been possible but for the kind of help that you have all given 

lis. Sol want to thank you. ^ ^ 
> [Whereupon, at 12 :05 p.m. the hearing adjourned.] 
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APPiBNDIXES 






^|t^?2Tml^Aff3^^ FOB A FOKTZOir OF ^HK CO8T OF 

NaTIOITAI* ECTIBED j^TcACBXBS 

r .'A^fii^ ASBOcxATXp^ of Retibed Febsovs^ .- \ 

^^>^- Xfforta of social security oqt of general rereaues have been 

, j^Sgfm thi^pti»k^^ In fii;ct, the Committee on Economic Security 

$mim\:xe^^ basis of the original Social 3ecuHt7 Act, 

cal]i|s^r a:<^trillotSott<^^M that woul^ begin aromid 1960. 

— '-^'-^ 'Pf0lliietd^l^oomt^ the program should be self-suiiport- 

The rilloltta|}^di]ift;ta,'^^ genen^ xevenne 
0iitIfi|SA^l9';jr* xnemfier ot tbe Qommj^^ on ; 
' tilkt; )^^ Mdvisojy •couflictls. In Ws ' 
Birt^li; of Social Security," Pjrlijio 

g^^^ > ineubtm,oh;the na^ooal e<^o;^.,]^otfN^^ 

|:: ; . the aocfifl^^ be deftatiopair aiid aj;(^mPt^%i^tojmv^ 

^ bot^ lff C^^ 

:in it. In plac^ of a latg^r^senr^ we ^^re cpnriQoed«.^^ipsn|;ual 

f^^atoiy^tnnilnit c6ntFlb^ti/>n ttp.ibe flTstllim .Mfoul4 j6^i.nec^S3^ . Q^j^rislon 
^x' 'tov:nn iffimtxuA^iBOi^^ the sy^^ia B^jpaed to qs ^oJbe, the ^opJiy 

IM- in the ^a^ply years, and at the same 

tlme;i»f iVotdini^aJ^iige^ v 
" ^ ;TlMf (Other '^de bf^^ was .ty^e^ by Secretary of the Trmis^ Mor- 

i/v^ genthant Vhb wanted to biilld a reserre In order to avoid any fu^ijire gbvemment 
i: } Involinement In :flpancing ^e sopial security system. Hbweyer, proponents of gen- 
eral revenue flnandng' added to fiieir economic reasoning, which opposed a large' 
reserve, by looking^ at the beneficiaries of the social security system. This argur 
: ment was stated as lollowa: ^ ; 

"HUlfons of aged .workers who would otherwise require needs-tested old age 
; pensions entir^ financed by the State and Federal gbviernments, would be 
' : receiving benept|r instead from a contributory social ln3urance systm. It seemed 
fl entirely ireasonablf ^ ask the goyernip^t to reimburse the system the amoutit 
It would save through reduced ol4,ag^vaj98istance payn^ents.'^ Brpwn at pp. 98-&d. 
. . Ab stated earli^ft these argmnents In favor of general revenue financing were^ 
rejected by Pre9ident Bposev^t However, they reappeared soon afterward in 
the report of the Advisory Council on Social Securitj^ in 1086. The council first 
:v- "' -stated: • ■ ' .. 

. ^ :^'.'Govehmiental participation in financing of a social insurance program has 
; iong been accepted as sbnnif pi^blic i>oiicy in other countries. Definite limits exist 
-f;t.Mn the proper use of payroll taxes. An analysis of the Incldenpe of such taxes 
;V leads te the- (H>hvlctioii t^at they should be supplemented by the^ general tax 
■ progratai.'*'.'' '".\\,. 

vThe advisoi^ CQ1nlC^ listed the foUowincr fbur argument^ in favor of amendlnjbr 
".■^ ■J- the soGlBl Bcfcuirity le^iifilation to Include previsions for some financing through 
general revenue : ' 



^ B«6 8tatement« page 286. 
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^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ 

SdmeW™cSS^S^»^^ be definitely set forth In the law when . 

'^ifSS'^StlStS^Sf-a delinite program of Federal financial partl^^^^^^^^ 
in i^Bm^^^^ttect the conalderation of the fnture rates of tax;5|i on 
SiDk^^^mployees and their relation to ^u^J^b^^^^t 

rv ?Se SanSl rSograin of the system should embody provision for a reason- 
abte 'cKSS^l^ thfready payment of benefits at, all times and 

'^5?^'Sv«iSiSi5^ toward sup. 

v^^T^^nS^g^neml revenues into the social security system. 
?StlfiSn^l)SS«^ the Hot^^ and Means Committee In im Tr^ury 
B^^^^rt^^ri noted that 8Q percent of the United States' popuUtion 
Sd^entW Qualify for social security ben^Ats. Given thU knowledge, 

^^ffi^SSeri^ thro'ws new light on our origtoal belief that thelact ought ±o 
be 8^-snpporting. Four years of experience have shown that the l)enefits of 
the act wlUbe so widely diffused that supplemental funds from general tax rer- 
eniiefl may be gnbsUtuted— without substantial- ineauUy— for a considerable pro-' 
pOrUon of the expected interest earnings from^the large reserve contemplated 
by Dteseat law» Therefore, it becomes apparent that the argument for a large 
reaerve does not have the vaUdity which 4 years ago it seemed to POSseM. 

During the ISWb, general revenues were authorized for use by the social 
security system under certain circumstance?. The circumstances that would 
trigger the use of general revenues never arose. The authorization was a result 
of Congiesft' postponement of scheduled increase in social security taxes In the 
years between 1942 and 1950. Th^ main proponent of the freeze was Senator 
Vandenbergt who believed that sufficient fimds were entering the system under, 
^jyt<"g tax rates. Opponents of the Vandenberg amendment were concerned with 
the long-term actuarial stability of the social security system. One stich opponent 
was mator Murrar* who in 1944, introduced an 'amendment authorizing an 
appropriation from general revenue of "such additional sums as may be re- 
qulM to finance the benefits and payments under' this title.** 

The Murray l)rovlsion was enacted, but the* condition of the social security 
trnst funds never required the use of geneiral revenues. ^Throughout the life- 
6f the provision, supporters spoke of the government's interest in the social 
security system. In 1940, the Houge repealed the general revenue authoriza- 
tion. However, the Senate reinserted it, with the Finance Committee saying, 
**Tp repeal this provision, as proposed by the Hoilse of Bepresentatiyes, while 
continuing to freeze the tax, might be taken to imply an unwillingness of Con- 
gress to underwrite the solvency of the system." 

The Advisory Council on Social Security of 1948 was the last In which the 
use of general revenues was strongly advocated. The council stated : 

*The Federal Government should participate in financing the old-age and sur* 
vivors Insurance system. A' government contribution would be a recognition of 
the interest of the Nation as a whole in the welfare of the aged and of widows 
and children. Such a contribution is particularly appropriate in view of the 
relief to the general taxpayer which results from the substitution ot social' 
insurance forepart of public assistance.** ^ ^ 

The appropriation from general revenue provision was repealed by Public 
Law •81-1%4 in 1960. After this action, congressional committees made many 
references to the social security system*s jself -supporting structure. Some limited 
use of general revenues was authorized by the 1965 Social Security Amendments, 
which "extended hospital inisurance (medicare, part A) to everyone who attained 
age 66 before 1068; without^ regard to whether they could qualify for monthly 
social secqiity benefits.'* Also general revenue funded the Prouty amendment' 
to the Tax Adjustment^ Act of 1966, providing benefits "to people who were'72 
before 1968 and who would not otherwise be eligible for monthly social security 
benefits.*' 



^ilMM 2 MAilirikWNO jiMPtOYEB GROUPS NOT 

^r*S!^k»Sl^^ BBTlEEb TEA0HEE8 AsSOCUTION/ 



Wi-*- ■ \ * ■■'■:'.:r'Of;:f ;;-;'.'*'J: ■"•w>^\^ 4 ^ ■ 
■^■;^''-;:'V? ■:i\^;>T-THH;:vOONai^^ issues 



^^i^'lfe ir^ to the constitutionality Of possiWe 

question oC constitutionality in 
^%'^4^SlW^B^^ If the«J iHi inter- 

'^^^ '^^'^ interferliig with 

P ifffi^ <2) Does Congress 

-^^^^ which provides retirement 

ife asateW^ Stat^ and local government employees. ^ ^ 

WSne^<W^ immunity vvlthbroad 

^^-^^ 1^ State oflaclals were immune f rom Fed- 

m^im^lS^m^^ ,113 ^871). The court^m- 

feSlr^SS^Swioti^ of the Coustitution. but wasbased on 

taxation reached its zenith In 1»37. In 
(103T) (salary of general coun.. 
^ '1?^ M of Pfiri^ ^5^0°^? tox) and Brush y. 

^^^fCaimi^ (saJary/of cWef engineer o^municipaj watw 

fi/^iKSmlS^S»^^ t^x) the court recognizedrthe existence. ^ 

^h:'^^ m intimated that a^r^evaluatton 

S ••^the mining of . Intergovernmental Tax Immunities/v 48 

i?^ vS^^^ several cases whicli severely ^mited^tli^ 

S^' 6f*lntewvei^^ tax immunity. In Bc^veHngy. Gerhart,^Z04 ^.S. 405 (1938). 

■ tll'crcbort held thai the claries of Ne\y York- Port Authority employees Nvere not 
Immilii^ to^^^^ This decision was based on findings thatthe 
PortVA^ithority^ was; not etigaged >in an essential government function and that 
to^^^^ tax on the State was conjectural. Immunity would 

-follow only was ''actual and substantial, not con^ecr 

- /'^Heluerin^'v; Gerftcr*, supra at 421. Since the purpose of tax inimu- 
nib-ie t^ pjil^ct theWtlnued existence of the Staterit wa^ thought unnecesaaijr 

■ td^o id '^ fl l r State a competUve advantage over private persons to a<diieve this 

exsch O^Kcefe. 302 U S. 466 (1939). the 
5" court h^^^ the salaries of emplojgees of the Federal Home Owners Loan 

- Corpdratlon were^^^ from New York State income taxation. In so de- 
cldl& the ^urt decUhed to follow previous cases which had found immunity 

- where' the in a governmental function. Hence, the burden 

' whldi the tak placed on the government as an employer became the princij)al 
iii^;vi.afet^^nait^ Jf thought to. be too speculauve^ln . 

all cases where ?he- tax. actually rested on the employee. Slaice Graves is ^till 
" «(k)d law today it is clear that the burden imi^J^sed by social security taxes on 
fiie employee would be the . employer's tax which would rest squarely on the 

■ shouldere of State 'aiid* local governments. However, in light of other decision^ 
- of thS^urt, e.g;/2^cw rorfc v. United States, 326 TJ.S. 572 (1946) (no State im- 

munliJiilom taxes on the sale of mineraf waters) which have not found State 
Immunfly from I^eral taxation where the tax is imposed, on a State activity 
^ which la not iintquely governmental in character, it is unlikely that the court 
: would find employment to be an activity which -"confers immunity from taxes 

' ■ Having found that the doctrine of intergovernmental tax immunity does not, 
preclude the eittension of mandatory, social security coverage to State and local 
goyertoment employees, one mU^ turn to the related Question of whether Gon- 

: ' g^ affirmative power to pass such legislation. As a starting point for 

. this analysis, it will be lielpfnl to examine the cases which sustained the coix- 

■ ;stltptlonality of the orighml Social Security Act ^ 
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In 1037, three cam were decided by the SiipMrae Court which upheld tU^ 
COnsatutionality of the Social Security Act. These cases were. Carmichacl y. 
Southern Coal d Coke Co., 301 U.S. 405 (1087), Steward Machine Oo. y. Davi8, 
301 U.S. 548 (1037) and Uelvering v. Davi8,,Z01 U.S. 610 (1937). Of these <;ases, 
Heivering v. Davis is most closely on point since it dealt with the old age or 
retirement benefit provisions of the Social Security Act. However, broadly speak- 
ing, the court held in each case that Congress' power to enact legislation protect- 
ing workers In the private sector of the economy derived from the same source : 
the power to provide for the general welfare (article I., section 8). Implicit in 
each opinion was the recognition of a problem national In scope whose'solution 
•was thought to be beyond the resources of the States. Either the States were 
•without adequate resources to deal effectively with the problem or they were 
reluctant to Impose heavy tax burdens on Intrastate employers for fear of creat- 
ing cm economic disadvantage. J7cZ^)eHnr)r v. Davis, supra at 044. The court as- 
dserted that the considerations of federalism implicit in the 10th amendment 
must yield to Federal action, at least where a national problem of .such urgetfcy 
weighs In the balance. Unfortunately, the court did rtftt clearly Indicate what 
factors should be considered in weighing interesfts expressed in Federal legisla- 
tion against asserted interferences with a State's rights and autonomy. However, 
this matter has rcfceived fuller exposition where the Federal legislation was 
based upon the commerce power (article I, section 8). 

The leading case In thia area is Maryland v. Wirtz, 392 U.S. 183 (1968). In 
Wirtz, the court had the opportunity to. examine the 1961 and the 1906 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act These amendments extended the act's 
regulation of wages and working hourd to schools and hospitals operated by 
States and their political subdivisions. The court held that the extension of 
the act to apply to State and local gaverninents, Itisofar as they are opera- 
tors of schools and hospitals, was justified either under the "unfair competi- 
tion" theory of United States v, Darly, 312 U.S. 100 (1941) or the "labor dis- 
pute'* theory of National Lalor Relations Board v. Jones d Laughlin Steel Corp., 
301 U S 1 (1037). The court stated: "(T)here is no general doctrine Implied in 
the Federal ConsUtutlon that two governments, national arfd State, are each 
to exercise Its powers so as not to interfere with the full and free exercise, of 
the power of the other.*" Case v. Bowm, 327 U.S. 92, 101. The Federal Govern- 
ment may, when acting within a delegated power, override countervailing State 
Interests whether described as "governmental" ot "proprietary." Wirlz, supra 



Hence, if the power of Congress to extend mandatory social security cover- 
aee to State and local government emplo^rees tested on the commerce power. 
mrtz would seem to control and hold that it would be constitutional. However, 
recent developments, at the very least, call Into nuestion the continuing jalidity 
of the court's decision In Wirtz. In 1071?. the court decided Fry v. TJnited States, 
421 US 542. 04 S. Ct. 1792 (1075). There the court examined the' Economic 
Stabilizition Act of 1079 as applied to the States. The State of Ohio had cn- 

. acted legislaUon providinrjpay Increases of 10.6 percent durine a per od In 
which increases of 7 percent were the maximum permitted by the pay board. 
In affirming the district court's holding of constltutionallt^y based on Wxriz, the 
co«rt noted that the statute in Wirtz was "restricted" in scope and thought the 
StablUzatlon Act to be even less Intrusive on State sovereignty. Furthermore, In 
footnote 7, the court reiterated that the tenth amendment Is not without alg- 
nificance: "(t)he amendment expressly declares the constitutional policy that. 
Congress may not exercise power In a fashion that Impairs the States' Integrity 
or their ability to function effectively In a Federal system." Fry, supra at lin;>-6. 
Justice Rehnqiiist. iu his dissent, thought the court should go further and ex- 
nrPQBlv rtverrnle Wirtz Fry, supra at 1796-1801. . , - 

tn i0T6 the Inpreme cou^^^^ handed down its decision in TJational League of 

■ CWe» V. rneru, 426 U.S. 833 (1076). a case in which the 1»74 amendments to the 
Fair Lkbor Standards Act that extended the coverage of the act to all em- 
ployees of States and their political subdivisions ^fre <;hallenKed successfu ly. 
The appellants argued that either Wirtz was wrongly decided or that it should 
be restricted to the nhrrow instances where the governmental functions regu- 
LteTcan W be^nsidered in competition with similar commercial enterprises. 
Given what the appellants'claimed to be substantial Eedera nterference with 
State and local governmental functions, the asserted Federal Interests in rwi- 
lating commerce do not outweigh the interests of State and lorol governments 
n goveSnt^l autonomy and^ self-regnlatlon. By extending the act's impact 
on fu lovernmeiit employees. Congress. It was argued, had irrationally attempted 



uniquely govern- 

il^: l^ii^ittito appellants in National League 



'&/-6^ of extending mandatory cover* 

^ 1^ antd local government em« 

#' teii^^Htot*a«j;beea^^ an/ evaluation of the scope of the National 

^J^^ea^C^^W iJoWto has taken place: in lower courts, 

??i^ll^Si^d^;i)^^ 0/ <7«<et wherever 

"ioWbWi^^^^^ of .Invalidating Commerce Cahiae 

: toaSd^aU^ to directly^ displace the State sti^edom 

i: : tefgtrodttoBfihlS^ to areas of traditional govw^^ '^fH^"!;!. 

4^ : iiivolved.i Sairiple;' to vl^ierv V. Board 0 of Salt Lake Oitp, 421 

fe;^ R;8ui*; , m^iD^i^ vacande8,.a vlola- 

•^#^on^oie tlw^^ alleged- O^eiward of 

e^^ exerdee Integral 

? - vState kbvftrni&^m couit dld not accept this argument*. 

balanctog of the 

^^;v:: ;gtfitd^^ and practices even where 

?iS toteiraI State J^<^ at 720. ^ ^ 

P '^ :\mii» ieOu^ toVtely o» the balanctel^pproach of /usttor Black- 

^m n^B men^^ of Cities. Also, the JRow-d of muoatlon 

: district ri»iri^^^ National L^^ue of ^SHR P^^^^ » up- 

C 421 U.i?^2J^1976), saying 

;:\M/ MSS>tha^^ the respective toteresto of ITederia a^ 

i^ffiStiitdSveniments to T^^ ^'T^I^ ^'i!*^" 

^stii<Aedi«^ In Arrt« v.^eK, 567 

^ > t^^^ city under the Age ?iscrimlnatlon 

i'lM^toJ^ W(b) of the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 

%M^f^^^^L cburt limited its holdto^ to NaUonal League of Cities to the 
t^^ -^commerceiK^ other sections of the Cp^tUution »U(^ 

^*/aa thd 8^ S 8 cl. 1, or 8 6 ofthe 14th JiiJfndment m 

r : of <»ngr^onal au^^^ might support Intru^ons toto Integml State oper- 

atiohs which the lOtfrlamendment would prohibit if grounded on the Commerce 



Stttdents Of the JYotionol Zco^riie of Oifiea case hate found methods," sin^lar 
to ^tiiose 0* the lower courts, to limit its appUcability. Oi^e law review article 
a^iSSlwito S^^^^^ saytog "Application of the lj>th amendment to 

ffi?Merdse of the^5l»xini^n^ general welfare power can be distinguished from 
10th mendment limltadons on the; exercise of the Federal power to regnliite 

.^r A test was established by another artide to ^etermtoe constittition^^ 

NatUmal League of OiHea, of Federal legislation affecting State activity. The 

'^^testvplaces an emphasis on balance foUowtog fashion : 

-^^•On the first tier, a court must inquire wheUier tiie governmental activity 
being regulated is essential to the States' separate and todependent^exlstence. 
If the activity is essential, a court must move to the second tier of the test, 
where the court must inaulre toto the degree of interference imposed br the 
Federal regulation. If the court finds that the regulation (1) impos^ significant 
fliiahdAit burdens on the governmental bodies subject to the regulation, or J?) 
displaces the States' freedom to carry out its essential activities, then tile .regu- 
lation tknc6hstitutionallytoterferes with States^ sovere^tyjinless toQ int^^^^ 

-feren^ strong Federal interest." 51 N.Y. U. L. 

?^^^tor(fl?^ita^^^^ whether financial burden is a factor to be 

cbfiddcred; (for a view oppostog (1) of the 8«lbnd tier alwve, see 77^Cd^ 
R^^lOe&K most observers have read some type of balancing test into the 
^Natiohat League of OiiieaopM . . i«««t 

?*^ohgi^8' auUi6rity to mandate soc^ security coverage for State^and local 
• eniploy^es ciuld be derived from sources o tiian the CoD^e^e Clatse.^The 
Smrme Court has hot yet applied tiie National League of Oifiea standards^to 
art I Sec. 8, d. 1 powers (expressly dedintog to do so in footi\ote 17, p. 85J), 
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and m Wet, the Court has since upheld title VII of the Civil Rights Act damage 
awards against the States, allowing Congress to act under sec, 5 of the 14th 
amendments. Fitzpatriok v. Bitzer, 427 U.S. 445 (1076) . ^«^«^«^ f mm 

The Supreme Courts could set new standards for legislation derived from 
Congress' taxing and spending powers. A social security tax on State employers 
?ould faU It is therefore helpful to review any^proposetl 

legislation the current understanding of the National League of 

^T^e fiKu^^^^^^ to ask is whether any proposed legislation "operates to 
dlrecUy dlspice the States' freedom to structure Integral operations In areas of 
tSonal gc^w^ functions." NLO at 852. Any legislation beln? considered 

will take aw^^^ not all of the State's options In structuring employee 

pension systems. It can be argyed that this displacement Is "^""^^^^^^Z^l^^r^^l^ 
Imposition of minimum wage and hour standards. Nevertheless. It probably wou d 
be a significant Infringement on State decisionmaking, and this analysis should 
therefore proceed to Jbalanclng the State against tiie federal Interests. 

^ The balinclng test might display the difference between any proposed man- 
datory coverage legislation and the overturned National League of Cities. JiLhA 
amendments. For example, In mandating social security, coverage for State and 
local employees. Congress can show a great Federal Interest that was not pres- 
ent m National League of Oitiea, This Interest Is the preservation of a viable 
social security system through the elimination of abuses of the system, borne of 
these abuses are caused by government workers who become eligible for social 
security payments due to part-time pt-lvate employment or-thelr governmental 
entity's past participation In the social security program. Uniform nationwide 
Involvement and the resulting strengthening of the social security system may be 
a significant enough Federal benefit to validate this legislation, although some 
States and localities may be able to respond with showings of considerable loss. 
At this juncture. It does not appear that League of Cities would stand In the way 
of mandatory coverage of noncovered public employee groups under social se- 
curity, especially since the tendency has been to confine the reach of that case tp 
Commerce Clause based legislation. 



Item 3. Problems With State Constitutioxal ano Statutory I!»rovision8 Re- 
SVLTINO From Mandatory Social Security Covkraoe ov State and Local 
Employees; Submitted by National Retired Teaciikrs Association/Amp:ri- 
<jan Association of Retirei^ Persons ^ 

This discussion proceeds on the assumption that mandating Kocial security 
coverage for State and local employees may be a constitutional exercise of con- 
gressional authority. Appendix 11 [Item 2, page 337] outlined the ^^liVnclng test 
standard that probably would be used by the Supreme Court In its determination 
of the mandatory coverage legislation's constitutionality. If harm to the State a 
. component of the balancing test. Is to be minimized Congress must l^^^^fl^^ate^^^^^^ 
In the limitations set out bv several State constitutional and statutory provisions. 

Provisions creating contractual obligations In public employee Pfnslon plans 
are contained In Massachusetts Gen. Laws Chapt. 32 §25 and In the following 
State constitutional declarations : , 

Xew York Const. Art. 5 8 7 

Michigan Const. Art. IX S 24 

ininols Const. Art. XIII § 5 

Alaska Co&t-Art. XII § 7 , i.«^«c,ifi«« fi,oh 

The InteWtaUon that has been given these sections show the Imposition that 
the FetlerAl Government could place on these States If It were to begin social 
security coverage Immediately. However, the provisions instead could be accom- 
mndated to create a system that eventually works efficiently. ' , . „ 

The MasSse statute. Gen. Laws Chap. 32 S 2o(5),-states that earlier 
pension laws for public employees "shall be deemed to establish and to have 
established membership In the retirement system as a contractual relationship 
under which members who are or may be retired for superannuation are entitled 
* to contractual rights and benefits, and no amendments or alternations sliall be 
made that will deprive any such member or any group of such members of their 
pension rights or benefits provided for thereunder.*' ^ 



> See statement; page 28^. 



wffh'M^^ In mind, the court aisaiiowea 

s5Jv'3^*3Ji^J£^mffi"^ reareniMit plan contributions 

'^B&S^^^&^m&^^^oS^tbo MassachusettB^cOurt ea d: 
aSto^iiStito beet understood as meaning 

3&W*iP^?iJft?Sr^ In'Substance be respected." Id. at p. 828. 

itegSuS*S5tS^«?iSd?£P 

l^'S^rtiSSSiiSi'iitti^^^^ aUowance." :M..at p. 8^T. 

^^^i^^^^Jt^^^^S^x^^l^^S^re, In proposing the hew sWtute, would 
W^i^Z^^mS^ia^^S^Tcom Siwtte older statute as creating 
W4wt5i^'^Sr^>'^J'S^A'^^M^c^^ be set aside through the 

^'^'^^^i^^^^itl^i^i^^^^^^^^ ffi Laws Ohap..82 S 28(6). the 
'^i^^S^m^^^'^^'*^ Impalnneut of contract 

^&SS;^«^ffiaS^^ *Sie tWng,_the due P«>c«^,^an«e o*^S 

||gp§p^|Sf^State^^c^ *° tiie letter. 

^®^^itSi^^Siltassa^^ 0P*?*n88 fM latw 

?Wa^SSwWSte<A^^^^^^ systems. The court said ttat the 

-^^^^^S£i^d^^<mUig of nied required. W, at -^so, tte court 

* S ippllcation of tiie new law. /d. at p. Then, 

f^^&l&^^^S^^i^^^'^^^^ qualified l«r «tire- 

P -^ittWSto^^ '"^^^'^ New York Const 

|isv^:^£S'S*;*^ hundred forty, membership to 

^^^^^^^^^ 1^ or of a civil division tiiereof shall 

^:^?Stt«nSSrtKffi<>f Which shall not be diminished <>r^ 
I^^^A^^^^^S^M^^^^ statute has helped Identify members In tiie retire- 

-In Sm^am v New York State Teachers Retirement System, 6 NX 2d 1, 152 
w m Sl^l9M iTnew mortaUty table, reducing benefits by about 5 pCTcent, was 
^-S^MaWe to^Kl^^ had not yet retired. TheNewTorkcourt 
^'^^^%SSailmip^ constitutional amendment^tiie peopte 

^tffild to^X^n^ the benefits of Pe°sio° re- 

: ti^^^^Sms oruie State and of tiie dvU divisions thereof, and to prohibit 

^J;rSltuttonai provision is^ some 
ln4lluo tKSbl^ tiiough Its autiiorlty Is very limited. It comes In the fonn 

■ oSpto^SJSe a^^ p. 310). The concern at ftat time, as 
^ - 1^^^^^^^^ sodal security 'Coverage to State policemen and 
i ■ . S held tiiat social security coverage ?»ast b&ln add^- 

tim to ^tthgSflti. He said. "Jt was not legaUy possible ^nder th^^tu-. 
'^tSI&W dlmtaiai or Impalr^.t^^ benefits to which sucfi^^ubUc 

■ ^ i^tiSK and statutory provisions «jf New ^^f^,^^^- 

seitshave been strictly interpreted, tills has not beenthe <»se in MlcblgaiuTllcU^^ 
Sn's^hstttutional provision. Art. IX S 24, states, "The accrued financial benefits 
Sea(i?Son»in?reti;ement system orthe State and its Po"acf.f "bdlvl- 
sloKaU^be a^ntractpal obligation tiiereof which shall °<>t,be diniinlshed or 
Im^relJthereby." The emphaBis this section places on benefits has been inter; 

2dW 1973, an employee contribution rate Increase for some workers, without a 
^ upheld by the Michigan court The rationale incorporated 

within this opinion was stated as ioUows : . , ^ ^ # t i, a« 

V*«Under thU constitutional limitation the legislature cannot dimlnlsh^or Impair 
. accrued financial benefits but we think it may properly attach new conditions for 
eSg financial benefits which have not y^t accnied Even though com^ 
• : withthenew conditions may be necessary in order to obtalnjthe ^a^cial benefits 
' which have accrued, we wolild not regard thls as a dlminlshment or impairment 
of such accrued benefits unless the bew condltiops were unreasOAable and hence 
I irabverslve of the constitutional protection." /d, at p. 663. 
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Given the Michigan concept of tho pension contract, social security, could be 
substituted for all employees to create benefits that will accrue in the future. 
As long as past benefits remain intAct, the Michigan notion of the contract would 
be satisfied. This techtiiqiie, hbweUr, Would not work in New York and Massa* 
chusctts, where ekpectatlons at^ considered the significant feature of the con- 
tract If social security can be substituted, in whole or in part, into the public 
employee pension systij^ without any change In existing workers* expectations, 
it could pass the test sdWn those States, If this is not done, tho benefite and costs 
of social security will be placed on top of those already bargained for current 
employees and retirees. . ' 

There remains the problem of defining. the employee group that is eligible for 
contractual protection. It is clear that the membersliip extends beyond tliose 
presently retired. It appears that once any employee is eligible for pension bene- 
fits, the contract applies. A strong argiiment can even be made that once an 
employee invests hi6 first dollar in the pension system, the contract holds. On the 
other side of the line, the opinion of tho Massachusetts justices, supra, indicates 
that the terms of the contra6t can always be altere^l for future employees. 

Viewing mandatory social security 'coverage tactics within National League 
of Of«e« restricitiohs, it is again necessary t6 observe the^balancing test. If the 
social security system is uiiable to step in and keep employee expectations Intact 
with no burden to the State, some harm will be established, either to the State 
or its employees* expectations. This harm will not be evident if the social security 
coverage is to be applied prospectively. , . , , , 

If social security coverage is mandated for future State and local employees, 
arrangements can be made for local supplementation of benefits, which will fall 
within the several States' constitutional atid statutory requirements. This ac- 
commodation Is well suited for the National League of Oitica balancing test. It 
therefore seems that, as long as maildatoi^ coverage Is not an Immediate neces- 
sity, it would best be pursued on a prospective basis, applying -only to employees 
newly hired for the first time after the date of enactment of the necessary legis- 
lation. 

Item 4. "The Retirement Test in Social Security," by Nkf.bon 11, Cruikshank,* 
President, National Counctl or Senior Citizens, Inc.^ 

The original study of the retirement test in social security— approved by the 
•natlonill councirs executive board— was conducted in response to a mandate or 
the eighth National convention of the National Council of Seniof Citizens which 
was held in Washington, D.C., June 5-7, 1060. This revised and "Pdated study 
was approved by the executive committee of the board in May 19m. 

ABOUT the author 

Nelson H. Cniikshank. president of the National Council of Senior Citizens, is 
an authority on social insurance and the social security system. Born at Bradner, 
Ohio, in 1902, he attended public school at Fostoria, Ohio, went to Ohio Wesleyan 
University. He graduated from there 1925, attd f torn Union Theological Semina ry 

^ mSi^the 1930's^ he conducted a relief program in New Tork for the Brooklyn 
Federation of Chtitcbes, a worker*s education program at New lork University 
arid ran a mtgrtttoi^ labor camp program for the Federal Government. 

- After service as a top official of the War Manpower Commission ih World \\ nr 
IT, he bfecame director af social iasuranCe activities for the American Federatio;i 

..otJC^bor, a DOst h« hel($f6r 6 years. He then was named Director of the Eiiropean 
ll^r-mTiSoxi forji^ U.S. Economic Cooperation Administration, with head- 

*^"c?tiikSha^^M?V^nir of the AFt-CIO social security department from 
1955 until his retirement In 1965. ^ ^ . 

After retirement he held appointments as visithig professor at Michigan State 
Universit^^d Peunsylvaflla S^ Dhlver^ity. and as lecturer in social work 

"'nl'waTa mm^^^^^ statutory advisory councils on social 

seSrity in lWMt>. 1^58-59 and 1964, He was a member of a special consultants 

iNow counselor to Preaidenf Carter on nglng. and chairmnn. Federal Council on. the- 
Afflnjf. 

> See statement, page 270. 
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I ti «rdu^ Education, aiifl; Welfare on Bocm aecuri ty 

^^IriV 'Wi^Qfiill^^ of the Advladry ' Council on Employment Se« ' 

#^v ; ctlriSV^^^ in that post He was an orifif- 

^I'iifnalmMbteMw^ 0et up under tb« 

i^^K^^^^^ to advise th« Secretary of Health; Education, 

t^^'W^l^M^ reappoiritec} to this CoMncil for a 4.year 

r National Council . 

f Srotor Cltiwb^^ : ^. - • . V 

V : i)y other na^U iwcli aiV'eftTi^n*^ test." R Is a test baa»cally4n 

terms otdollaweftmed li| iii year to dftomUie *^ther a persoivothferwlse eligibly 
for sodal s^ifer i^Urem^nt benefits can be cdhsidered retired. . , 

;Xho^^^^^^ ft test rests on the fact that the old W 8ur- 

Tiyors-and dtiMbtli^^'ll^ of the Social Security Act are desUned 

- to Insuroltidi^v^dualB aiid famm^^ of a low of earnings arising 

iti:"- ■ r^ittm rptlreinehtfromi work (either compulsory or voluntary) in old ago or from 

to unempjoyment insurance or on- 
ft-^^'^ t^ compensation) under which the beneflts are 

7 ■ not payable unless: the^^^v^^^ actually unemployed or has; suffered injury 
■ V Just sb, benofltn are not payable under the retirement 

; ^eiBfeprovisions of the social security program to those between the wtlrement^^ 
^'^-^ jribmty age and age 72 unless the worker can be cdnaiaerod substantially retired. 

ConfuBidn about the nature and purpose of this program frequently arises^froln 
i > seomparing it with a straight annuity program whiare beneOts are paid when a 
J r porson reaches a sp^fled age, regardless of any eas^ngsAhe^ retiree may Have 
^li-r. «uch programs ar^ quite different in basic concept from tharof insurance ag^nst 
4o$9 of eartUnoB ana require substanUaUy more financial support than tiiat pro- 
vided nnder the social secuHty tax schedttle. In other words, to have made social 
4: fseciirity an annuity program permitting the payment of benefits to people witn 
t^' tmlimited earnings after reUrement would have requyrtod much higher contribu* 
tions from workers and employers and the self-emplOyed than they have been 
paying all these years. Alternatively, to adopt such a system now would d^mna 
the expenditure of between $6 and $7 WlUon for the first year (andmore in future 
years) to benefit about 1 out of every 16 aged people in America. Those benefiting 
would be thorie who enjoyed the highest earnings and whO, presumably, nave less 
Unandal need in retirement. The question of what other Mfefits could be added 
tor all social security beneficaries for the same amount <?f money that remov- 
ing th^ retirement test would cost is the real Heart of the is^e. The reasons 
lor this conclusion are set forth in the following sections. 

lil&TOBICAL BACKGROUND ^ 

The test of retirement has undergone a series of modifications since social ^ 
security was first enacted in 1036. These refiect some changes in the basic con- 
<epts of the program as well as modifications that oongress felt^esirable because 
^of changes in economic conditions. . j„ 

: The ewnlngs test originany applied only to earnings in "^X^^"^^ ,Tf?H^nv^^^^ 
because it was not thought to be administratively feasible, with the "mited cover- 
Me of the program, to apply the test to all gainful employment^ Theoretically., 
this left an individual worker upon retirement from, his regular Jpb fjeejo sujh 
plement his benefits by getting a Job In agriculture. domesUc 'o^nVf^^ 
iovemment; or any other employment not then covered by «)clal ^^^f^ty- Tn« 
freedom to earn wages in noncovered employment, however. In depression aays,. 
-was moretheoretlcal than reaL ^, - ^ ,1' n^tt^^ 

^ In 198$), before benefits became payable, the act was changed to allow a limited 
.4imoimt^ covered employment while ?ttll PernUttlng aTbene^^^ 

S The Umlt was $14.99 a month This amount WMChan^^ 

to $50 In lOSa lind f 75 in 1952 for employees, and at the wme time, a^^sf/^*^,™ 
covert self-e^^ was implements on a comparable anniml earning, 
bISf (Sin 19W and $900 in 1952). The test for retirement for self^mployed^ 
4orkewwas ma^ r^t more On the test of whether the individual rendered 




f'Mtw^ntl^ services,?^ tb(i)ttti^^ of earnings are also considered in the 

detennlttatton as td Whethe? lie has actually ^ * ^ ««f w 

i . In a964» th^ law Wi^ to all earnings, not Jnst 

eftrnfipgf^^f" gft^f^ amploarttotot and a combination annnal and monthly test was 



ings>!iiHtt5eeaea »i*ww- X -m wawuuiuu xvi. ^^.^ — — 

thepctt earned abote $1^ However, no benefits wertf withheld any mo^to 
in whicb the: wotker nei^ei^ itemed more than |80 in wages not rendered substan- 
tial serytces in self*employment ^ ^ ' ^ _ , «i orvi i« 
5he 1098 amendmenta ptbvlded that a. beneficiary who earned above ?i,2U0 in 
a fear would not have a benefit withheld for any month in which he earned wages 
of«Op or less (rathet than ^$80 as previously ^ , 

^ajor tthan^ in the retirement test ^an provided by the 1000 social sejunty 
axnendm^ta. Under this change benefits were adjusted in direct ratio to tne 
iunalS Of earnings above $1,200-^ in benefits was withheld for each ^ in 
earnings from $1^200 tO $1,500 and for each $1 above $1,500. As under previous 
law, no benefits wer^withheld for any month In which a beneficiary neither earned 
'wages of more thftto $100 lior rendered substantial services in self -employment. 

Further modifications wfere nyide In 1001, 1065 and 1067. In 1072. legislation 
provided thiat the annual exempt amount under the retirement test be auto- 
matiOolly increased from time to time based on increases In general earnings 
levels. Under this protlsion, the exempt ampunt Increased hi 1075 and 1B70, 
reaching $8,000 'for 1077/ Also, in 1078. the point at which $1 in benefits was 
Withheld for each $1 in earnings was eliminated. 

This is how the present provisions of the retirement test operate for an indi- 
vidual who is under 72 years of age and who is othen^'iHC eligible for retirement 

***lf^ earn8$3,000 or less during the year nothing will be withheld froni his 
benefits. If he earns mOre than $8,000 inHhe year, for eacl? $2 of earnings above ^ 
$8,000, $1 will be withheld from his benefits. However, regardless of total earn- ^ 
ings in the year, benefits are payable for any month In which he neither earns 
wages of more than $250 nor performs substantial services in self -employment. 

' f .* . . ATTEMPTS TO BEMOVK THE RETIREMENT TEST 

There have been persistent attempts to repeal or drastically modify the retire- 
ment test Many bills are introduced In every session of Congress fQ| this purpose. 
The criticisms of the test have a wide appeal — especially to thoJe who are not 
acquainted with the basic purposes and design of the social security law. 

For example, qritlcs allege an ''inequity" in the fact that a retired person 
may derive substantial income from savings and investment without loss of any 
of his social security benefits whUe a worker who earns more than $3,000 in a 
year— even If It Is only a small amount — has his benefits reduced. - 

^he investor who gets social security retirement benefits can do so only when 
he has retired and thus he has suffered a loss of earnlngs-r-which was the risk 
insured against under the social securtty system. The question of 
compared with that of a less afl!uent neighbor— does not relate to his ellgibUItav 
Thafs the way Insnrance works — Including social Insurance. I:^*. >w 

Another argument frequently advanced against the retirement test Is tnat the ^ 
worker has paid social security taxes most of his working life and, therefore, 
"has paid for** his benefit; It Is an ''earned** right and should not be denied him 
simply because he chooses to keep working. . • * * 

The social security system accepts the principle of entitlement to a retirement^ 
benefit as an "earned right*' only to distinguish the basis of entitlement from that 
resting solely on a person*8 need. In the case of government programs, need ' 
usually means a proven need and this Involves a means test. The fact is that the 
typical full-time Indlvldnal worker has not made contributions (paid taxes) Into 
the social security system, even Including those paid by his employer, th(it rep- ^ 
resent more than a fraction of the total amount of benefits due snch a worker 
based on hismormal Ufe expectancy. So. In reality, he has not "paid for** his bene- - 
fits though they are recognized as aft earned right. The social security deductions 
that have been taken jProm his pay represent "premiums** that go to insure a 
-portion of his earnings against loss, resulting from retirement and he should not 
expect to draw his benefits without suffering a loss of earnings from work any 
'taiore than^he can expect to collect on his fire Insurance when his honse has not 
burned* 
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^equacy 9t benefits, par- , 
aga 'iSd whoiTbeneflts reflect low-w^ge 
a^er to tha nead for greater Ittcowes for the 

mtm'&^m^tov whom there are available Jol« to 
.c»vu»« ^^^"^j^ ^SBSliS^ 7J!!CftFV--4i«neclally when to dd 80 would b0 so 

Sv^B^^ o' the lower paid which 

• ^ "telSS^^^ o' indemnity, be d«'ectly*related to 

i4;v:lgai£^^*to^S3t^^ they sou continue to pay 8<«4i» 8«»'"y 

W^^^^m^naa^Mm^Otcoviri^mtin! of those aged 72 and over who work have 
: • SiM^^ fuOTe Jbb, or parOally reOred, but once having 

i&v?^^ oAulty, those -over 72 have been reUeved of the 

;C: -retlreinenttwrt.., ' .,. 

li r . ^H^ WOtnJ)>tB> HIXMtD BKTIWCMENT TK8T WBBB BKMOVED 

^ ■ More^^i^ or principle on_wWch 

f ' tt^ Is the <mMllon of Ita Impact on older people. Who and . 

& ^lt^'em«»yed, an4 who and how many would be 

■!3:!*1?hrchart [oa page4] sl^^ number ^^onla^'^d 
' ' not afTected by the rettpemenrftcatfiout of the total 21.8 niiuion I*™"". "K^" X, 
;?A2d ol^wMdeU^^^ «•> year lO^O-thc latest year 

^S^tSiagar^iitMlUbleM 107acthe level of earnings appUcjrfle to the 
MUremMttest was $2^, tather>a"n »8 000 which applies to 1977. 
^.AcSfX^mn'te bltethriletlrement test Is quite ^JPf 1 when c«n- 

■ ri^re^^ of the totaim»^i.8 mllUon reprefents all those eligible 

' -fy^^b^^^Oi^r^y^oA or K dependents or survivors of a worker, 
i n# H^QIR mimon onlsLlS ni?n?on— about 6 percent— had any benefits wlUi- 
• '^^Id tmto^ testW^e^ere were 10.1 million aged 72^and oWer 

: au4raU oriOTe^Sbns. nt,«ftubj*t to the test. (Beneficiaries under ag^ CS 
aSJn?tKdeWn theSartjthe pei^entage of beneficiaries under age 68 with 

benefits wlthh^s cpnrideMdP' leas tHap for^ose 65 and over.) 
«^,.*.oenra^ age 7!feand jpbject to. the tejt 

- but w5^ S?n^ liS^^rao^ the'annunl """'Pj, »°'»l"iVK^'SS!ilo„'°hSI o 
tte8e'l0.2 mllU6n, 8.2^111on hftd nf> earnings at all. and ahotBer 2 *Hllon ha^ ? 

' 'MMlngs oMesa than $2,760; almisft all of the people in these two ^oups wre , 
prSS.^ Sihir imable ti eatn aiSj^h as ?2.700 a year or preferred pot to work . 

-^^^ej^khont iOOm ppfee'Who earned more than «fe.760 |nd hart ^ ■ 
benSte Jttheld! Itoie were l^ly peopft who In the year In which they retired,^ 

• «nS^rted^aettto«r«mefits ha* either no earnings or earnings not exceeding f 
■• f2TOt^th^i5§f^y KUredldthers were self-employed but did not rend^t 

' • '^^C^^^otJS^St'r^m^ over $2,760 (or were dependents o1^; 
persona who e^fd.oyi^hjQO) and received some but not all of their benefltSi 

.liLiiiiuL uPiii I mteil' ^^"^ ^^^T r-"''' — ^^^^ , , v^' 

W workers who earned over $2,700 (or were der.^ 

r pend^ts of workerS) and whose earnings were high enoug^^ 
= b^eSta were payable. Mo6t of these workers undoubtedly had not retired and 
wroSimln^ as much as they ever did. If there had been no retirement tesft 
they^conld have rece^ ' 
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over $2,760 and 
getting all btn«flu 
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The Chart iUentifles the 1.8 million people who may l>? 
affected by the retirement test-those under age 72 ^'^^ae earnini^ exce^ 
S2 TWThus, eliminating the test would help about 6 percent of the people who are 
^ SSr^ tor beueflta, and theae ^.^^ generally be th^^^^^ 

l?iS^af additional incSme compared to those beneflclaries who either did not or 
could not work, or did not earn amounts in excess of f 2,7W. „ t««,,w,f 

Among'the beneflclaries_who work but earn less than the exempt amount 
atudles^iade In the past sugpst that for ^p^Sf ^he 1^^^ test may 

act as a dlslnc^tlve to work. However, studle^rpiade by the stomal Hecuricy 
i^iS^tiS^a^^^ that thU effect is verf limited. The |^«on8 for sto^^ 

piQgOTUmltlng work effort are varied and complex, including retirement policies, 
job availability, health and other reasons. 1- « f«o#. 

The fiiirem^t tesLdoeM not compel anyone to $top workinff. U / test of 
whetoe7or not a persdk who Is otherwise eUglbte has suffered a loss of earnings 
by rwSw of It 18 Ukely that most people with earnings at or n«ir 

toe^SSU amo^^ they have substantially retired do not work more bj^ 
Suae of physical Umltatlons or labor market Umitations. I'K ad^itic^, sin^ 
^ Swe ir always a ne% addition to hicome from working-even wi>h the reducUon 
S n in b^ts for each $2 of earnings after the exempt amount exceeded— 
facS.l«<^^ho value thrextra Income more than their leisure time, and are 
able to workf will do so. 
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WHO WOULD •« HAliltb OT tm lUMXKATXON or «^ 

^h* aaamr to tlili autitioii dtotndi l*Wly on three factors: (1) What the , 
iSit oSer be Ul.carUed bocuuso of the cost | 

^'^e dollar cost to the preewit program of ellmliiatliig the tvnt wouUl bo 
betimn W wM^ binfott foVthe flSt year. The loiig-terui U;vel cost would be, 
. JfflVio^^riT^ about ^percent of ^-"ble payro^ 

th^^ *mottiit,fWm Wv^^OJeetimated^e^^^^^^ Sdt'y^fwlt^^ 

U,WK tm wmm adrocate. would coet about |l.O billion for thoitti'^t year witu a 
long-tenn coat of 0*20 percent of UxablepayroU, ^\J \^AnAAtha 

It wbuld, or courserbe theoreUcally possible to eUmlnate the test and add the 
eoat io^ewemti^^ security tax echedWe and, thus, require those who are 
woSu5^(an^ to carry the load. This Is, however, neither 

wdaU? -deS^^^^ feasible in the light of tbo flguws^ci^^^^^^ 

•ta^wl^^^t, at the most, about 6 percent of the elderly would benefit and thi» 
SwpWttSd leait in need of additional incomfe. WorJc^jrs hare Shown a 

^commendable wUUngness to pay social security taxes; but It is doubtful Ulft *om8 
wUllnsneaa would be shown toward a steep increase In taxes to pay ben^ts to 
peopuT including the highest paid professlogals and business executives who are 

^^^AttS^a^i ^ VontXcnX realism leads to the Inevitable conclusion that If such 
a cosUySangStwere made in the social security system, It would bo very much 
moM^flcSlt to secure other changes Which also entail Increased costs* The 
qu«i^^ what other benefits might be added to the program for the same or 

^ comnaimble cost brings us to the heart of the issue. , , 

?n m 1^^^^ all the people, the widows, the disabled, and all bene- 

^claries who would benefit by alternative UberaUsations, costing approximately 

;j3KrsiSe amount, would be the.ones who would be pnylng for the eUmlUatlon 

the^sam is put In another way, the poUcy ^ue is even more 

evident If we had 16 to $7 billion a year (the cost of eUmlnatIng the reUrement. 
test for the first year) to distribute among the elderly, where would we put It? 
It is hardly conceivable that we would distribute it only among about 0 per- 
cent of the elderly who make up the group now affected by the retirement test 
and which Includes aU those having the highest earnings. Surely, we would 
.consider first the needs of the elderly who are unable to continue work. This, 
essentially, is the issue before us. 

CONCLUSION ^ 

It would appear evident from the facts and fignres cited above that the ellml- 
nation of the retirement test In the social security progam is neither practicable 
nor desirable since it would help a comparatively small number who are least 
in need and deprive a very large number, including those most in need of the 
benefit, Qtpossibieimpwements In the program. ^. ^ -''^J- 

This does not, of course, mean that the present eartiings test of retirement 
($8000 annual earnings in 19t7) is fixed for all time. Present law provides auto- 
matic liberalization of the test by increasing the exempt amount of earnings 
whenever there Is a benefit increase based on Increased cost of living. This pro- 
vision has already operated to raise the amount of annual earnings Permitted 
•without reduction in benefits from $2,100 in 1972 ($176 monthly) to $3,000 
($260 monthly) in 1977— a 42.9 percent increase in five years. XCSC beuevea that 
increases in cost of living should be refiected In the eamhigs amount used to test 
retirement and accordingly supported the proposal when it was before Congress 
in 1972, Snch automatic! adjustment, however, is quite different from removing 
the test entirely or from liberalisation of the test as steps toward ultimate 

'^Ii? 197e^ it was estimated that in the five year period 107e^-19S0 $460 billion 
would be collected In social security taxes under provisions of present law and 
$487 billion will be paid, out In benefits and administrative expenses— a deficit 
of $27 billion If no additional revenues are. added to the program. Eliminating 
the retirement test would In the next five years add a cost factor that would 
completely wipe out the trtist contingency reserve for the payment of benefits. 
In fact, snch a move would place the contingency. fund In the Impossible position 
of being nearly $16 billion in the red. Short of eliminating the retirement tes^ 



■■• ■; ■ .848 
raiilntf Uit «x«iimt ambtuit at tarttinci b«Tond Uif automftUc Increaaot alrendy 

^ We d0 not iluurai tbt Akmi txpvMMd In iome ajartwi a« to thejibmty^of the 
•bstom to mlikt tlio ntdatwy dHmtm>nU to otiable locUl security «#meet its 
Wture ob»«etto» W do^ howerer, that these ••adjustments" must 

<^Uiolnde increasee in MTonuee either through increases in -contributions (taxes) 
or tfiiongh support otW geneMl revenues of government. ■ . , , 

11m N080 nae never ptoy Wl J i improvements in the benefits to bo paid or 
Other iibereUtttlOJli ot the sodal secuHty system without also supporting 
reatlstlo means ot financing ench changes. We wish those who blithely caU tor 
the elimination of the reUrement test would also face up to the realistic prob- 
lems of meeting the costs of their proposals. 

Blnco thiia pamphlet was first Issued, an Important^^legal decision has been 
ro^dered %hlchrehites directly to the position on the retirement test taken by 
S2 National Ooondl. A three-Judge U.S. district court In Massachusetts iinanl- 
mbuslv mled that charges that the retirement test was unconstitutional on the 
grpmida of being-unfair, discriminatory, and in violation of due process, were 
without fotlndatlon. 

fThe following Is quoted from the Court's decision : ^ ' ^ 

' "From Its Inception In 1085 the social security old-ago bencflt systm Jims de- 
■Iffiied to provide Insurance against the failure to receive a particular Wnd of 
wkmWlncome.%iW Is shown by the provision In 1202(d) of the orlgfiial act, 
S Stat: 020 628, that then old age benefits were not payable for any month for 
Swilcn awrson received wages covered employment: It Is a misunderstanding 
to treat Sis Insurance system as though It were addressed to the risks of the 
aied ooor as such. It I9 a system that covers both rich and poor insofar as they 
Mcelveeamed Income In covered employment and have retired from employnietii 
The test of a right to a benefit Is not poverty nor even old age— but. In gen- 
eral, 'former employment In taxable occupations, plus attainment of a pre- 
^]«acrihed age. vlus preBcnt reUrentent from work" ( Emphasea added) 

Thoseinterested In pursuing further the Icffal aspects of this issue are referred 
to Oainpille v. Riohardton, 810 F. Supp. 10 ( 1070 ) , 

THE NAtXPrVAL COUNCIL OF SENIOR CITIZENS 

The National Council of -fienior Citizens was organized In IflCl by Alme J. 
Foran4, a reUred Congressman from Rhode Island and pioneer advocate of what 
is now medicare. 

The national council : , ^ . ^, 

Zjl^ the fight for medicare and strives for Improvemeutli in the program. 

--ViSoTOUSly supports enactment of national h\gltli security, w;lilch offere 
^nmrehenslve; universal health Insurance for aft, under^^'ritten by the Jed- 
eral Government, without the barriers of deductibles and cos t-slia ring. ■ 
* Is snearheading the drive to maintain a strong social se^iurity system, to 

^eliminate remaining inegultles and to provide adequate financing for the 

i-Pushes vital programs like housing for the elderly, the Older Americans Act, 
and a senior cltlaens community service corps to provide Jobs for the 

low Income ^derly. " \. 1 ^ 
— Fights dlacrlmlnaUon against older people. „ . ^ 

«.Is the' link between older people and other nationally organized groups, 

>J2to'J^der?y^re*to^ men and women who lost Jobs, homes and savings 
In thAimat depression. They survived the depression and helped build a period 
of OTpsJalWei prwperlty but, for mlUlons of today's seniors, the depression 

°®Tha^ndonaI Conndl of Senior CltUena seeks legislation at the Federal, State, 
and Ipoil levels to assure them at least minimum comfort and security during 

^^^flS^wwfthe nlS council Is more than a spedal Interest group for the 
Mmw! Otxr organlaaUon seeks a better Ufe for all Americans— old and young. 
We auDDort dean air and dea^ water legislation, equitable and adequate Income 
nSnSSanee^for the tmder-privlleged In society, a national energy Program, 
Ooeap^Bonal safety and health measures, consumer j)rotectton and other leglshi* 
tloa for a igreater iUnerlciL 
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fl - ''^^i^^iiitiit^^ piwttttatlon tarry Ourtey intArat 

SfhSffifflSId ffiSR^ that th« yUw; exprewwd an 

5SS8fe5S2atWl^^ Which U now being prepare! 

nitlu tba Nattonal Indian Council on Aging at the 
^m^tSHo atMiebaa la my rwume, ai per your request. 




AnnbB. Blakbley. 

■ >,l_„ • • ■ ■ 

.-, ^ . • 

■ I > it lii jiiiSan^ at the Fifth National iMtltute on Minority Aging. 

S > " I""!""' per.pecave Into the proceeJ- 

^ - W^iiffilSfe^^O^ attw-the Ualion apeclnUst for the National 

^#?«a&$Wa^^ the NaviUo Tribe and currenUy work- 

ilil^if?S^^ Initltute approxlnu^tely 2 »onth« ago, I wa. 

iil^liatrtStod to^^Tl^^ tov the procee<Ung« ot the nwt Mvfc A* * 

fW ^W^am^^Til*>tm r61e at that of deteloplng empathy to tl« AmerloW 
r^'^ lSSw^itoyu5-,^pe<^ In the area of reUrement and related acUvlUea 



I 



^Wh^Swfe it^'iyieineii^" according to Web«ter'« Dictionary. Is "the state 
^^^^^'^S^'P?^'''*^*^' of "reUred" la "withdrawn perma- 

>^^!^i^^hI!?^^H^ik>Dle and how It could best be presented In a manner to 
^VI^iuVSB develop empathy with the reaUUes 

^^^^'^WS^SMS^^^^S^S^^ of the subject. I m«.t;q«all«r^ 
fe?; l^sSuSpStW pewpeCttTO U only one perspective. I wlU explain that state- 

m'^^S^SSS^oA statistics and aamvlscd by,thc«e whohare the 
2- ■ la^SEy^SS^^there are approximately 800.000 America Indians to tt^ 
^MnS^^I^^ ^t«n Are over »0 Indian groups with over 800 Identlfled Ian- 
^S&S'i^^t&^Z^ varloJT^rt- the counlxy. with a^^^ 
'ShTm? BO mrcant residing to the Western pert of the United States. They uve 
t^&miSuS5i«^ with the majority of them Uvlng to the 

ll^^gnfe3Sd&^^ Indians, there are about 64.000 elderly 

^m^I^S^^W years of Tge and older f^%">!i^^''}fJ^S^%l 
fey- pSwinf the toUl Indian populaUon-as comi»red to^e total nattowl^ 
ctf 14 pertent This population— referring hack to the three perspecave*- 
J^SI&h»ttifl^M«mecttveOT . 
r*?5g*J^^SS?lS. jnw^^^ fiave been bom oh or before the year 
imrl^^^l^^^ ao^s after the Wounded Knee incident ThU incident 
iSs^Uuffita tte itadirf African lndlan»-lust as th« memories of World 
1^ n aWto a vetorttn of this major worW war/^e 

iJdCTtt" SSre taught and raised to distrust the whlte'ma^ lot^of the ml^tu* 
waTtaten^^ the Federal Government which was based, on 

JfllySS "Kican Indian was biologically Inferior and would eventually die 

""(innmt th* iifean culture would not be able to survive the onslaught of the 

^'t^&i5S»l'^Tt^^''^Aons just menUoned. the Indian «,d hi. 
ci^l*4aHtS te^S5^^however precarious. The Indian populaUon by this 
fflSdd^id^r^^ot the populaUon it had one c«ntury «sartter. 
^S thla as background-my grandmother was bom in t»>o„>»te 18Wb. She is 
to beT^SSttes tod^and still residing on the Navajo JUaervaUon. I assume that 
■ ■ * 

X See ststameBt, page Ul. 
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m^grmulmotht^r In typical uf an oUfcrly Imlluii niul Niiviijo womiui todiiy. Htntl^- 
tli'ulljr Hpeakiiig, nil© Iji.a fortm^nto in^riion t(» lmv(» llvwl Www nuinl»orH of .vinirn. 
with till* Mtfi *»xm*tniiey At tli« tlino of hor l»lrtli of at loast t\\\^ tlonuloH. 

Ill liK2U, the InNtltiite for QoVi^rnnioiit Ucnonrrli eomluctcMl a HtiKly of Iiullaii 
\M\\cy nlul roportoA that **the Inconio of the typlcnl Indlnii fniiilly whn low . . , 
only '2 Kwrcfiit of tlio Iiidlnnii bUd InrniiiM of ovi«r |tV)0 a year. I^artly aM a I'PNult 
of thin t)nvt*rty, tho beailth of tlio In<11ali|i« In eoinparUoii with tho roMt nt iWt^ 
|M)|>ulatlon, woMlmd. The death rate ntul Infant mnrlallfy were lilffli. Tiil»crriil<»'<U 
niid trarhnina were oxtreiiioly lilKh* MvliiK and IkminIii^ ronditloiiN won* ai>(Milllim ; 
(Hot wan i>oor: Hanltary provUhniH were (lenorally larkliiK' 'Hie HyHieiii for Puhllr ^ 
lloaltli adinlnlitratlon And relief wai inodcquato. Tho educational Hyittem had' 
nu well irnnftldered bro«d rtlucntlnnnl policy. 

TlfoNO were the tlmea of my grandmnther, 8I10 dldn*t attend any ncIiooIn nor 
did Hho iHimuo employinent. She wa« rained by her ffrandniother who tanght her 
to lH*hold and revoro tho land that 8lio walke<l niKui. Hho waN tauKht that thoro. 
wuN an order and halanoo to evorytl^ng. That Nhe had A roIatlniiNhlp with all 
living lH*lnffN and with tliOHo that wore limnliaate — the nioinitaiii8, the rlvor. tlio 
treew, and tho wind Itaolf. 

Hho henrd alH>ut the white man. now hUHy killinK hiinNolf soniewhero oIho. lUwU 
niornliiff. at dawn, rthe would opoii the Rate for the Nheep and goatn to fora^o 
for food. ThoHO animaln were tha lifeline and played an integral in the family. 
"They provided food. rlothinR. ami nocial utatnM. The more Hheep y<Mi had, the 
lilKhor np the »ocial ladder yon were. TIiIh waH ho^r em ploy men f— her etliiratlon 
waN that which ccmonte<1 her relationNliip with thc^iverNe. Tmlay* each iiiornlin:. 
Ahe toiU hor grandchildren to open the pate to 1^| o.nt the nheep. The alieep an» 
Mtill important. She iH np hefoie dawn to prgy And to l»!esM llir new day— an 
netlvity that Aho had l)eon taught hy her grandmother tliat Mlie miiNt df». Slu» Is 
up at dawn hecause that Im the hoHt part of the day. That Iw the tinn? when tli<» 
good thiiiga are in exlHtenco — good health, IncroaHed wealth, and IncreaMiMl 
wUdoin. She tePM all fhOHe thlngM to her grandchlldri'ii to»hiy. That, lndl(»M rfiid 
Konrleinen. In today*H elderly Indian. Now then, for pnrpoHes of this InMtitlne— 
howdoen the eniirept of "retirement" Mt Into this Mrenarlo : Or dops It ? 

I don't think It does — In the Mtrirt MOiiMe. The coiieepr (»f wf»rk diH»H not fit hilo 
tho actlvltloA that my Krandniotlier niidertakeH. She does not oonHlder it a J<»h, 
hilt an artlvity one Iiam tn do. She hasn^t retired from anything other than npen- 
inp the gate ench inoriiinK. She han undertaken a in»w. role— that of teaehing 
her grandchildren what her gramlniolher tanplit her. She Is now In the position 
of iK'ing older and therefore in a ponltlon f»f wioIdhiK wisdom and kiiowledKe. 
She iH AOUght owt when the order and halance of tlje world . l»ecome.»» undone. 
In esHence, she has "retired" from the role of hoing the stmlent to rhe,roh» of 
heing a teacher. She doesn't have to worry about planning for her "retirement.'** 
becniiBO It 19 a prooesa that is Inevitable and definite. Her sheep are still there, 
as Is her religion, and her persixH-ilve of the nnl verse. They provide her with the 
balance noCMnry to live. She has learned to tolerate the white iiiaVs way — 
however irratllmal it inlRht seem and has even adapte<l his lanKiirtKi*— sho s<iys 
••pmldaiia'* for "god It.** . .,,1 

T)ie second i>erspectlvo that I will touch upon is that of todays middlo-affed 
workluff Indian. This ftroup will Inclittle the age range of r^n (W. The Unreati of 
Indian AflTalrs efftlmareil that 20 perrent of the Indians living on or near reaerva- 
tlona were in thiH Hi)eoiflc age grouping. Specific data break»lown on tbl?» a^e 
cohort were not made avnilable. Imt the Bureau of Indian .AITnirs estiniatos 
that the employinent/iinder-employment rate for the Indian labor force was 
approximately nC.percent. with the unemployment rate of 37 percent. Altliou^ch 
these AtAtlatlcfl are spottv, they do provide a Reneml rtuderstaudlng of the Indian 
employment jwene. My descriptifm Qf this age groiu» will be nuiliily addres^Iiifir 
those tn the 45-50 age rauKe—malnly l»ecniiso they will be ones who will i»e 
*'retfring'* won from the lal»or fonv. . 

Most of the people enrrently In this n^o gnmp have attalueil more ycniw nr 
schooling than their parents. Most hjive been in the arm(»d forces. On the Nnv.ijo 
Reservation, they conarirnte rougiily K) iK»rceut of the t»»ta! pnpnhitlon. As vet- 
erans of World War II or the Korean War. tliey are more aware of conditions 
external to the re»tervatlnii and since the reservalton dpes not offer many einpb»y- 
ment opportunities, they have left tlM» reservation lo nml employment. It has been 
fo?ind l>y the American Indian l»olk->- Kevlevv Commission that most ludhius. 
Upon retiring* return to the reser^otlon. 

nils particular group was raised during a perbwl «»f Federal pollrv that In- 
cluded assimilation. Most were tojd In Riirean of Indlnn Affairs schools to learn 




r vi -r r,««u»iter8 of theit parpnts^ha riow have the monopoly ( 
W^^mm^Btii^otilBi^ living on the reservation 

fe%'^^^^w6&d^i»l!rl(BW^ he/she reorients himseU. 




i Indi^n t>opiitotlon If^aui^^^^ _ . «o«o. 

- Uie Indian cottlnimilty was 20Syear8 as compared to the U.S. 28.1. 

than their parents and grand; 
> Commission on Higher 'Education re- 

K't^ 18,800 students enrolled In 100 post-secondary Institutions. 

^3^' >;.j*it:this has been tempered by. the fact that the high school dropout rate Is 
a^^ the secondary level. In 1969. the Navajo Tribe con- 

s - ' diicted a suryey and found that 62 percent of all students entering college dropped 
' ' " out kt: ni&i^^ and approximately another 25 percent, of the 

: : /rflmnining, if ropp^ ont the following semester.'It has been my experience as a 
i of the Indian students did not have as much contact 

? ' with their iipri-Iiidlan compared with the Indian students enter- 

^ ' InK college In post-Watergate. I believe that a lot of the students entering college 
^^tiv^^ : during this time x>eriodi had rekindled the pride of being Indian and as a result 
; ; asserted themselvies more. This renewed Interest in Indian Identify has resulted' 
' . lA isticli events as Wounded Khete In 1973, Alcatraz, and so forth. 
■ Wltii the isttif t of the pendulum toward ethnic pride and Increased education, 
. * the Indian- youths aire the reservations to work. Most return to work 

fot 'the' tribal jfovennnent— most of whlchjJo not have retlremept plans jth effect . 
' At this time, however, the unemploymepjfrate is stin the highest among all ethnic 
gronpe: It ranges from 68 ^ 

'Is the concept ^>f "retirement" applicable' for today's Indian youth? Yes, It Is. 
For those who Ure employed will eventually retire — as has been previously 
defined; Most of today's Indian youths have adopted some aspects of the non- 
Indian values and it would be foolish for me to try to disclaim that It hasn't 
: ; happened. Whether they will enjoy the status their grandparents occupied, 
remains to be seen. In essence, how Is the Influence of the larger society going 
to Impact on the Indian lifestyle? 

Th^ are. the three: perspectives that I had originally Indicated that"I would 
discuss with yon today. With the three perspetctifea, one must ask how do thr^e 
perspectives affect the arek of preretirement planning and postretlrenl^t 
planning?' ' 

In the area preretirement planning; today's Indla;i elderly probably would 
. ' not need' to he cctonsell^ how to enjoy his last remaining days. As for tlie 
middle-aged Indlan-r-^assunflng he Is employed — preretirement planning should 
Include a rie6WentiaitIon t6; the 'tribal Environment, and since this group Includes 

. some partially '€4&<^t€d people. It should also Include an analysis of educational 
oiiporturilties In tliie urea to "tvhlbh he will be retiring. The orientation should be./ 

' , dbrtie preferably' 1)iy 8(ita^ne ' Is familiar with tribal government tribal 
values, and 6ppbrtTirtlt!es. For today's youth, this question becomes moot, since 
we are <*ducrited'4rt a system that expounds "q.nc^coss'^ and equates It with mone- 
tary gain; ^rice thlE»re Is a high number of^ dropouts at the secondary level,\ 
It shottld be the r«3iK>nBll>llIty of the schools to develop courses that deal with V 
life Infmiranc^, ' trills -'.{however, among most Indian cultures, to consider wills ^ 
: m-to lhsure an eiarly death), and so forth. 

- - In the area of ' post-r6tlrcment plauhlng,Jt-ls obvious that the Indian elderly 
know what they warit to do with their time, and It would be fruitless to apply 
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tills concept to them. However, to the middle-aged Indian it would be applicable 
In this case, the responsibiUty of ensuring that the newly reUr^ person s 
«kiUs are utilized optimaUy, the tribe should develop a roster that describes 
the retiree's skiUs, abilities, and interest I should caUtion, however, Qiat I . 
do not mean to advocate governmental personal files, but rather a- system of 

""^Th^^oSt^w^^^^^^ equally.to today's youth However this also should 

be the responsibiUty of Indian tribes .to develop. FuniJjUig of various Indian 
groups to develop a model project that incorporates retirement planning with 
tribal values would not only ensure that the reUree is happy, but would assure 
him that heyshe can "reUre'; within his/her realty. The youth J pres^^^^^ 
new challenges; the need for adult -educaUon will increase, as ^11 the need-^ 
for health ^faciUties and volunteer opportunities. : ' ^ ^ f^^^^' .^n Rn*-- 

in closing, I would -Uke to thank the institute andj you ^^^lere who s^^ 
throughout my "tone setter." Again, let. me state that what I have discuss^ 
with lou today is my personal perspective and ; not meant to ^^^^ all-inclus^^^^^^ 
It is difficult to talk in specifics In the time frame allotted, nor do I feel that 

'^lu Sndu^oS!^bIueve that the following statement probably most accurately 
descrlbes^he feelings of the American Indian elderly and hopefully others as 
well I am sure'it also reflects the feelings of tomorrow's Indian elderly. 

*-l!et me be a free man— free to travel, free 'to stop, free to work, free to 
trade where I choose, free to choose my own teachers, free to follow the religion 
of my fathers, , free, to think ahd talk and act for myself. . . Ohlef Joseph, 
1870. . : 

Thank you. ' , 



Item 6. Statement of Larry Curley, Liaison. Specialist, NatioNaK^Indian 

CouNcn* .ON Aging . ? 

The Indian Perspective: Retiremht, Work, and Lifelong Leorniytg 

INTRODUCTION . ' 

It has been estimated by the Bureau of Census that approximately 25 percent 
of the total U S. population will be 60 years of age and older. This Increased popu- 
^tlon will uifouSy have Its Impact on the economy and social service delivery 
"sl^tems because it is this age group that has unique problems that must be dealt 
w?th ?n a Se an^^ It is a question ^l^e«ier current service 

delWery mechanism will still be vaUd. It will also be a time when current philoso- 
phies Kto^ aging programs wiU be questioned and ^^th approximate y half a 
century of experie^^^ this field, no doubt, the answer will be at hand . 

?n pre?^^^ Inevitable moment, the Senate Special. Committee on 

Airing cKd by Senator Frank Church, held a roundtable discussion on Sep- 
tember 8 1978 It was the purpose of this meeting to discuss the issues surround- 
ing the coS^^ retirement, and lifelong learning. It Is the pur- 

pole of this paper to scrutinize these concepts from the Indian perspective. 



•THE SCENARIO 



In 1976 according to the U.S. Bureau of Census, there are approxlmate^^^^^ 
mllUon Indians in the United States. Approximately 56 percent of these individ- 
ual reslSed on ?esej^atlons. There are approximately 466 federaUy re^^ 
tHhni lands bands and groups that exist within the coa^:lnental Uiyted States, 
Soni ^^?h looTecogSized h villages in Alaska. The jSdlan age oTthe Indian 

S» S. iSS/»TSsS ^icmt rati it CallMmla pj»™Uo» MWni 
-■^.■S.S. wrSt 0? aiTmr 16 Mo w.r. .mployed. worE^ In urban ar». 
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:populatton-9.8.years of Jf,^'^!3if{ii "ssM the quaUty of education 

!be^n no ^todies that wuld^WMWy. whldi a^^ ^j^^ 
that is recelyed by ,^e„I°dl'm pop^tlon 5S ^ , 

:»n"^^fen'dJ&Vo\^^^^ canvomplete the sixth grade. 



THE ELDERLY 



the total Indian population;. It should noted that 4n iai«^ w • 

rminedaswelL discussion 

in the introduction s«.^^^^ 
^e^y^^ln^^K^^^^^^^ 

j,ercent of the Indian P°P'^*^°^jJ^l}^„^^^^ At current migration 

^lately half a f ^^ntu^S^v riturn onthelr respective Indian reserva- 

.estlmates, most ^lU eventiwlly return to uve u ^ ^^^^ derived 

tlons. Most wlU be f "^''^^^"^^^e? 1 throughout their earn- 

. irom their Past earnings-mosUy lowe^^^ allowable income, from the 

ing years, which would P'^^'^'Jfi^hlnpfit fr^ TDrlvate pehslonoprogram?, but 
social security programs. ^omejMbene&t from P^'jaff^^^^^tancy of Indian- 
most wiU not benefit from t^ese pro-ams sinpe tn^^ y^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ 

persons born in 1950 was aPPro^^^t«=^y the Indian elderly will be deaf, partly 
drastically Improved,^ overJS °* ^^i^a? vrt.1^ afflicted many while they 

due to youtiJu- related Illnesses like otitis meam.^vu^ ^^^^^ 
vere yo'^uirin WTS itwas^esttaa^ this tyi^ of 

LU''r?e^.c?U^^^^^^ be^handlcapped In one form 

^"^C^^Kent to that ^oup or ;:eUglb^^^ 
developing a definition of existence Jt v^ lU me^^^^ ^^^^^ occupations As a 

• ofthe youngpeoplewlUbein the urban areas y b assistance will have 
result, the traditional natural system .f^,<=00P|^7e^^ be the case in 1078). 

were empioyea 

in demanding menla jobs ^^^^ to beUeve that learning is a 
. It is a characteristic of the Jnfjan wm^ > ^vhether that 

lifelong pr6cess that ceases in * f ^ "Jf^'^^.f S ar^educatlonal institutions 
-lenrning'^ is to be ^J^'e^r^^^ percent of . those in the year 

is another question. It the migration of the more 

2000 will not have completed "lt^f„f "J,_^X^re will likely be conflicts between 
educated group back to he reserv^^ educated and pro- 

the two groups. One group will view "•f^^f^ri'ript; themselv^i as the guardians 
g^lssre, while the less f?,>^al y educated wil^^ ^ 

and keepers of the ' t'^"«;:,;°^i^''towaT^^ « as determined that 

class black and *elr^attltud^ toward cert^m^ than their white 

. middle-class blacks w^re frequently mn^^ projecting these results on. the 
counterparts. ^t™PO\a"ng the i„Tcate similar results. If this Indeed is valid, 
Indian community would seem to indlcat^^^^ estabUshed by tlie 

# • to the elderly). — A 

. : lo9 ■ 



be a tiine of conflict, not only,. 
?^^>adtt^iffythe^^ III waa 

? idm^lettt^^^ language wer^ 

V -ettjSritbtir^ tej^visiou 
W .tffe^^ii«Qt<»^^e^ when tnfe auto- 
^^^mab^e J^^ and radios became a centerpiece 
^^Sin -tlie;i^ to flnd liomes on reservations 
:>iil^Uii^vt^^ of homes. It would be fool- 
iiliirdy^< to* thitok; tliiat . simlla r cboiiges will not occur between ,1978 and 2000. Tlifr 
f ifoSSfi^^^ when space traTel is common. Undoubtedly, 
t|j3tooS>pfi^^ *'Indian" will be 

^ idill^^ Indians. (That is, in some of 

^Ithli'^IhfliaiktWl)^^ €^ blood tO' be a member of that tribe. 

l^thSy'^ii^ii^^ that anapunt. Even though he/she- 

- • eauld t^^te^^ ;ii • ^foU^looded indlatk with on:e^f ou rth one tribe, nnot her one-fourth ■ 

frjl^r Mqt^^^ sb on, * he/she could^ conceivably be a non-India n. It is. 

-^iii^ Tj^OflBltir^ into jSxtinctioa 

r-t .i^ the country. Tliere is even an 

l^i^tdxktibn caH^ Rights and Responsibilities: 

K (ICBRR) that the legal gains made by Indian tribes. It 

has iEilsp been the year of the "Oliphant case.^* the *'Bakk^ case,** and proposition. 
^jS; it is im. alarming chain df events th^ will adversely afifect millions of people 
^Vand eBi)«^ when the country is reeling from inflation^ 

' M that the net effect of these events will result 

iii' to^^ liidlan lands so as to enable the country to "beneflt*** 

■-from-thV^^^^^ that are on Indian reservations. As a.- 

reWlt' bf this be dismantled and Imijian iVfeople . 

wiU4»b cnbject to State ControL In either case, thi^ Indian elderly of the future 
\wjUl lie afffe^^ will not be able to return to their reservations since the 

■reMryutioii syste^^ abolished. Wltltout tlielr spiritual homer 

." to hopeless depression resulting in alcoliollsm, suicide,. 

V or instituticmalizationV * : V 

However jiarrow in the Bakke case, those limits: 

wlU <» until all remnants of special programs for minori- 

ties! kre relegated to the National Archives. Employment programs beneflting 
Indians will be "adv result in the Indian not being em- 

ployed. Tiisi^^ elderly Indian of the future being in no better 

condition thfm : 

■This is what' the iiittf re holds for those Indians unfortunate enpiigh to live 
to the year 2000. Underptan'dablyi they are predictions that are less tbkn opti- 
mistic. We .'have intentionally dealt with the future because we. feel that tlie. 

V actions taken tbday and tomorrow will have a multiplier effect and culminate in 
5^ a ccffldlt|,on t^^ be less .than desirable for the Indian community; 

■■ , , .summary / 

CVn the preceding imges, we. have, written our forecast as, to what the future- 
holds for the Ain^Hqan Indian. We believe that there are steps tliat can be taken 
■ between 1»78 and 2000 that wouM avert the scenes .depicted In preceding pages. 

Thes^ steps could be Classifle^ in felation to time; Today's elderly Indian; today** 
"Snlddle-a^ Indian ; amd the future Indian elderly. , . » 
" T6<flay*s: elderly Inton was In the year 3918» Shortly after Woi:ld , 

" War'! an^ after the' last Indian war.^liey.are.the targets for 

inbst df t6dfiiy*s,ftgiii9plwgm As earllerylndlcated, most have limited formal 
' education and* represent . the must culturally traditional group in the Indian 
iipini^^ 6t retireinent, work, and lifelong learning, most have 

- i •%6rt£ed** in ofte f6tm or a nother. Whether th Is "working** would njeet the non- 

Tndlan*s definition -is questionable. Most "Jobs** held by the today *s elderly Indian 
rwete thosie jobs that, enabled the family unit to exist. Sheepherdlng, plantlng^ 
cn>j?s^eti!^ Most of those Jobs would not be able to , contribute to the social 
secinrlty proi^am,.if It 'exlstGd at that time. For this grouping of older persons, 
th^' conitept <5rif ietif^ learning is basically Just that — 

r-c^ cain^onTy recommend that those services that are now available to 

rdther.older persons should be available to the Indians as well. These services; 
ishoiild biei'deUvered^l^ who should have the freedom to make 

"^fctiltiiral modifications In the programs. . . 



In the subject area of this paiwr, most o( the activitiesWould have to be 
•oriented towiirds today's middle-aged Indian and the future >lderly. ^Vhere do 
•we place on r priorities? 

• As Indian i>eople, we have been told by our forefathers that we are one with 
the cosmic balance and that this cosmic balance begins with the land. Land or 
Mother Earth brought ns to where we are; it ted us, clothed us, and nurtured 
the ideas we now have. In light of this background, Indian tribes, must be given 
reassurances tliiit thev will retain their qudsihsovereli^ty status. They must be. 
reassured thatUhe provisions *f the various treaties will be upheld and will 
•continue to be upheld. The Federal Government must reaffirm their trust 
restjonsibility to the American Indian through the reaffirmation and application 
•of "the Self Determination Act, or Public Law 98-638." The U.S. Government 
must provide these reassurances to today's middle-aged Indian so that they may 
not continue to plan to return to the reservation, if they so desire, upon retire- 
inent. ,1- ^ 

In order to effectively plan for their eventual return, the Federal Government 
must considerrthe educational needs of these two target groups. They should 
increase the funding of adult education <ibiirses and the establishment of Indian 
<?ommunity colleges on the reservation. Funds should also be made available 
for Indian students to enter the profession of adult education. The training of 
Indian health professionals wiU become a necessity. The reservations will 
1)etronie a haven for older Indians and as such, trained Indian health profes- 
sionals to deal with the elderly will become a necessity, Af a result of the 
Indian person returning to the reservation after many years of absence, a com- 
mon result win be "cnlture shock." It will be difficult for many to get readjusted 
to reservation life. To deal with this situation, the Federal Government must 
establish a network of comprehensive mental health centers on Indian reserva- 
tions to assist them. , , - 

Housing units shoi^ld be Increased so that those Indians returning to the 
reservation will have decent housing available. Currently, over 58 percent of 
Indian households are considered substandard and overcrowded. This situation 
will worsen by the year 2000 unless specific measures are taken to avert this 
situation. J A, 1 

In conclusion, the highest priority among the Indian community is their 
land and their unique status as **Indians." They must be reassured that their 
lands will not he ixBed as sacrifices to meet the needs, of "the general society." 
They must be reiassured that they, as Indian people, have a right to maintain 
theiV respective governments as quasi-sovereign entities. They must be reas- 
sured that the ultimate policy of the Federal Government is not assimilation, 

but rather the enhancement of cultural plurality. 

• ■ ■ ^ - <• 

Item 7. Statement of John F. McClelland, PresidextI National Assoclition 
OF Retired Federal Employees, Before the Labor Svbcommittee, U.S. Senate 
Com&ttee on Human Resources.- on the Elimination of Mandatory Re- 
tirement, July 26, 1977; Submitted by Charles L. Merin * 

Mr. Chairman. T am .Tohn F. McClelland, president of the National As^cia- 
tion of Retired Federal Employees (XARFE) . The association is 55 years old and 
composied entirely of retired Federal employees, their spouses and survivors. 
We have a dues-paying membership of 275,000 and represent the interests ^of 
nearly 1.5 million Federal annuitants and survivors. We appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear before this committee because of our ongoing commitment to 
seek a more meaningful and productive life for our Nation's retired citizens. 

oil behalf of our membership. I most enthusiasticall|;endorse congressional 
attempts to eliminate mandatory retirement and end age discrimination against 
persons over C5. It is our view that the arbitrary elinaination of the oldest and 
most experi^ced workers from the ranks of the actively employed is capricious, 
irrational, and wholly inconsistent with the constitutional principles of fair- 

^ness and equal opportnni*^'. , 
We are particularly interested in H.R. 5583. a. bill recently reported unani- 

"niously by the House Education and Labor Conimlttee to abolish mandatory 
retirement in the Federal service while raising the mandatory retirement age 
in the private sector to<70. While we support. In principle, all five' bills under 
consideration In this committee, we urge that the flnaUcommittee report include 
the broadest possible concept of fair employment and equal opportunity. 



3 See statements page 203. 
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^l^^g^^SSSs^Sng to.ttis Congress U ttat they 

v'v'^^ irt^^^ Depaftinent anticipates th&t nearly o?e -A^e^j^*^".!^ 

S- that the incept of retirement based on chron-_ 

;^^V^V5i,^S^^SSS^e«tory. Industrialized societies, "first be^e- 
5^^^ U» with the passage of the Social SecMrltj- 

• ^Act^^ practice primarily to Industrial workers, - 
-^^ wks ^^^^SS control tiie Nation's 25 percent ^employment rate 

! TKe aS^tton ofW, ana later 70, as the mandatory retirement age was purely 
* ' > arbltS^ere WM^^ public debate over the concept, Just as there were; 
n^sSSttrl^aes^o? the soda! and economic consequences or 

S ; ™It?«S^ot until 1960^ ^fl^tr"^ 

Satlc^ffect these laws have had on the 'rSeuLS of 

t V nercent of those 65 and older were working. According to the U.S. I'eP"™!. .^1 
:m^^OT:^^^ lBari> ym have dropped to 13 percent, even though the 

r;: - numberjofpersonslnt^ . „ .„ ,.-,„,„te non- 

; . ObvlOTSly, the impact of these laws over the^years l^^Jjeen to legislate non 
" ^ tirtductl^ from society's most experienced employees. It Is Ironic that a 
S; SS^^es^^ «° productivity would "t the^me thne squander 
Ii : ^^aliftost Valuable resources through archaic employmtot policies. 

ago I said that older Americans want to work :Let me go a 
^ ^t^™&«r"fpresint economic trends continue, people 65 and older wOl have 
i -iTwoS^^aSaatory retirement of able^dled workers Is rapidly bec^^^^ 
< lnxury:»ur's<Se1y Wmply^^^ l??Pa?t of this POlicy^ns 

S&pTde^ 

Idle reliance on younger, active workers *or their well-belng.-^rTcitoS^ecuW 
•• p^^^ ln 4he public and private sectors already ^^'^W^" f,^^"^^^ 
flscSl limits. Each year thousands more wlU-continue "oat retlremen 
when they could and should hie working. By the year 2020, nearly half of the 
; ffin's popuiation wlU-le below.18 or 65 and older. With students stoylng in 
- school longer and people retiring sooner and . living longer, the P'ospect of a 
fature society, wh^e a smaller wDrk force car^ for a Rjeater nonproduct^^^^ 
• sector. Is veiy real. The advent of such a society Is only hastened by the pro- 
: ;. ; nferatlon of mandatory retirements . ., u.^ 

^' Mr.^Chalrman. It Is dear that this problem i.s more than a matter of concern 

^ .' for^tiie^elderlr. It involves our entire society. Clear and ^e=isivef action 1^ the 
Coneress to reduce the number of Americans living in ''^fatutory senlW' wou^ 
signlflcantly^ Umlt the social and economic consequences of thi^ approaching 

:i ^ V^'nistory Is full of t£e deeds of many great leaders wh« =a'^e to prominence- 
' lone after thev were 65 year.s' old. German Chancellor-Konrad Adenauer, \vhf> 
led hKunfa^ ^ough 14 of its most difficult yeVira, was elected at age 73 : 
'^^^^^ ■ P^^^ head of the Catholic Church at 77; Michelangelo 

• -&2^'som^ «f his g^ works to_,the years Just P"! »J «f 

whSe Pablo Casals performed, conducted, and taught until his death at 96 , Col. 
: - Hartal Sanders; brSke at parlayed his social seOTrlty cheeky Into 

a multi-mllllon-dollar iried chicken empire by age 73. 1 am sure that the members- 



• of tt!« coiunlftee are not unaware of the many dlatingnlshed a«9™P"^™t^^„ 
«i tt^lr^^OT^aSwiw how> would these 

^&^a^^^M^^^^^ <n>i^t^ ^Ith the mllliona of otl^i^ over 60 ? 

es"doM^i^e^oeS5Stn tolentiTO^ that people magically beconie ^capable 
^S^tS^^bSrl^^S^d^ th^ attain a predetermination age Is .ffsi'd^ 
I^S^fflie^^ii^i^rea^^ our organlzadon urges th^t this concept be 

■^-t^^e^to^^dep^workers capable of continuing beyond, "norm^", retirement 
'i*S^V»S^:n^?maware t^^ people encounter unique problms as they 

■ l^rt ln^^^N^K is moving In a realistic direc- 

Wbf programs and aMlrnativ^ ^^^l^J^ . 

/^ wtach'wSKS ii^ creative aw^^^ °,rsoh?^^^^^ 
"^^ w interest of Eeprewntative »teicia Scbroeder 

. 2nd h^SmSTn Ethics and^ tItUizaUon in JefflshiUoD to <^^^^^ 

- .SiiUaM foriJhased-in and gradual retirement programs (H.B. 2732, H.B. ??30^ 
;*;- SSaSS)^ welcome the Congress' continued concern in-develoiftng moje-v 

■ progressive alternatives for older workers. 

■Thank ■yoa.'V->' ' ' 

Ttfjt S Statement OF Bobebt M. Beebs, Vice Pbesident, Nationai, Association: 

BEFORE .THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON KETmEMENT • 

■ ■ Wo^^ EJiM«TMENT. tI.S. HotisE Select Committee on Acing, Concehn;- 
^^ASi^^^r^l^EJiK^^r. Jv^v: 15, 1977; Submitted ^ CHAJps U. 

Mr CJiiairman, I am Robert M. Beers, vice president of the National Associa-^ ' 
' tlon of BeSFedeS ffiSployees (NABFE). The association is 50 years old,' and . 
SmiS^ eSttreirof retired Federal employees, their spouses and survivors. .^VB. 
KSlS^g me^rship of nearly 300,000, representing the. interes^.of 
E.6 mSw^e^ SSiultants. we welcome the opportunity to appear^b^ore- 

■ ttls OTbcommlttee because of our ongoing commitment to seek a more productj'i'e- 
andmeanlngfta life forolder Americans. 

Mr. Chalhnan, in today's Society the word "retirement" has come to siigg^st 
n-negatlve and highly inaccurate view of the older population o^'hls 
Whl^ve talk of wmeone "retiring," the image often .s that of ^n enfeebled d 
person sitting m a rocWng chair, with his grandchildren, or tending flowers In 
her backyar.1 For some retirees, that is a valid. If not neceswry, way to spend 
their remaining years. But for most retirees, this is not thei»a|e. v . ■ 

BStSerSluccnmbing to the popular notion of retirement, today's rrti^^^ 
lo^ne for a lifestyle' in which he can contimie to be a productive contributor to , 
h^^Sfie%. He has^ "nd training, ami eagerly looks ,fpr; 

SplwSief to Share his knowledge with his commun ty. Foj- this person xthe 
word "retirement" means a chance to expand his vocntionta interestf., deTelop 

■ rifew creative pursuits, and seek out new horizons and ambitions. member- 
ship beeves ttat the Federal Government can take the^leatl Sl'"^, 'if, 

- more- constructive and reaUstic concept by passing current l<?f s'^tion^iich. 
would remove longstanding obstacles to the creative and full retirement experi- 
ence older Americans are seeking. on™.„ofinn nfirnm. 

Along these lines, our organization has urged the complete elimination off w 
pulso^retirement age laws, specifically the passage of JI.R 1115. a ^H by Chair- 
man Pepper to end mandatory retirement in Federal service, and H.B. 3504. a 
bm by Congressmen Drinan and Edwards to protect Older Americans froi^ dis- 
crimination in employment. . tt;t» O-Qo" wn''>q*lO And fek 

"We also have urged Congress to act swiftly on H^B. 2<32, p*?". ana i;i.xt. 
1627 which wouldTermit flexitime and part-time employment.in th6 Federal' 
service, laying the groundwork for the creation of gradual and phased-ift retire- 

• "weSvetiie speedy passage of these bills is essential if^^the Fedral Govr , 
emment Is to develop a new, more realistic policy toward .retirement 

Mr! Chairman, I would also like to take this oppprtunl^ . to- urge . the sub- 
committee not to overlook the enormous potential that preretlrepent qounseiing- 



^See gtatitnentr page 203. 
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offers. As the eoufitrj^^l^ the' Federal Government has an obllga-. 

tion to develop and pi^mote such prgrama in its agendas and departments to 
ease the tPfUMltldDi of its employees om of government serri^^ 

On* organization is vitally concerned with this Issue and. In recent years, dur 
members have assisted Federal agency personnel officers tliroughout the coun- 
try in planning/^rganizing; and condnctlng-hnndreds of preretirement counseling 
seminars. We are glad to provide this service at no cost to the government 

Federal employees are no different from those in other occupations in that many 
approach the prospect of ;retir«nen.t with apprehension and anxiety. They are 
alarmed at the idea that they have noithing to do for the rest of their lives, we 
believe that the Federal Government should take the initiative in making its em- 
ployees aware of the vast opportunities and fulflliing experiences they can have 
after leaving govemmenft service. 

In our preretirement counseling work, we he^p the governments prospective 
retirees evaluate their lifestyles, personal intere sts, their goals and leisure 
activities, with a view to making theirretirementif^ra a time of fulfillment and 

happineiss. C ^ 

' We regard onr participation in the govemment^tl yiwetirement programs as 
one of the most important services we render. As federal retirees who have 
weathered the transition from active employment to retired status, we feel that 
we are qualified to set forth a series of constructive, practical and optimistic 
alternatives to those In Federal service who have reached the point where retire- 
ment Is about to become a fact of life. 

Thank you. ' ^ 

Item 9. Statement of the National Associatioi^ of Rktired FEDEnAi. Employ- 
ees BEFOBE the COMiriTTEE ON GOVEBNMEJJT OPERATIONS, U.S. IIOUSE OF ReP* 

REsENTATn^ES, ON H.R. 12438, May 10, 1978; Submitted by Charles L. Mebin 

The National Association of Retired- Federal Employees (NARFB) is a 57- 
vear-old association with a dues paying membership of approximately 300,000, 
composed exclusively of retired employees of the Federal Government, their 
spouse or survivors. As the major spokesman for civil service annuitants and 
survivors, our organization represents the interests of some 1.5 million of this 
Nation's retirees. - ^ 

For more than 10 years, persons retired from Federal service have recognized 
periodic adjustments in their, annuities based on changes in the Consumer Price 
Tndex (CPI). Over the years, the specific CP! increases or tlie time periods nec- 
essary for triggering an annuity-«Qst-of*Uving adjustment have been dictated by 
Federal statute. In the 'past decafie, other retirement and wage benefits have 
been linked to the CPI Today, ^itJs estimated that half of the population of this 
Nation is' dependent, directly or indirectly, Qii the CPI for various benefit adjust- 
ment?. Many of the benefits, from social security to our food stamp program, are 
governed by Federal statute^ i t j 

The government has computed and published a single Consumer Price Index 
recognized by all sectors of the economy for cost-of-living adjustments. This in- 
dex has lieen based on the cost of a specific market basket of goods and services, 
tv4>icaT of those utilized by urban wage earners and clerical workers. The index 
was estimated^tb reflect the buying habits of approximately 40 percent of the 
urban population. 

Commencing with .January 1978, the Bureau of Labor Statistics began issuing 
a trio of Consumer Price Indices: the former (unrevised) CPI of urban wage 
earners afad clerical workers; a. revised CPI of urban wage earners and clerical 
workers ;^nd a new, all-urban CPI designed to reflect the buying habits of all 
segments of the urban population, from the professional and self-employed to the 
elderly and those on welfare. The all-urban index is said to cover approximately.. 
SO percent of the urban population, compared with the 40 percent covered by the. 
urban wage earners aiidfClerlcal workers index. - ^ 

It is onr understanding that the provisions of H.R. 12438, now being considered 
by tiNis committee, would have all programs based in Federal statute use the 
ail-urban CPI cost-of-living benefit adjustments as of July 1, 1978. The all-urban 
index would therefore become the one index officially recognized by the Fe<leral 
Governmentf or programs governed by Federal law. 

While NARFE does not formally oppose the use of new all-urban index for 
future costrof^living adjustments, we are ^ncerned that this new index has de- 



^ See sti^temeat, page 293. 
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em^haalMd two categpri^k of nmjor Importance to the Nation's older popola- 

^'^'^H^A^TrflSS; i^^ov^leiseA to t« a low^lncome group Slnce^lMO. 
th^ dtoly Save WMlBtently had In^ ^^rorimately one-haJf that of 

Se yopnger populaUon. DonbU^dlglt Inflation '»*y«' °° 

DtiS& lwwer of eltol^ p^^ on flred or relatively fixed Income. A 

SonlSMraKoMsttk^^ needs of the elderly " gnWcantly d - 

m& Ui retirement In reaUty sorte'^*^ Increase Jn oWnttge. lu- 

^^^^ MBte are-typlimUy realLwd In thoap categorles^most dlrectiy affected by 

3S Stt«ms account for-almost onerthlrd of the Nation's health care ex- 
ijJftaWb^^S^Sfie td thfe inbttWed JlkeiUibod of Tnedlcal assistance need and 
tiSeSy nSKof pronounced iStSser to which they are ««8«PtlWtV«^»^?h^fn' 
'^{i»^%«^t^8kd^ longer hospital stays than 

aSiOBtOlWroSt^aS^re^ drugs manufactured In Uie l^ted States, 
fo^a^iSs^^Utnre at «lmoSt |i8 billion. The wrerage older person spends 
moil S5?»W^?«Uf^or i)^^ and over-the^wunter drugs, and averages 
S SWpSSffiomi ind -«|newgto annually. The «verage__annmil l^alth 
WttloroeMOT80ver«S was $1,860 In 1975, morfe than six times that of the dnder 
IB^^up^miiStlSiei times. that of. the intermediate populaUon « aged 
■ipS^.^ldal expenses continue to rise, victims of the rising cost of &alth 

the DeM released a consumer expenditures 

wWeb fflSndned' ainong other things, annual expenditures for various col 
*^ iStttPrf^iTaEe persons aged 66 and" over were found to have annual i 
&^^ml^^ft^r^S^to^'^ tyt of the age «i«nP 

STdia^c ailterScein licome, s^Ior dtlxens w«nt 16.8 per^tV 
^ ^too^e^^lbod, whUe th6 younger gronp spent only ^^ve^ntXj^lt 
^^u^Iiitbor^tlHtlca report dramatically lUustrates the Importalcejpf . 

^^^^Ut v^ September 1972^ to Septembfi/ 1976. the peV#it|ge 
h,^B^iii Wm^^t 't<>^ ''^ measuiea by the OPI was 45.6 p^ccnj '^ 
InSSse vrosMwStad only to the splrallng cost of dally hospital serylce^arfees 
al^^STiierbeii^feth tooA and hospital costs rose slgnlflcanUy faster thS^^e/ 
ot^ OPnter Se same period (87.6 percent). These statistics underscote.our/ 
con^ over the deemphasls placed on food and medical expenses by thp ney 

"^Oae^'^i^r^of Americans aged 65 and over comprise almost 10 Pefjentif our 
population. By the year 2020, however, th^ percentage of ag^ Pf""™, 
to rlM to as much M 28 percent of our population. Changing demographics and 
inflation's victlmlaatlon of the ablUty of many older persons to m^tj^ej' 
most essenUal ne^ds, argue compeUlngly for the establishment a separote 
OPI for the elderly. A special Index of this nature has been the subJect^olC legls. 
taUve discussion In past ^ngrcsses. and would effectively wrve as an a^Mtoe^^ 
mechanism for all pubUc retirement programs. We this OTmmlttM tfl^ man- 
date^ that the Bureau of Labor Statistics engage In a study about Ui# feasibility 
of such a separate Index. . . ... a^^, / 

We appreciate this opportunity to submit our views for the l\ 
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Appendix2 

iSTEWSPAPBB ABTIOI^ ilBtATIN TO HBARINO^ 

t^TEM'ti'^^lAVQ ReTIBPMEWT," FBOM THE IDAJW SxATEflMAW, 

• V Jt7i;7 24, 1978 f 

BKiiraTON (tjPD-^The Nation may not be able to afford tlJ^ current trend 
" oarly netirementy especially when the post^World War II baby boom 
^{^hg^nuor'^ dtlsena boom, two top administration officials and other 
•experts 'sayT"*^ 

WltnesM at'^xe^ the Senate Special Ck)mmittee on Aging, 

Indudlw^^two tlablnet^ mmbers,!^^ challenges to early retirement 

■with its Increased sodal :.8ecarlty costs and loss of skilled workers. 
- Thirty T^ars ago, according the testimony, nearly half of all men 65 and 
iover were employed or seeking Jdlrts. Tod^, among people 65 and over, only one 
man in fire and one woman in 12 are in The work force. 

One clear reason for the trend is more and more Americans are able financially 
to retire early. . v 

. Social security benefits have l>een expanded, with full pensions paid at age 
'65, and some retiring at 62 with reduced benefita 

Nearly lialf of all workers in the private economy are covered by pension 
-plans, many with retirement at ages 60, 65 and 60. 
. Federal' dvil servahts and employees of many State and local governments 
can retire at .age,65 after 80 years, and the number of these public employees 
has soared. Military, personnel can retire after 20 years of service, regardless 
'Of age. V 

Secretary of Health, Education, slM Welfare Joseph Oallfano told the com- , 
mlttee while Americans fere retiring earlier, other changes are taking place that 
may ^require the Nation to reconsider Its whole policy toward work and 
retirement. " ' - 

Peojple are living longer. In 1940, the average life expectancy at birth was 
C3.5 years, lower than the age for full sdcial security retirement benefits; , 

Now, Califano said, life expectancy Is 69 for men, 77 for women; Three-quarters 
of the l)ppulation now reaches age 65 and, once there, live on the average to 
•age 81. ' ■ ; ■ " 

**We are at the dawn of the first four-generational society in the history of 
our Nation,*' Califano said. 

Thef' baby boom following World War II, Califano noted, will , become a 
"senior boom" in the early 21st century. In 1940, 7 percent of the population 
was 65 or over; today it Is 11 percent; by 2030 It will be nearly 20 percentl 

Today, six active workers support one In retirement. By 2030, the ratio Is 
•expected to be 8-to-l. 

Califano testified that under present trends, the Federal Government will have 
to spend $635 billion by 2025— up from $112 bullion this year— for social security, 
-other pensions, medicare, welfare, food stamps, *and various other services. 
. This would be a growth from 24 percent to 40 percent of total Federal outlays. 

"There are reasons to wonder ialoiid whether the trend toward ever-earlier 
^tlrement Is a trend In the right direction/' Califano said. 

Dr. Harold Sheppard, director of the Center on Work aftd Aging of the 
American Institutes for Research, said the coming senior boom will Include 
^ large Increase In the number of Americans over 80— by 2000, there will be 8 
million of them, 1.7 million more than had been projected as late as 1971. 

Sheppard asked how' the Increasing proportion of Americans In their early 
^sixties In the next century are going to support these octogenarians If they^ 
themselves are retired. ■ . ^ ■ 

Labor Secretary^ Ray Marshall said It may become Increasingly dlfilcult to 
'insure d^fler Americans a comfortable retirement by relying primarily on "trans- 
fer payments'— shifting money through social security, welfare, and other 
lirograms. 
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: ; sak' It: would rt nee^ opportunities for the 

took one Bteo In that direction last April when 4t raised f^m 
«S?iH5f?J*?«^ whSk a ^n^emplcseT can require a Pewon to ws^ 

xworkenk. . ■ - ' . • ' 

Item 2; "A Faot-Gbowi»o Population.'* From the New Yoqk Times. 
Uv - y * JXTtT 80, 1078 

v; .''r. iT :(By PWUp Shabecoff) 

^uTao^TWivrniv^A ant Jtlv tlckintf social time bom^America's rapidly aging 
-pSoSl^'ait t^^^^ or «, with potentiaUy revolutionary T 

'■^^C&T S^fTr^'tHaud-aW appllinl to the social security and private ^ 
.pe^^Vrt^ Uttle ^been done, or even discussed, to prepare the country > 

''*°AV?iSr^oro*^^ °° Aging earlier this monUi. 

aiS^^^^yr^^^^^^^''^''^^'''' su«»°ed upthe problem. 
4S«nirearement pMctlces and trends of our society, coupled with the IncreM- 
toe touB^fa^^^ win create an enormous 5C°nomlc future burden 

:^*oM^ety." Bald the chairman of the committee, Senator Frank Church. 
TSL.SS5r«f^rid«ho- "Ohe United States has no retirement poUcy." ; ^ 

^^■^^^NatiSnfirtt'^view of those who have considered the Impadt of these / 

"^'?^e1^*SSrorH^^^^^^^ welfare. Joseph ^J^^^'^U ' 

onmned dStbe hearing^ some of the key factors In the population shift. In- 

''^'^4t'^^!^^UtilxD^ncs. about 62.5 years In 1040. has risen by about io; ^ 
-.Spe^f th of J^fe populii^^^^ will be C5 years old or older. . , 



THE AGING OF THE BABY BOOM 



Ratio of total ^^'^11' 
Average life population to 

expectancy those 65 social security 

years ■ and older payment 



'62.9 14.7 " $22.10 

1940 - T , .... 23.50 

IMS A.vv w " "iO""* 12.3 ^2.20 

1950 : ^ . 69 6 59.30 

1955..; ■ . . 69.7 " 10.8 69.90 

1960 - — 70 2 — — ^'10 

1965 - 70 9 ' ' " 10.2 114.20 

1970 \ 72 5 201.60 

1975 • • 72:8 * " 9.2 254.00 

June 1978.-.i...- . 

' Note.— Not til data tvailtble for all years. o 

Source: Social Security Administration and Census Bureau. ^ . 

While people are Uvlng longer».they are also retiring at an early nge, a fact 
tttat Mr: CaUfano fonnd "Ironical - Thirty years ago nearly half of all men 6o 
ahd over were in the work force; today, in that age group, only one man in 
Sv^anronrwoman In 12 hold Job^^re actively seeking work. There is no 
dBign that this trend will abate. t -v '^ 



>r^^»atifil^r^ change "dramaU^Uy^ 

timia^^^^ir^^ tS mij'^iixei'ia^dn^ to MO. This figure u significant 
. becatiAe ttriiidl|sato«^Jbo^ support program* 

^^^ ■ ^^ the elderly have been chaj^-^^ 7 

: of 65 and collect redu^ 

'^ V Sharply and are pegged to 

Urlng^^c^ lOans have expanded rapidly^ '^^"^^jf^MtSS^ 

gSk^Srt^ testimony before the -Ssg^ dpm- 

%l6ec^^ StUl have difficulty living t^OHltL^^^ 

IhettaSTSia fi^ffdear that th^ demographic trends mean . thWConSWerable^ 
^ strafif wlU placerf <»i'|^e ecpiiomr just to continue currei^erfj^^nt income 
-;le^ll^^IcIl^^ ^ the. face c^§^^^ by 

i^^i^^iSkli'C^gr^'B^ • ^ 

:ia8t..ywTrdirrent actua^^ indicate t^SlW^r'i^^^^^^^ • 

taie W^ive tdi^be intteased another 4 percentawTpolnts by tlte year 2035 
ix}Bt to iMnt^ solvency at existing benefit Jevels. Mr. Marshall ^ 

wairttcd* • , . - 

Where will the money cbme from? Mr. Califai^ reported that six major pro- 
grams for ^e elderly run by his agency— old age Insurance, survivors and dlsa- 
hility Insurance, medicare and. medicaid, supplemental, security income and 
bW^k lurig b^nefltBi--wiU pay out more than- $C4 billion to Americans oyer &>^., 

^i^^er $li hiUlon will be paid to fhls grbjif* under civil service. ^Iroad ariff 
mimary rettrement programs. A total of $4 bilUon will go to the over^ popula- 
Son through housing subsidies, food stamps, social and employment services— 
all adding up to $112 bllUon or 5 percent of the gi'oss national product and 24 
percent of the Federal budget for the 1978^ fiscal year, ^ 
^By the year 2010, spending oit^ese programs is expected to more than triple 
to $350 billion. Mr. Calif ano said:? ^ , t ' ^ 

^ 2025 when the "senior boom" is in full swing,^ thp total will be around 
$636 bilUon and constitute more than 10 percent' of the gross national product and 
40 percent of the Federal budget t ^ 

nese problems impact directly on the public sector economy and wlll.be felt 
by the private sector chiefiy through the tax systenf. But the popuhition trends 
willSso have a direct effect on the private economy in many ways: 

The shortage of younger workers, for example. Secretary Marshall commented 
that employers will flnd^-themselves competing for the services of workers, in- 
cluding older workerCfl%^ite|L^olng, possibly bidding up wage rates. One 
approach to this problemlHHBMged by the recenf^congref^slonal action In . 
J:/li ««i»i«Jr«w«i oir^l^Hnm^nloverS can reaulre workers to retire 



rSring. the minimum age^^HB^ require workers 

^^fdwno^pMc and social trends are also likely to work profound chang^ 
in the marketplace. Today a large part of the economy Is oriented toward a youth 
market. An aging population will have broad Implications for such^ industries 
^M^aMMirel, entertSent, recreation and travel. Older citizens wlU put far 
. . heavier demands on the health care industry than they do today. The home 
building industry will have to face up to fewer new households being started. 
The list is endless. 

Secretaries MarshaU and Calif ano along with other witnesses had ideas for 
deaUuK with the impending changes. Nearly all the witnesses said that ways 
ahoiAd be found to delay retirement and extend working life as a means of eas- 
ing te strain on the social security, pension and social welfare systems a^ well 

^^Mr^al^arln'd o^ for*example, proposed consideration of flexible work- 
ing- arrangifcents that would let older citizens work part time or on schedules 
ihat 8Ulted"elr Heeds. Education and training to make older workers valuable 
^>?a.employer8wa»al»o recommended. , ^ 

Callfano wondered whether private pensions should be enconrased or 
whfther it might not be more equitable If the social security system did not 
liavea"layer'?of private pensions on top of it. * ^ t „ 

Bemuse the crisis Ues in the future, the economic problems presented by an 
aging population may seem somewhat abstract to many Americans; But as Sec- 
retary Califano noted, "The elderly are ourselves and our children. ^ 



^<^<S^ Siinw- OBmcK^^ M Onaa» N«we, SnmiBn 1978 

^ 8& Kdtt5!^^A&- on^tlrwnent. Work, and fdtelong 

^S^Iwei^sS diMiia-be dismayed, or eyen fearful, over a process so 

P^^ W^S^S?SSSSStthe (Sder persons among '"Jf"' ^^^^ 
^ as^ tlum M a reservoir of experience, wisdom, and creaOye 

h^ffinirto be wiled-:* warning that\we ninst' look lat<>J«»°®» - ^"^ ^ 
■S^Sn^ the Stmate C^nnndttee^ o^ time, but which now take 

-otfhwttriMncy," Chnr«3^ 

'^-i^WbnSS to the MgOTCT is the debate over sodal secority, financing ^d 
. thi^S^wSSOTS^ high cost of public ahd Pri«*f.Pf^"°^„^« 
taW wlSt^we are cpmnd^^ retirement income, and are we procMd- 

ftim?2teL'S^I f«nslon eUte who benefit from several sources pf income 
sa^m^)mm>e St^ ^eei of a genuine supplement to sodal security 

^^SS^^'rhe^^SSffi&SuoL: how-ls inflation compounding the cost 

*^^vSSn^KbSS?S^^'^tJor many reasons, the most Immediate of 
wSS^ i^SloHhSe^ a -major blow at traditional, mandatory re- ■ 

*'^i°r^$to1^ he salJl. *to the ralslhi of the upper age limit In. the ^fge,; 
Dtecrlinlnatlon In Employment Act from age 66 to 70." „' vAno^Hnn. 

■ Ohureh, .then Introduced the first wltnejis, -Secretary of ?ealth,^1BdTCatto^ 
and^?SSM«^.J«WDirbi(Ufino. "who Is flubted In the httest annual report.by 
Sta^S^2f SlVlS?at a 'recent speSoi : 'We'should 
inmi5«t56r older Americans Is sui^^ Americans. When medicare pays 

^d&^ati^:S^m It^'^s that family's savings to i«y.for college 

^"^i^" SSd^'tSy'c^^ "Soclalsecorityjbenefits 
a^e^ofc Sptftx.mlaxS^X^ at least open to discussion whether a 
teT^er?dortor%Fbusi^^ executive with a $50,000 pension should re- 

-Ai?^^er'^'Ke^ 

sodtl iStsilre ttl^'sole source «' Mi^r^.^^^^^'^^Zf^e'TaOo 

- may ijorentlUe them to the greatest amount," he went on. Today, tne rauo 
bS^9Mn <»ntributlans and benefits Is not fixed for low Income^ workers, the ratio 
te M per^nMo help make benefits more adequate; for high. Income vj2f ^«f, it 
fins to 86 pirrent This Is one strategy for helping to reduce poverty among 

"'"Su't we we° doing enough? And should we do more? Is this the best way to 
brintr pMple out of poverty, or Is a system like supplemental security Income- 
S fSe^ Inwme oiajTon those at the low end of the Income scale-* more 
efficient method? How do we compare the value of efficiency and th? resources 
It fr^ fOT serving unmet needs.-agalnst the genius of the sodal security system- 
' thatlt brinK» Independence. to many peopfe who would otherwise be poor, and 
■ dop« fto* with dimity, with no means test?" « " ^ ' 

sicrete" OaUfa^o also addressed himself to the subject of eariy retirement 
•tSmc are reasons to wonder aloud whether the trend toward ever-eariler 
^rement IsT?rend In the right direction," he said. "A 1074 poll, for example, 
indS that 4 mllllop people 65 and oyer wanted, to work. b"t were not doing 
M°WIth Increased life ^Stpectancy. improving health, and steady Increases In the 
educatiah level of the elderiy. this attitude could donbtless spread. 

T*eJf'rend toward eariy retirement was a concern 6f other witnesses, as well. 
^ft^^m^. Sheppard of the Aigerlcan Institutes for Research's Center on 
WorFand Aging addressed a different aspect, t 



-^•dlTeta oar «rrent xeOwm p<mcy, wm^exjiwted devel6pment^^^^^^ 

-^.J^^H^k^ hWedlcftl mtMl economic mtti^ of such a nature and mai^K 

iSS^if«An^#rfmmw Sheppard asked. **And. to what 

^^^SSJSTtoS^tioi^^ include reconslderaUon of current 

• **-EeSSS'^BtCM for brganiwUons wi^ high growth rates in employment 
havTa^aromble' flnanclng faCtpr which conceals some basic problems. >ew 
mployees start at the bottom of the ladder. reUrement comes later. Itis when 
^ OT^yment expanito and finally comes to a halt that the reckoning 

^ea.\£D4 an actual cutback in employment would produce a crisis in the retire- 

""^^^^SnSrt^^ retit«ment may be the time bomb that will upset 

tiie eyitem. JSmployees young endugh to get other jobs will take the retirement 
benefits and hunt other work, in which th<ty can have both earnings and benefits. 
The older empioyeea wiU be entitled to benefits which cannot be met by the- 
contributions. The alternatives are failure to pay benefifls or increases in con* 
tributlona and tazes*^ 

It older workers arp to reverse the early retirement trend, witnesses agreed,, 
more attention w^l have to be paid to employment opportunities. 

One exchange on this subject took place between Senator I^awton Chiles (I> 
ria.) and Labor SecretarrBay Marshall: ^. 

^'Mr Secretary, I just Imd an opportunity to see this publication entitled* 
'Senior Aides,* ** Senator Chiles said, '•which describes the program that is being 
funded through "your Department, and administered by the NCSC. We have six: 
of those projects funded in Florida and as I have gone around the State I see* 
very clearly the sort of enthusiasm that older people have for this work oppor- 
tunity iind the kind of fulfillment and justification that they get from it. 

•♦I don't know of a better return that we are petting for our dollar, and U 
just certainly iiope tbaLthe Department would continue and would be broaden- 
ing these programs. I think they have tremendous support in the Congress, too."' 

"I agre^,**- Marshall anjswered. "I have worked in those programs myself and' 
I think that it is a very good program from all perspectives, and I think that It 
is the next best thing that can be done for older people. The best thing is to keep* 
the i>eople in the economy and employed In things that they have an ability to do.*' 

Senator Chiles took exception to this statement "Many of these people don't 
want that fiiU-time job. What I find is that a lot of these elderly people are 
'women, for example, and they are only looking for imrt-time work. They will 
<iuickly tell yon that ssrith their age, or other kinds of things that they have going; 
they are really looking for some fulfilling hours, and they are not looklr- 
full-time employiment I find the same true for men." 

Marshall agreed that options should be open. '^We also need ta>etit5ourage the 
CBTA," he added. **They now provide jobs for about 100»00O^pWer workers andi 
we think that as the overall level of unemployment declines».that the participation 
' by older workers in the system should and probably will increase.** 

These committee healings were the first in a projected series. "We are casting 
a wide net for information and ideas and. perspective,*' Senator Church con- 
cluded. Only in this way can we seek the most helpful answers in our search for- 
what we want retirement, work, and lifelong learning to be in this countiy.** 
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